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PARAMESWARIE 


my wife, who, true to the ideals of 
a Hindu Oharma Pathini, smilingly shared 
with me all the trials arid tribulations of a 
turbulent life. 



" The right is more predous than p>eace." 

Woodrow Wilson 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hadi turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him rw> minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his ruune. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power, artd pelf. 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonoim*ii, and unsung. 

Sir W alter Scott 


PREFACE 


When a country is being ravaged by war, I think an 
account of the events and reasons which caused it is topical 
and calls for no apology or explanation. 

There appears to be a general misinformation con¬ 
cerning the war which is being waged in Ceylon, now ille¬ 
gitimately referred to as Sri Lanka. It is often repeated, par¬ 
ticularly in the information media, that the Tamils are figh¬ 
ting for a separate state because they are discriminated 
against in education and employment opportunities by the 
majority Sinhalese. It is not true. No people ever have 
recourse to such a seriovis remedy as armed warfare against 
the state to correct discrimination in education and employ¬ 
ment. While it is true that such discrimination provoked 
discontent and urvest amoung the Tamil youth, the real 
causes which led to their taking up arms and fighting a war 
for their separate state lie far deeper in the political and 
social history of the island, more partiarlarly in the Tamil- 
Sinhalese conflicts which surfaced during the last few 
decades of British rule and intensified after its withdrawal. 

When the Sinhalese unleashed a war against the 
Tamil people under the pretext of suppressing youth discon¬ 
tent, the Tamil youth realized quite early that discrimination 
was only a modus operandi to give effect to the Smhalese 
quest for dominion and despotic rule over the Tamils. It is 
hoped, this book will enlighten readers of the real causes 
and twip them to understand the war in its proper and cor- 
ri-ct perspective. 
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This book is inevitably in the nature of a personal 
memoir of one who had been intimately involved in the 
story that is unfolded, sometimes as an active participant, 
sometimes as director or maruger of some of the events, and 
an onlooker in others. For this reason the use of the first 
persOT T could not be avoided. If it makes the reading jar¬ 
ring I offer my apology to the reader. 

As a matter of fact, this work owes its genesis to my 
children. When the good people at decided the 
Parliamentary Elections in 1977 that they no longer needed 
my services, and drove home to me the salutary lesson that 
among a people spoiled by corrupt politicians and men dri¬ 
ven by unbridled ambition for leadership, principled poli¬ 
tics and sincerity in public life have no attraction as against 
the power of big money and deceitful Madras DMK-style 
alliteraion rhetoric, there was nothing 1 could do for the pre¬ 
sent except to draw into my shell and carry on with the 
Suyadchi Kaxhagam activities. About 1982 my wife and I 
took a holiday abroad planning to return home in about an 
year after spending some time with our children and their 
families. Events, however, made our temporary trip abroad 
turn out to be what may be regarded as a self-inflicted exile 
in Caiuida I was ke«?ping myself occupied in reading and 
collecting material for a long-cherished project of writing a 
history of the Mediterranean origin of die Tamils, when my 
chidren intervenetl aiul ^uggested that I would be doing a 
service of more immediate usefulness if 1 would leave 
behirui to posterity a oh ord of the sev-eral non-violent cam¬ 
paigns and of the iriterai lion of political forces which pre¬ 
ceded the present armetl warfare. Because of the intimate 
part I played in those events, and since 1 was one of the cmly 
two survivors out of those wlu» started the Federal Party in 
1949, they suggested that I w.i- tl*e most qualified person to 
write it. 


I certainly agreed that the lesstMis from my personal 
experience in the politics of our country were valuable 
enough to be bequeathed to the future generations so that 
they will not repeatedly allow themselves to be ensnared 
over and over again by grandiose formulae from time to 
time for the solution of the so-called Tamil problem. 

Recent history has a message to deliver, which 1 could 
cemvey throu^ the medium of this book, namely, that the 
destiny of the Tamil people should not be left to depend on 
any type of statutory devices which leave the purse-strings 
and ^e iiulitary protection for the Tamils to ^e whims of 
Sinhalese leaders and Sirthalese military commanders. It 
should not even be left to depend on constitutional schemes 
such as confederation, feder^sm, autonomous regionalism, 
and whatever. To the Sinhalese these can be no more sacred, 
solemn, unalterable and inviolable than the sacred, solemn 
and unalterable constitutionally-entrenched provisions 
enshrined in Article 29 of the Soulbury Constitution which 
Its architect. Sir Ivor Jennings, had tlrought were so fool¬ 
proof that they could never be tampered with. 

A wanung is also timely to those who still believe, 
and who ask the Tamils to agree and vote them to parlia¬ 
ment, that by cooperating with Sinhalese governments they 
could achieve what generations of Tamil leaders before them 
during the past one hundred years had tried and failed to 
achieve. 

These are disruptive elements working counter to the 
Tamil youth who have a better vision of the future of the 
Tamils. In 1969 when I called upon the Tamil youth to rise 
up and work for a separate independent Tamil State, and the 
liMden who later started the TULF ridiculed the idea, I had 
the benefit of wise counsel from men who really reflected 
tin* .upirations of the youth. C.Kodeeswaran from 
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Trincomalee and Venugopal from Valvettiturai, as Vice- 
Presidents of Tamilar Suyadchi Kazhagam, and 
K.Sivanandasundaram of Tondamanar as its General 
Secretary, had the ability to read the pulse of the youth. I do 
not know the present whereabouts of Kodeeswaran and 
Venugopal, but 1 am grieved to hear of the tragic death of 
Sivimandasundaram. The fire they kindled is still alive. It is 
the duty of the people to see that disruptive elements do not 
try to undo the achievements of the Tamil youth accom¬ 
plished by tremendous sacrifice of lives. 

It is these considerations which persuaded me to set 
to work on this book. Having to do it while living far away 
from Ceylon was also a handicap. I would have very much 
liked to reproduce the texts of the many pacts and agree¬ 
ments, undertakings, resolutions, landmark speeches in 
Parliament and the old State Council, and many other 
important documents which would have lent added weight 
to the narrative. It has not been possible to do it for one 
thing it could not be done from abroad, and secondly, my 
collection of valuable books, notes, documents and papers 
which were left behind in my Jaffna home have all been van¬ 
dalised and aimpletely destroyed, not by the Sinhalese as in 
the case of tlic laffrui Public Library, but by armed robbers 
who masqueraded as Tamil people's revolutionary freedom 
fighters. 

For the same reasoits the writing has had to be done 
entirely from memory It is possible, therefore, that despite 
my extreme care mistakes in dates or in the sequence of 
events might have crept in II there be any, I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to assure that they are quite unintentional and to 
request readers to kindly ln-ar with me. 

The views and opinions expressed in the book are 
entirely mine, and I alone am res|Miii5ible for them. I have 
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striven to be as objective as humanly possible, but I am also 
sensible of the possibility that other opinions equally sincere 
can also be held in the affairs of a nation. At the same time, 
subjective inclination in presenting disputed policies and 
actions in a book of this nature is not altogether avoidable, 
and if I have unwittingly and in ignorance trodden on any¬ 
body's corns 1 most readily apologise. 

I had wished this book to be made available to the 
public soon after the writing was completed towards the 
end of 1989. An earlier attempt to do so regrettably failed 
on account of a publication misadventure throwing the 
planned release here in Canada out of gear. Though I regret 
the resulting delay, I am glad that it has now been made 
possible to release the book full and complete as it was 
planned and written. I hope it is received in the same spirit 
as it is offered in. 

It is my pleasure to acknowledge the various kinds of 
service render^ by my children and their spouses to bring 
out this work. But for their untiring efforts and financing 
this book might not have seen the light of day. I thank them 
all for sharing in my interest and nostalgia for Tamil Elam 
though they are themselves independent thinkers in their 
own right. I also thank them, most of all, for their gesture of 
filial love. 

The printers, IMPRIMERIE SELPO. of Montreal, 
deserve a special word of appreciation for their excellent 
work. It is their enthusiastic effort which has resulted in this 
neatly got up and elegant volume in paperback. I thank its 
owner, P.Ganesharajah, the firm’s master printer, 
K Wigneswaran, and tifieir staff, for their personal interest 
and the sense of devotion with which they worked to pro¬ 
duce thi* book within the short time allowed to them. 
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Montri^al 
l V lobiT, 1994 


V. Navaratnam 
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INTRODUCTION 


D emocracy is a sacred word in the modern world - at 
least that is how it is perceived by those who invoke it 
in rhetorical politics. Yet it is the most ill-used word 
in all the vocabulary of the English language. 

Its claim to virtue is more often than not overshadowed by 
I he abuses to which it is put. Not only the word, even the con¬ 
cept Itself. All manner of qualifying adjectives are used to 
distinguish different brands of democracy - social democracy, 
(leople's democracy, dynastic democracy, Christian democracy, 
Islamic democracy, and what not. The most undemocratic 
things are done and then democracy is invoked to cover up 
or justify all manner of sins of commission and omission in the 
conduct of the affairs of a nation state, to shield from scrutiny 
ln|ustices and the oppression of millions of people. The abuse 
c- most glaring and disconcertingly eye-catching when we 
oliserve the manner in which the so-called democracies of the 
world treat their national minorities under a veneer of 
diMiiocracy. 

One may well be excused, therefore, for asking the cynical 
question: what is democracy? Nobody knows. For, there is no 
jHilitician who does not declare himself to be a true democrat, 
tic he a dictator, autocrat, a Herrenvolk cultist, or a genuine 
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espouser oi people’s causes, and the crowds acclaim him as a 
great denmcrat. A benevolent statesman does things which ac¬ 
tually ensure the benefit of all the citizens of this state and 
rightfully claims that he did them quite democraUcally. while 
on the other hand a wily despot does things for the benefit 
of his own family circle, clan, class, group, or tribe to the ex¬ 
clusion of others in his state, and he too claiit\s that he did them 
in due process of democracy. We are naturally bewildered as 
to what exactly is democracy. 

The dictionary may tell you that democracy is the spirit 
or practice of political, legal, or social equality so that each 
citizen of a state shares equally with the others in political 
privilege and duty, and has his right to do so protected by free 
elections and other guarantees. This is the definition of the 
ideal. But does this definition of the ideal accord with reality? 

It says that the sanctions for protecting the individual’s 
right to equality under democracy are the elections. Election 
is another word for counting of heads. Reality tells us it would 
be more appropriate to say counting ol privileged heads - in 
South Africa il is the privileged heads of the whites, in Ceylon 
It IS the privileged heads of the Singhalese, in Britain it is the 
privileged heads ol the descendants of the Angles, the Saxons, 
the Jutes, the Normans, etc., concentrated in southern 
England, in India it is the privileged heads of the Hindi- 
speakiiiq north, in the United States of America it is the 
privileged heads ol European origin, in Russia (which also 
claims to lie democracy) it is the privileged heads of the 
members ol a selec live political organization concentrated in 
European Rus-sia, in Canada it is the privileged heads of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, and so on. 

The definition ol the ideal with its emphasis on equality 
and equal sharing may have been restated by Abraham Lin¬ 
coln in another lorm when he declared his vision of America 
under democracy, and tielore him might have been echoed by 
Latayette and hisco retielsol the French Revolution when they 
cried out lor freedom, equality and fraternity, but they were 
living in a visionary woild ol tlieir own, they failed to reckon 
with the real world. They could not realize that exploiting the 
weak was a temptation lew men have the will or inclination 
to resist, that in slalecrali the sinister inlluence of political 
theorists ol the brand of men like Kautilya. Machiavelli and 
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Nicholas Chauvin had taken a firm and permanent hold of the 
world of reality. Hence it is that the America we see today, or 
the France that we see today, or lor that matter any country- 
in our contemporary world, is a far cry from the definition of 
the ideal. 

Perhaps there is something inherently wrong in the 
philosophy of democracy from the beginning. It was original¬ 
ly developed as a device for the governance of small city states 
composed of homogeneous societies of citizens. Today il is 
adopted for the political organization of large nation states 
comprising of a variety of peoples divided among themselves 
lor a variety of reasons, ethnicity, language, religion, colour 
and whatever. 

Fundamentally it works on the principle tliat by a counting 
ol heads 51 per cent of population can decide the late of the 
remaining 49 per cent. The system of counting heads in 
modern times, known as the electoral system, is such that, say, 
35 per cent, sometimes even less, can get the right of deciding 
the fate of the 65 per cent or more, and this is not an infre¬ 
quent phenomenon in modern day elections to legislatures. 

Clearly democracy is faulted somewhere. That it is so was 
demonstrated as early as in the time of Socrates. Socrates, an 
ardent and outspoken advocate and teacher of democracy and 
philosophy and the supremacy of the nile of law. was put on 
Inal in accordance with the democratic rules of judicial pro¬ 
cess in Greece for the ’crime’ of teaching democracy and 
philosophy to the youth of Athens, convicted and sentenced 
to death on a counting of heads of a jury of 501 members and 
executed in the due process of democracy. His disciple Plato 
who witnessed the trial records tliat after the verdict of guil¬ 
ty Socrates in his address to the jury in counter-assessment of 
iHinalty observed; "lam much more surprised at the number 
ol votes cast on each side, for 1 did not think the decision would 
lie by so lew votes but by a great many. As il i.s, a switch of 
only thirty votes would have acquitted me. I think myself that 
I have been cleared on Meletus’ charges, and it Is clear to all 
that, if Anylus and Lycon had not joined him in accusing me, 
lie would have been fined a thousand drachmas lor not receiv¬ 
ing a fifth of the votes." (Apologyl. Here we see that even in 
that very early time the very propounders ol democracy in 
ancient Greece had grave misgivings about the working of the 
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system, that they suspected democracy was capable of lending 
itself to abuses, wrong decisions, injustices, corruption and, to 
use an American slang, wheeling and dealing in affairs of state 
and public life. 

This was in the fifth century B. C. Since then how many 
millions of wrong decisions would have been taken in the so-: 
called democratic countries throughout the world, and how 
much injustice and death and suffer1ng.caused to millions of 
human beings, all by counting heads in the name of democracy? 

It cannot be denied that the vast majority of those kept out 
of the national decision-making processes in effect and 
therefore the victims at the receiving end of unjust and 
discriminatory actions under the guise of democratic deci¬ 
sions are very often the national minorities. And the worsli 
part of it is that this shutting out is virtually a permanent 
feature under the rules of democracy. Can national minorities 
ever hojie to get into the echelons of the decision-making pro¬ 
cess and influence decisions? It depends - If they are willing 
to merge with the majority, yes. And that brings us to an im¬ 
portant corollary to the working of democracy, which is, 
assimilation. 

One of the most sinister characteristics of the so-called 
democratic countries is the tendency to foster assimilation by 
encouraging, and sometimes forcing by all manner of devious 
means, distinct sectors and communities to give up and forget 
about their distinctiveness and sefiarate identities and to get 
merged or absorbed into the mainstream of the dominant sec) 
tor of population. Generally sjieaking, it is the national 
minorities in a given state which become targets in this pro¬ 
cess. They are subjected to such treatment as would force them 
to abandon their separate language or religion or ethnic idem 
tity, memories ol a historic past and all that which go to make 
them conscious ol being the proud possessors of a distind 
culture, because the success of democracy is largely depen¬ 
dent on the homogeneity ol the population. 

Whether this is good or bad is not the question. The issue 
rather is whether the jieople exist for democracy, or 
democracy for the people. Human nature is such that a proud 
people do not wittingly and easily give up their language and 
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culture without a fight. They resist policies and actions in 
which they see an attempt to assimilate with all their might. 
I lence the tensions and conflicts we see around us:- in Ceylon 
the Tamils resist the imposition of the Singhala language and 
the many state policies since British withdrawal because they 
tee in them the potential of assimilation into the Singhalese 
inajority mainstream; in India the non-Hindi-speaking sectors 
lesist the imposition of Hindi as the all-India link-language 
iiecause they see in it ultimate assimilation into the North In¬ 
dian Hindi-speaking mainstream and the eventual disap- 
jiearance of their own separate languages and distinct cultures; 
in Canada, in spite of an official national state policy of bil¬ 
ingualism, and in spite of the existence of a largely autonomous 
I'rench-speaking province of Quebec, the French see the in¬ 
sidious forces of assimilation slowly and imperceptibly creep¬ 
ing into their society, and they resist it because they have 
M-asons to fear being overwhelmed and ultimately assimilated 
into the vast English-speaking Anglo-Saxon population of not 
only the remaining nine provinces and two territories but also 
ol tlie United States south ol the border; in Spain the Basques 
are putting up a stiff resistance against possible assimilation 
by the Spaniards South of the Pyreness and by the French 
iiorth ol it; in Cyprus the Turks are putting up a fight to resist 
assimilation by the Greeks; in Burma the Karens of Upjier Bur¬ 
ma have been fighting for over two decades to resist assimila- 
lion into the Burmese mainstream. Even in Great Britain, 
where the Act of Union ol 1707 and the consequent comm- 
iiiqUng had emasculated and virtually wiped out the Welsh and 
fk ollish languages and assimilation of the Welshmen and Scot- 
rlinien into the mainstream of Anglo-Saxon England was ap¬ 
parently complete producing what is seen to be, for all intents 
iiiul purposes, one homogeneous English-speaking people, we 
now hear nonetheless rumblings of an upsurge of Celtic na¬ 
tionalism and a demand for a revival of their separate na¬ 
tionhood after 280 years of union witli England. It just shows 
how hard national and cultural pride dies. 

In every one of these cases the resisters are ancient 
pBoples, proud of their language, proud of their historical past, 
(ooiid of their heritage and culture, and cherish memories of 
•% glorious nationhood. Such people cannot be forced to change 
itii-ir ancestral culture which is in their blood, nor can 
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they be expected passively to look on while their distinct iden¬ 
tity is being destroyed with calculated design to suit the work¬ 
ings of some spurious democracy. Unfortunately democracy 
has no effective means of reconciling itself to the need to pro¬ 
tect their distinctiveness. This accounts for the failure ol 
democracy in multiracial, multilingual or multicultural 
societies. 

Taking the Tamils of Ceylon, with whom alone this book 
is concerned, their fear of assimilation based on actual ex¬ 
perience IS very real. As against this reality, however, much 
misinformation is being disseminated, tn genuine ignorance 
or with conscious motivation, that the Tamils of Ceylon are 
migrants from South India. The implied suggestion is; the 
Singhalese race is not found anywhere in the world except in 
Ceylon while over 50 million Tamils are found in India, ergo 
the Tamils in Ceylon are migrants from India, and that these 
'newcomers' are disrupting the harmonious working of 
democracy in an otherwise homogeneous Singhalese Ceylon. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. 

The story of the earliest Tamil settlements in Ceylon is 
shrouded in the deep mists ol prehistory. If we accept the an¬ 
cient chronicles of the Singhalese as authentic in some 
respects, as many scholars do, they contain evidence to show 
that when the legendary ancestor of the Singhalese arrived 
in the island by boat, possibly somewhere in the earlier half 
ol the first nilllennium B. C. the land was already peopled by 
tribes ol Tamils. It is not clear whether the early progenitors 
of these Tamil Irilie.s who may be called the proto-Dravidians, 
were autochthonous to the island or had come from outside. 
There is internal evidence in the literature of the ancient 
Tamils, scanty though it may be, which indicates that H. G. 
Wells and the scholars he has quoted from may be right when 
they say that early Dravidians and many other tribes peopled 
the southern shores ol the Mediterranean from where they 
spread out in migrations in prehistoric times. Again, there are 
a fairly large number ol words in the English language which 
are also common to the Tamil language. Sitting down with the 
Oxford English Dictionary (Etymological edition) I have myself 
picked out nearly a huiidied such common words. Possibly 
there are more of them. The <). E. D. would trace them to such 
origins as Old Frisian, Old Dutch, Nordic, High or Low 


Germanic and so on, but does not go beyond. None of them 
lire recent borrowings such as the Anglicized Tamil words like 
'rice,"anicut' 'catamaran', etc., which are the result of colonial 
associations. How such common words entered English in 
iilden times is a fascinating study. The earliest known settlers 
III the British Isles, whom G. M. Trevelyan calls the 'Iberians', 
and the later Frisians, Nordics, the Germanic tribes, and the 
many early peoples who contributed a large number of words 
to early English speech in its development to the language of 
later times, are likely to have had their origin in the Mediter¬ 
ranean among or in close proximity to Dravidian tribal set¬ 
tlements. It would not be unnatural for many words to have 
lieen common among them all and to have travelled with them 
on their migrations. Such words would have been current 
among the tribes which set out from the Mediterranean, some 
wandering through Euro(}e and the Iberian Peninsula and even¬ 
tually settling in the British Isles and others (the proto Dravi¬ 
dians) striking out to the Euphrates valley and thence into the 
Indian sub-continent. This is the only plausible explanation for 
the presence of a large number of identical words in the Tamil 
and English languages. The proto-Dravidians are believed to 
liave settled in India and the island south of it (Ceylon) more 
or less contemporaneously and many millennia before the 
Indo-European (also called the Aryan) tribes arrived in the 
Mediterranean, Iran and India in the course of the second 
imllennium B. C. 

However, from that early period down to medieval times 
the Singhalese chronicles are a compendium of accounts of the 
innumerable wars fought between the Tamils and the 
Singhalese for hegemony over the island. After the medieval 
wars they established themselves in different parts. 

Obviously this is not the appropriate place to dwell at 
length on this aspect of history, which 1 hope to deal with more 
(idly in another book I am working on. If it is touched here 
al all it is only to make the record straight and to correct 
mistaken notions about Tamils in Ceylon. They are as much 
Indigenous to Ceylon as the Singhalese are, and far older in¬ 
habitants of Ceylon than the Singhalese. To distort this fact of 
history would not be helpful to a proper understanding of the 
I'thnic conflict that is ravaging the country. 
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The General Election of 1970 is a watershed in the Post- 
World War 11 history of Ceylon. It marks the fall from paradise 
of a once peaceful and prosperous nation. It saw the eclipse 
of constitutionality and the rule of law in governing the coun¬ 
try. So-called governments were set up with no legal, constitu¬ 
tional or moral right to govern. Institutions and instruments 
of state power became tainted with illegality, and might sup¬ 
planted and took the place of law. Above all, it ushered in a 
new era which reeks of the stench of clotting blood, burning 
flesh and putrefying bodies - human blood and flesh and 
bodies. 

It was this general election which saw Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike, who had earlier in 1960 basked in the sunshine and 
glamour of being the world's first woman prime minister, once 
again installed as prime minister. This time she headed the 
most machiavellian government the world had ever seen. 
Within a year her government ignored and flouted the queen 
and Constitution, subject to which and accepting the 
Singhalese pledge for the faithful observance of which, Bri¬ 
tain had transferred power. She usurped absolute power and 
put an end to the rule of law. Her ministers started issuing in¬ 
structions to the judiciary how cases should be decided. In her 
eagerness to have absolute power permanently entrenched in 
the hands ol her own Singhalese feudal class,she had a new 
scheme drawn up and illegally proclaimed it as "The 
Republican Constitution of 1972". She had the name ol the 
country itliMjally changed from "Ceylon" to the purely 
Singhalese "Sri Lanka", thereby signifying to the world that 
Ceylon was a Singhalese country and should be treated and 
dealt with as such. * She declared, through a minister of hers, 
that her actions were in pursuance of the Revolution she had 
started to overthrow llie established Constitution of the state. 

The backlasti was swill and did not take long in coming, 
and ironically it came from her own people Even while her 
new scheme was in the stage of preparation, in 1971, the 
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enraged Singhalese youth rose up in fratricidal armeo 
rebellion against her government. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, a 
mother of three children, put it down with an iron hand and 
unconcealed ruthless repression. She had tens of thousands 
of young men and women, the flower of Singhalese youth, shot 
and killed. The new era commenced with state atrocities of an 
unprecedented nature and violence. 

Astrologers are still heard to say that the traumatic nature 
ol the new era is not the fault of the lady but that of the stars 
which ruled over the year that ushered in the era. It seems that 
If you add up the digits of the year to a single digit total you 
get 8 (1970: 1 i- 9 + 7 + 0 = 17. and then 1+7 = 8), and 
they say 8 is the number denoting Saturn, the planet of Evil. 
And certainly no psyche is needed to tell us that evil indeed 
permeated the life of the nation since the general election of 
1970. 

The astrologers may be right, alter all. lor the trauma or 
evil or whatever that clung to the nation did not go away even 
when Sirimavo Bandaranaike was defeated at the general elec¬ 
tion of 1977 and Junius Richard Jayawardene succeeded her 
as Prime Minister. The Saturnine malevolence intensified and 
look a still firmer hold on the country. 

With Sirimavo Bandaranaike gone, her illegal 'Republican 
Constitution of 1972’ also went spiiuiing for a six. J. R. 
Jayawardene proclaimed, also illegally, what he claimed to be 
a still more brand new 'Constitution of 1978’ providing for an 
executive president, a veritable scissor and paste hotchpotch 
ol American, French, and British vintage The office of prime 
minister was reduced to that of a glorified clerk or secretary, 
.layawardene promptly installed himself as President, the sole 
arbiter over the destinies of all the communities, Singhalese, 
Tamils, Muslims, Malays, Burghers. Parliament, the Supreme 
Court, the Judiciary, and all the institutions normally 
associated with democratic governments became mere trapp¬ 
ings in the new dispensation. 

A matter that evokes hilarious laughter is the re-naming 
■if the state in the new era. Sirimavo Bandaranaike who 
demolished the very foundation of democracy changed the 
name from 'Ceylon' to the 'Democratic Rupublic ol Sri Lanka’. 
J. R. Jayawardene, the arch capitalist and destroyer of trade 
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unionism, went one belter and changed it once again to The 
Democratic SociaUst Republic of Sri Lanka*, a grandiose com 
bination of everything that his state is not. 

This time the backlash came from the Tamils. Spurred to 
action by the injustices of Tamil-baiting resorted to by bolt 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike and J. R. Jayawardene in their rivaliy 
for political power, and with all avenues of employment and 
educational opportunities closed to them by all Singhalese 
governments in succession, the Tamil youth rose in armed 
rebellion. 

A full-scale Civil War is in progress even as these word! 
are being written. It has taken on all the characteristics of a 
Tamil War of Independence. 

Why did this happen? 

Until the end of World War II Ceylon was a British Crowi 
Colony famous for its tea gardens, golden beaches, and the 
grandeur of its scenic beauty. Life was serene and peaceful 
All communities lived on terms of absolute equality. Com' 
munal harmony prevailed in general, particularly between the 
Tamils and the Singhalese, though this harmony was rudely 
shaken in 1915 when the Singhalese attacked the Muslim! 
causing riots. The British colonial administration imposed mar 
tial law and brought in a Punjabi Regiment from India to quel 
the Singhalese violence. 

Alter the War was over the British initiated the process of 
pulling out of India. As part of this process Ceylon also becanu 
an independent country in 1948. 

In preparation lor this event Ceylon was granted the statiK 
of a Dominion In the previous year on the recommendatioi 
of a Royal Commission headed by Lord Soulbury. The Ceyloi 
Constitution Order In Council, 1946, under which Ceylon wai 
to pass from the status of a Crown Colony to that of a Domi 
nion of the Statute of Westminster type, provided for a Cabine 
form of government responsible to Parliament after the Britisl 
model. Parliament was to consist of the King and a bicamera 
legislature The legislature was to consist of a lower house cal 
ed the House of Representatives whose members were to bi 
elected by the people by the exercise of universal adult Iran 
chise and an upper house called the Senate which would b< 


composed of Senators partly elected by the lower house and 
(lartly appointed by the Prime Minister. Elections to the House 
of Representatives were regulated by the Ceylon Parliamen- 
lary Elections Order in Council, 1946. 

These constitutional measures did not yet mean in¬ 
dependence The Orders in Council were laws enacted by the 
('rown, and the Crown could not give what it did not possess. 
The paramount power to legislate for Ceylon was vest^ in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, and unless the latter re¬ 
nounced that power Ceylon could not become truly indepen¬ 
dent. That happened a year later. 

In 1948 the United Kingdom Parliament passed the Ceylon 
Independence Act renouncing the right to legislate for Ceylon, 

II nd the island became completely independent. Its only re¬ 
maining link with Britain was the common Monarch. The 
Kritish Sovereign was also King of Ceylon and constituted an 
arm of Ceylon's parliament as constitutional head of the state. 
I le was represented in Ceylon by a governor-general. Thus full 
political power was transferred to Ceylon. 

Since the Singhalese were in the majority upon a counting 

III heads, transfer of power to Ceylon really meant in practical 
iiirms that the Singhalese were the sole recipients of that power 
lo the exclusion of all other communities inhabiting the island. 
What power Britain had acquired by conquest of the three an- 
I lent Kingdoms (one Tamil and two Singhalese) as separate ter- 
iilories she now handed over in a consolidated entirety to the 
Singhalese By that one act the Singhalese achieved complete 
|H>hlical and physical dominion over the Tamils for the first 
lime in history. What they could not achieve by force of arms 
liming the two thousand years of recorded history they now 
iitiiained by political intrigue and deceit, thanks to the 
I iHiperation of Whitehall. 

Ever since 1948, the year Britain pulled out, Ceylon has 
ixien going through a trauma of turmoil, unrest, and bloodsh- 
Hil in which thousands have lost their Uves and hundreds of 
iliuusands uprooted from their homes, which are all directly 
aililbutable to the British indifference to their much vaunted 
liuKteeship. The victims are Tamils, the entire Tamil race in 
I'vylon. And why would the Tamils have to suffer all this 
iiniiedy in the wake of the so-called independence? The 
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answer lies in the story of the political bungling, the self- 
interest, ambitions of men, and the urge of history for domina¬ 
tion, all of which combined to make the three parties who par¬ 
ticipated in the process of transfer of power to Ceylon share 
the blame in equal measure. 

Britain was in a hurry to be rid of an island possession in 
the Indian Ocean they could not hope to hold after the loss 
of India. They no more had any military interests in the region. 
It is true that at the time of the transfer of power they had the 
assurance of continued possession of naval and air bases in 
Ceylon, but they must have known it would not continue for 
long. The only interests they were anxious to safeguard were 
the shipping routes which touched Ceylon and their in¬ 
vestments in the tea and rubber plantations. These interests 
would be best safeguarded by ensuring the goodwill of the 
future rulers of Ceylon who can only be the Singhalese ma¬ 
jority people. That is how they seemed to have calculated at 
the time in their ignorance of the Singhalese mind. The Tamils 
were no longer of any use to them and they just did not count. 
All the legal polemics indulged in during constitution-making 
and all the rhetoric that accompanied the transfer of power 
were by the way. The stark fact was that Britain was partial to 
the Singhalese. 

The record of the Tamil leadership of the period stands out 
as the most shameful performance of the century. It will re¬ 
main in history to the everlasting shame of the Tamil race. 

At a time when the highest calibre of statesmanship and 
the most unselfish devotion to the interests of the people at large 
was called for this inane leadership only looked after their own 
interests and those ol their class. Its woeful lack of foresighf 
and political acumen, its Indifference to the real people who 
are the toiling masses In the villages of the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces and in the Plantations of Central Ceylon, 
its shortsighted concern only for the Tamil vested interests in 
Colombo, its childish faith in Britain’s sense of justice, its 
schoolboyish belief in parliamentary debating skill as an in¬ 
sulation against inroads into Tamil rights, all these combine to 
expose the leadership to the charge that they betrayed the 
Tamil people at the most critical hour in their history. 
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The betrayal becomes all the more heinous when it is 
remembered that these leaders had before them the explicit 
warnings of the most experienced and farsighted Tamil leader 
of all time. Sir Ponnampalam Ramanathan. 

Sometime about 1929/30, after his defeat in the then 
legislative Council over his motion to reject the Donoughmore 
Commission Report on political reforms, Ramanathan return¬ 
ed to Jaffna a disillusioned and broken man. He summoned 
the elders of Jaffna to his residence at Ramanathan College, 
Chunnakam, and spoke to them of his experience and the man¬ 
ner in which the Tamils have been let down by both the British 
and the Singhalese. He warned them never again to trust the 
Singhalese and never again to place any reliance on the much- 
vaunted British profession of the so-called White Man's Trust. 
Both would woo the Tamils so long as it suited them, and both 
would not hesitate to betray the Tamils when their own in¬ 
terests have been fulfilled, he said. 

Ramanathan had good reason to be bitter. When the Tamils 
were being wooed to make common cause with the Singhalese 
In a national agitation for constitutional reforms the then top¬ 
most Singhalese leaders of the Ceylon National Congress* and 
other organizations entered into a solemn agreement with 
Ramanathan and other Tamil leaders stipulating a certain ratio 
in which seats in the proposed legislature would be allocated 
tietween the Singhalese and the Tamils. The ratio was a reflec- 
llon of history rather than one based on population strengths, 
•nd was tantamount to a solemn undertaking that the 
Singhalese would never seek to exercise dominion over the 
Tamils. In giving evidence before the Donoughmore Commis¬ 
sion the Singhalese leaders, therefore, opposed the grant of 
universal adult franchise, while one Singhalese, A. E. Goonas- 
inghe the labour leader, advocated it. The Commissioners, tak¬ 
ing into account its recent introduction in England and its 
success, proposed a legislature elected on the basis of univer- 
mI adult franchise when they made their recommendations. 
The Singhalese leaders fell for the unsolicited gilt, conscious 
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of the potential of their people’s superior numbers. It was said 
at the time that they were in league with the Governor and 
Whitehall. During the debate on the commission's Report, 
therefore, they went back on their plighted word and refused 
to abide by their agreement with Ramanathan and the Tamil 
leaders. With the backing of the British Official Members of 
the Legislative Council Ramanathan's motion to reject the 
Report was defeated. Oh, what a sad face I saw that day from 
the public galleries, which is still indelibly engraved in my 
memory! 

The experience gave Sir P. Ramanathan an insight into the 
future. It is this which made him warn his contemporary Tamil 
leaders and later generations. He foresaw that by the mere 
arithmetical process of counting heads the Tamils, who were 
once a sovereign and independent people in their own 
kingdom before the arrival of the European powers, were now 
going to become a minority people permanently at the mercy 
of a hostile majority which was thirsting for dominion over the 
Tamils. 

He was right, lor now for the first time the Tamils begin 
to lie referred to in constitutional papers and state documents 
as a "minority" and the Singhalese as a "majority". Till then 
the Tamils had always been either "Ceylon Tamils" or "Indian 
Tamils" and the Singhalese either "Low Country Singhalese" 
or "Kandyan Singhalese'. This nomenclature has its roots in 
the history ol tlie country. The Ceylon Tamils, the Low Coun¬ 
try Singhalese, and the Kandyan Singhalese were three dif¬ 
ferent peojiles. occupying three distinct and well-defined 
territories, and belonging to three different historical 
kingdoms. 

The Donoiighiiiore Report changed that pattern radically. 
By introducing iiniveisal adult franchise in a heterogeneous 
country that had been arbitrarily unified by Britain to suit its 
own convenience it reduced the Tamils to the status of an in¬ 
ferior people and a iiiinurlty with all Its implications in the 
working ol democracy. Whal Ramanathan then saw and warn¬ 
ed was completely lost on tbe Tamil leadership at the time Bri¬ 
tain wanted to pull out. IVrversity. ambition, arrogance, 
jealousy, self interest, clas.s interest, vested interest, and an in¬ 
ordinate thirst for power all of these played 




their part in the dishonourable and despicable performance 
of the leadershipi It led to Singhalese political conquest. 

D. S Senanayake, the shrewd and cunning Singhalese 
leader who outmanoeuvred the Tamils and made this political 
conquest for his people possible, was a politician ol no mean 
order. He was a leader endowed with an inborn horse-sense 
in statesmanship and political manoeuvre rather than 
aradeinic knowledge and book-learning. He had an inherent 
ability to judge character of men and situations. A man with 
no formal education, he was able to mesmerize such pundits 
in constitution-making like Sir Ivor Jennings and Lord 
Soulbury. He saw the weaknesses of the Tamil leaders and the 
favourable disposition of Whitehall and played his cards very 
adroitly. When the Soulbury Commission made its recommen- 
ilations in his favour and the Report came up for debate and 
voting in the legislature, he was astute enough to realize that 
tact was called for in dealing with the defeated Tamils if he 
were to see a fruition of his achievement. He used flattery, ca¬ 
jolery, praise, and even promises of reward without seeming 
to make promises, to win over the Tamil leaders one by one 
into accepting the Report. We need not anticipate here what 
IS discussed elsewhere in this book, but that is how Ceylon was 
launched on an experiment in democracy. 

The geographical situation of Ceylon, straddling as it does 
the shipping routes of the Indian Ocean, has vested it with 
some strategic importance and commercial value. The people 
normally are neither warlike nor war-minded; they lead a 
happy-go-lucky life, and the administration is widely rumoured to 
lie runnning on aid funds. And so the world at large took no 
notice of its existence. In global terms Ceylon was never a trou¬ 
ble spot. 

Suddenly, in the middle of 1983, the world was roused to 
« rude awakening. The smoke and blood of the Black July- 
August ’83 attracted world attention. The mass media 
throughout the world screamed with harrowing accounts of 
tamils being attacked and killed In their homes, in the streets, 
in vehicles and public transport, and in tbe lea plantations. 
Men, women and children were reported to have been roasted 
alive, hundreds ol thousands rendered homeless, and hundreds 
of thousands fled the country. 
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It was a small-scale holocaust. It brings to memory the 
Great Holocaust in Europe in which six million Jews are said 
to have been burnt to ashes in gas chambers. In both cases, 
whatever the size ol the holocaust may be, the governments 
concerned seem to have hit upon the same "final solution” to 
get rid of their own citizens they did not want. That they were 
human beings made no difference. Both governments claim¬ 
ed to be democratic. 

ni 

It is sometimes very nice and intellectually exhilarating to 
speak, read, and write about democracy, and to praise its many 
virtues. That it has some virtue and merit of its own in given 
conditions cannot be denied. It is so universally praised and 
held up as an ideal form of goverment that to speak against 
it may be regarded as heresy or sacrilege But that should not 
make us close our eyes to its inadequacy and the many defi¬ 
ciencies, particularly for countries with an assortment of 
population and ethnic diversity. True, heads are still continued 
to be counted, but it has no meaning to those whose heads 
have no value in the count. 

In Ceylon democracy is a dismal failure, proving to the 
world that you cannot transplant the institutions, traditions 
and trappings ol parliamentary democracy suited to one land 
In an alien soil that is of a totally different composition. In¬ 
cidentally, Sir Ivor Jennings and Lord Soulbury who were 
witnesses to the failure were driven to bemoan their lack of 
foresight when they were working on the constitution for 
Ceylon. Nature did not make the soil of Ceylon that fertile as 
to enable it to produce enlightened leadership from among the 
majority people that grew on it. It is axiomatic, no matter what 
amount of ingenuity and expertise you may bring to bear in 
devising a constitutional scheme for a democracy, in the 
ultimate analysis, it cannot thrive unless the majority that 
works it is endowed with wise and enlightened leadershipi Jen¬ 
nings and Soulbury made the mistake of taking it for granted. 
They regretted their mistake when it was too late. 

What, tlien, is the alternative ? 

The reader is introduced to the following pages to learn 
something of the exercise In alternatives, and the events 
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w liich form the background. It is important to bear in mind that 
this exercise to hit upon some alternative as a solution to the 
problems of the Tamils was indulged in by a generation of 
Tamils who witnessed Ceylon emerging out of its colonial 
status and who were imbued with the thoughts and ideals of 
Hrilish, European, and American thinkers. It would not be far 
wrong to say that they even cherished a sneaking admiration 
tor the parliamentary system of government. The institutions 
and traditions associated with the British parliamentary system 
liad a peculiar appeal to the intellectual. He never paused for 
d moment to realize that Britain enjoyed the luxury of an em- 
jiire to provide the funds for them. The search for alternatives, 
therefore, necessarily revolved round and round the dubious 
Imshes of constitutional devices. However, the reader will find 
that the exercise did not work. 

Ever since the enactment of the Ceylon Citizenship Act of 
1948, when D. S Senanayake lost no lime to show his real self, 
and the sinister design and intentions of his United National 
Harty (UNP) came to be known, the Tamils have tried every 
lawful means within the bounds of so-called democracy to un¬ 
do the damage caused by their leadership's betrayal in 
cooperating with the Singhalese in the transfer of power and 
Ity the Singhalese betrayal of the trust they begged for and got 
from the Tamil leaders. Persuasion by oratory and parliamen¬ 
tary debating skill, pleading, dialogue, solemn pacts, peaceful 
resistance, non-violent non-cooperation, even bringing the 
nvil administration to a halt in the Tamil homeland of the Nor¬ 
thern and Eastern Provinces - none of these were of any avail. 
The Singhalese would not budge. 

What was worse, in 1968 the elected representatives of the 
Tamils themselves, contrary to their mandate, were preoc¬ 
cupied with the enjoyment of power in the UNP dominated 
Government, and were bogged down in the morass of 
IMrliamentary politics. Gone were the days of peaceful agita- 
.4ion and non-violent struggles for Tamil rights. TTie Tamils were 
In a hopeless situation, with their future as dark as ever. I broke 
i«nks in the hope of getting this leadership back on track and 
forcing them to see the hypocrisy of their UNP partner in 
Government. It was a forlorn hope. On the one hand, my own 
comrades in the several campaigns in the past refused to see 
what was as plain as one's open palm. On the other, it was 
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as clear as ever that the Singhalese would not ever agree to 
share even an iota of the power that Britain had bequeathed 
to them. 

Again, the Great Question is: What is the alternative? 

I came to the conclusion that there would be no lasting 
solution for the ills of the Tamils unless they separate from the 
Singhalese and establish their own government in their 
homeland territory of the ancient Tamil kingdom which 
roughly covers in modern limes the Tamil Northern and 
Eastern provinces. There is no other solution. The idea of a 
separate slate had flitted across the minds of some thinking 
Tamils from lime to time from Sir Ponnampalam Ramanathan 
down to my time. But it had never been given serious thought 
for various reasons. 

However, it fell to my lot. in June of that year, to make a 
public pronouncement for the first lime from the floor of the 
house in Parliament telling both the Tamils as well as the 
Singhalese people that we have exhausted all methods of 
peaceful persuasion, that we have been betrayed and thwarted 
at every turn, and that the Tamils now have no alternative but 
to separate and establish their own state. 

It was a call to the Tamil people to gird up and work for it. 
There were no illusions about the tremendous sacrifices which 
the people may have to make and the suffering they will have 
to endure. But that is unavoidable Freedom is a hard task¬ 
master which always extracts a heavy price. One generation 
has to reconcile llsell to a fate of suffering and sacrifice in 
order that the next and the next, their children and theii 
children's children, may live as a free people in dignity, self- 
respect. and honour. Tlie Important thing is a Sovereign Tamil 
Slate where voice could be raised in defence of Tamils and 
Tamil lives wherever and whenever they are ill-treated or en¬ 
dangered. Such a voice alone will be listened to with respect 
and heeded in international forums, which we now lack. 

More than a decade has gone by since that call. Today it 
is a matter of immense personal satisfaction to me that ths 
younger generation, the Mower ol our precious youth, has 
taken it up in real earnest and are waging a bloody war for 
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iliai ideal. The world calls it a civil war, but in reality it would 
ill- more appropriate to call it The Tamil War of Independence. 

II will decide the destiny of the Tamils, which cannot ever be 
iiiiylhing other than complete freedom and independence. 

It IS to be hoped that the High Command and the Leaders 

III Hie War. as well as the brave freedom fighters under them, 
will not waver, and that they will make it perfectly clear to 
iiiiybody who may intervene to suggest compromise that the 
«ivereignty and independence of Tamil Ceylon is not 
iii-iiotiable and would brook no compromise. 
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For a nation to be tree, it is sufficient 
that she wills it." 


— de Lafayette 

on the French Revolution 


CHAPTER I 


T amil custom in the heroic age of the ancient Tamils re¬ 
quired that a suitor for the hand of a maiden must pro¬ 
vide himsell with a thali (symbol of wedlock) mounted 
with I wo of the canine teeth of a tiger he has killed. Only then 
can he win her hand, and only such a thali will she consent 
to be hung round her neck. The thali which a modern Tamil 
society woman wears is a modified replica of the same tiger's 
tooth thali, hut it is made of gold. 

Somehow courage and manly valour and the tiger are in- 
exlricabty as.s<iclaled and interwoven in the Tamil mind to 
represent I he quality required of a man to serve the communi¬ 
ty. At first, in piimllive times, he needed it for the protection 
ol his lady and his offspring against the depredations of jungle 
life, but as civilisation developed and communal life expand¬ 
ed It has come to be needed in wars for the protection of his 
country, of his culture, ol Ills language, of everything he 
values above life Thai is why the Tamil race has always laid 
great store by it. and iliai is why their ancient books always 
picture the tiger as representing the intrepid fighter in the 
Tamil warrior and his ever-roady eagerness to maul and tear 
ihroiigh every foe that cros-ses his path. The thali around his 
lady's neck is a daily reminder. 
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What IS so special about the Tamil language and culture 
that its speakers in Ceylon are prepared to take up arms and 
wage war to defend it, to maul and tear through the foes who 
threaten it? No, Tamils do not claim anything special. They are 
quite aware that there is no human society in the world which 
is not equally jealous about its distinct identity, language and 
■ ulture and which is not equally ready to wage war to 
safeguard its heritage, and the Tamils are no different. But yet. 
they are also proudly conscious of something unique about 
I heir language, something which no other language in the 
world can lay claim to. Tamil is the oldest of all the living 
languages of the world. 

History has seen many a civilisation, language and culture 
blossom in the world throughout the ages, flower, flourish for 
a period of time, and then perish and disappear from the earth, 
even pass out of men's memory. Tamil alone has survived the 
ravages of time. Tamils in this twentieth century AD still speak 
the language in the same form and in the same way as did their 
.incestors in the second millennium BC. perhaps a couple ol 
millennia earlier in primitive times. Their ancient literature 
which has survived is evidence of the great heights it had at¬ 
tained in the first millennium B. C. Of course, at that period 
ol time there were other great languages which had attained 
equally lolty heights, but all of them are extinct today, and 
none of them is alive like Tamil. The Tamil race down the ages 
has been so jealous of this uniqueness of their language that 
they zealously preserved and protected it through all the 
vicissitudes resulting from conquests and invasions, migrations 
and ethnic minglings, onslaughts from languages with political 
clout, and whatever. It is this extraordinary characteristic of 
Ihe race which is now showing itself out in the Tamil War of 
Independence 

This uniqueness is also behind the attraction which per¬ 
suaded many European scholars to lake to the study ol Tamil. 
The Italian Father Beschi, the Scotsman Bishop Robert 
Caldwell, the Englishman Rev. G. U. Pope, are some of the most 
eminent scholars. It is Caldwell who first used the word Dravi- 
dian to denote the family of languages given birth to by Tamil 
and spoken in the south of India and certain parts of North- 
Western, North-Eastern and Central India. He only used the 
word "Dravida" to give a convenient name to a family 
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of languages which could not be grouped in tlie Indo-European I 
and other linguistic families, and never meant to suggest that I 
there was a race of people by the name of Dravidians. However, I 
the term has now come to be erroneously applied to all the | 
speakers of the Tamil language and its offshoots Kannada, I 
Telugu, Maiayalam, Tulu, Brahui etc. Although it is not a hap¬ 
py choice - "Dravida" is a Sanskrit word with a derisive and 
derogatory meaning - it has got into such widespread use in 
tbe language of scholarship that it is now too late to reject it. 
We shall therefore stick to it. | 

In the distant hoary past, long before the Aryan invasion 
of India (1500 B. C.|. the Dravidians had peopled the entire sub¬ 
continent of fndia and the neighbouring island of Ceylon. 
Whether they were indigenous to these parts or came from I 
outside is still a fascinating subject of debate among scholars. 
The probabilities are that Uiey were not indigenous. 

H. G. Wells would tell us that in prehistoric times, when 
the Mediterranean was still a landlocked sea, and the ocean 
currents had not opened up the Straits of Gibraltar, there liv¬ 
ed along the south shoreof the Mediteranean a brunette peo¬ 
ple which included the Dravidians, the Basques, the Egyptians j 
and the Italians. Their complexion varied in tints from very 
light brown lo dark brown. The Basque language is believed 
to have an affinity to the Tamil language, both being ag¬ 
glutinative. ' 

In course ol lime the Dravidians migrated ea.stwards, the < 
Basques settled down on both sides on the Pyrennes, the 
Italians went to north shore, and the Egyptians developed | 
along the Nile. The first European settlers in Canada would i 
appear to be Freiicli speaking Basques who have left relics in j 
some Francophone iMMsonal names among French Canadians. 
Dorvalfihe name ol the air port area in Montreal) is probably 
a corruption of the purely Bas<|ue name Duval. All this is by | 
the way. j 

The important fact ol history is that centuries before the ] 
Aryans appeared on the s< ene in India the island country ol 
Ceylon was inhabited by the Dravidian people. The people 
spoke the Tamil language <iiid worshipped Siva of the Hindu I 
religion. The Singhala langu.ige liad not yet been evolved. Thel 
only populated areas at Ihiil lliiu' were the north-central parts 
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111 and around modern Anuradhapura and a narrow coastal 
hell in the south. The rest was inaccessible jungle, mountain 
ranges, or dry and arid waste land. Recorded history begins 
with the populations speaking the Tamil language, following 
the Hindu religion, and ruled over by Tamil kings. 

Time wrought changes in the tribal make-up of society. Two 
events led lo the selling in motion of a process of polarization 
ol the population. One was the introduction of Buddhism in 
the island during the reign of Emperor Asoka in Bihar in North 
India (264 B, C. - 227 B. C.). The other was the arrival in the 
island of a band of seven hundred marauders from some part 
ol India. Whether the latter event preceded or followed the 
introduction of Buddhism, it is hard lo tell. These marauders, 
however, set up a settlement of their own in the island, adopted 
the new religion, imported women from the neighbouring 
Tamil country in India for wives, and began a new life in the 
land where chance and adverse winds had cast them. Nobody 
knows lo what ethnic group they belonged. But they were cer¬ 
tainly not Aryans, for the Aryans who came into India were 
very while in complexion. It is possible that they spoke a North 
Indian dialect that had been influenced by the Prakrit of the 
Aryans. With the wives came hordes of Tamil relatives, and 
they helped lo swell the numbers of the new settlement, ft is 
natural, too, that they established close commerce and inler- 
murse and possibly intermarried, with the indigenous Dravi¬ 
dian population. Inevitably in the beginning it was a mixed 
society, but eventually the newcomers were largely absorbed 
into ihe indigenous fabric. 

Divisive forces lend to evolve a polarization into irrecon- 
< liable (actions. Whether in primitive tribal societies or in the 
modern civilized world.religion is always a dividing influence. 
And converts to a new religion are aggressively fanatical. From 
among the indigenous Tamil population the new converts to 
Buddhism found themselves rather removed and segregated 
from the parent body. Simultaneously, the new settlers with 
I heir Tamil wives and relatives, being conscious of their 
loreignness, also considered themselves as being something 
dilferenl and tended lo live apart. 

The new religion. Buddhism, united the two groups and 
helped lo create a sense of oneness and common awareness 
ol being dilferenl from the old parent community which, in 
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course of time, helped fo evolve a new community of people 
and a new language. 

Buddhist scriptures and literature are all in Pali, a dialect 
belonging to the Prakrit group of Aryan tongues spoken in 
Northern India and one in which the Buddha delivered his ser¬ 
mons. The missionary monks who came to Ceylon were either 
from Asokas' Nalanda University in Bihar spealbng Pali or some 
other related Prakrit dialect or from the great Buddhist Cen¬ 
tre in Kanchipuram m the Tamil country of South India speak¬ 
ing the Tamil language. This fact is attested by the inscriptions 
over the rock-hewn cave dwellings occupied by these monks 
still to be found in Ceylon. The inscriptions are all in Tamil 
stating the name of the Thera (monk) who occupied the cave 
and that of his patron. Tire evolution of a new community of 
people also saw a parallel evolution of a new language. Since 
the missionary Buddhist monks were in those days the 
repositories of learning and knowledge.it was they who wouid 
have made the main contribution to the process of evolving 
the new language It is only natural that they patterned its 
grammar and language structure on Pali and the Indo-Aryan 
family of languages with a vocabulary drawn mostly from Pali, 
Sanskrit and Tamil. 

Ceylon thus s«iw the emergence of the Singhalese people 
and the Singhala language It is. of course, impossible to assign 
any dale, but the process most probably started at or about the 
lime when Buddhism came to Ceylon. The Singhala language 
has no literature which is older than six or seven hundred! 
years. As late as 1815 A. D. when the Kandyan Convention 
ceding the Kingdom to the British was signed by the Kandyan 
Chiefs, the Adigai Kalwalte, ancestor of the FTime Minister 
Mrs. Sirimavo Kandarnulke, and one or two others signed their 
names in Tamil. There are historical documents bearing the 
signatures of Singhalese Kings which are in Tamil. During the 
lime of the Polonnaruwa Kingdom (10 - 12 C A. D.) under the 
Singhalese Kings Vljayaiialiu I. Parakrama Bahu 1, and Ga' 
jabahu If, the Treasury accounts and documents were all kepi 
in Tamil. All these facts go to establish that the evolution was: 
a long drawn-out process. 

Time has, however, vested the new people with th: 
character of a race. They have come to be spoken of as 
separate Singhalese race. 
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Those of the original indigenous population who resisted 
ilie proselytizing efforts of the Buddhist missionaries con¬ 
tinued to remain Tamil and Hindu. At the present day, even 
alter more than twenty centuries, they still remain Tamil and 
Hindu. Alter the coming of the European powers, however, a 
lew have embraced Christianity. 

These circumstances could not have been conducive to the 
■levelopment of friendship and mutual respect between the two 
peoples. Instead, they kept alive the conditions of antagonism 
and enmity which had characterized the early beginnings. 

The Mahavamsa is a Buddliist chronicle of the early kings 
ol Ceylon, both Singhalese and Tamil, composed in the Pali 
language in the 9th century A. D. Its author is a Buddhist 
monk by the name of Mahanama. The monk makes Prince 
Dutta Gamini (alsoknown asDuttugemunu), the reputed van- 
guisher of the Tamils, the hero of his poem. A later chronicle, 
the Culavamsa, also by a Buddhist monk and in the Pali 
language, makes Parakrama Bahu 1 its hero of the poem for 
having held sway over the Tamils as well although the King 
liiiiiself was half Tamil. Both chronicles spew out so much 
venom against the Tamils that it is not surprising the an¬ 
tagonism and enmity between the two peoples have persisted 
down the ages. 

Fanned thus by the writings of the Buddhist clergy, fuell¬ 
ed by the periodical invasions from the Tamil Kingdoms of 
South India, and nursed by the dynastic rivalries and wars of 
the Singhalese princes, the enmity lasted through and 
(lermeated the entire course of history. The invasions from 
South India did not bring about any migration of Tamils into 
Ceylon as is generally believed. The invasions only helped to 
liarden the feeling of antagonism against the Tamils which was 
already there. 

In the 11th and 12th centuries A. D. the Chola Emperors 
ol the Tamil country in South India launched a number of in¬ 
vasions against Ceylon. As a matter of fact, the island was 
under Chola occupation and government for three quarters 
ol a century. When the Chola power in India declined, a 
Singhalese prince, Vijayabahu, recaptured the Polonnaruwa 
Kingdom. The bulk of the occupation forces returned to India. 
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Of (he large Tamil armies and other people who came to I 
Ceylon with the several waves of invasion, not all the troops] 
and people returned to India. Large numbers remained behind] 
to add to the population of Ceylon. Not all retained their Tamili 
identity. Large numbers were assimiliated into the Singhalese] 
milieu and became Singhalese, as the family names of quite] 
a number of people would attest today. 

In a reverse process, Parakrama Bahu I sent a large] 
Singhalese expeditionary force against the Tamil Pandyanj 
Kingdom in South India under the command of General Dan-j 
danayaka Lankapura. The army was defeated and the General] 
and his second in command were captured and beheaded. The] 
records, however, do not show that the Singhalese troops] 
returned to Ceylon. Presumably the remnants of the army] 
were absorbed and assimilated into the population of India. 

It is again a fact of history that the Singhalese Kings had 
mercenary armies and personal bodyguards recruited from the] 
Tamil, Telugu and Kannada countries of South India and from] 
Java and Malaysia. They were given lands and settled in the] 
Singhalese areas. One of the later Singhalese Kings goi down] 
400 Tamil families from South India to peel cinnamon barks] 
and settled them amidst the Singhalese people in the south-] 
western coastal area of the island. All these foreign elements] 
have today been assimilated into the Singhalese mainstream.] 

The point is that (he Singhalese animosity towards the] 
Tamils is not because that they are Tamils but because they] 
have resisted and are still continuing to resist the process of] 
assimilation. Tliey aspire to force the remaining Tamils to get 
assimilated and becuiiie Singhalese and Buddhists. Referring 
to the problem of the Tamils who were brought to Ceylon by] 
the British to provide the labour for work in the tea and rub-j 
her plantations. Prime Minister Sir John Kotelawela is said to] 
have remarked to some ol his colleagues once, "Tlie Tamils] 
who were brought to Ceylon by the Singhalese Kings, by the ] 
Portuguese and by the Dutch hove all become Singhalese Why] 
should we be worried about the Tamils who were brought by] 
the British? They cannot remain Tamils for long." That remarld 
sums up the attitude which is at (he bottom of all the conflictsl 
between the two peoples. 1 


Over the centuries internecine warfare, the malarial mos- 
giiita drought, famine and other natural causes drove (he 
Tamils to the north and east of (he island where they lived in 
large concentrations, established a separate Kingdom of their 
own, and enjoyed relative peace Thick jungles separated them 
Irom the Singhalese. These jungles were a formidable barrier 
tietween the two peoples. 

The dawn of tlie 17lh century saw the ships of the seafar¬ 
ing nations of Europe appear in the Indian Ocean waters. They 
were attracted to the island by the cinnamon trade of Ceylon. 
They found a prosperous Tamil Kingdom in the north and east 
ol Ceylon which had existed for more than five centuries. Ac¬ 
cording to Professor G. C. Mendis, a Singhalese historian, "It 
Nurvived the conquests of the Pandya, the Singhalese and the 
Vijayanagara rulers, and came to an end only in 1621 when 
It was conquered by the Portuguese. The same invasion com¬ 
pelled the Singhalese to move southwards leaving the ancient 
centres of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva as a no man's 
land".’ 

In the western maritime part of Ceylon, which is now the 
Western and Southern Provinces, the Portuguese found a 
Singhalese Kingdom with a king having his seat of government 
lit Jayawardenepura Kotte. This city had been founded by a 
Tamil Viceroy named Alakeswara of the Singhalese King who 
ruled from Gampola to defend the Kingdom against the Tamil 
King of the Jaffna Kingdom whose navy had laid siege. 
Alakeswara later became the Singhalese King by the name of 
Alagakonara who ruled over the western maritime part which 
came to be known as the Kotte Kingdom. It is to this city of 
Jayawardenepura Kotte that the Government of President 
Jayawardene had shifted the Capital and Parliament of Ceylon. 
The Kotte Kingdom was also conquered by the Portuguese. 

Portuguese rule over the conquered territories of the Jaff¬ 
na and Kotte Kindgoms was shortlived. The Dutch conquered 
them from the Portuguese and established their rule until the 
close of the I8th century when the British ousted the Dutch. 
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By the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 these territories were ceded 
to Itie British Crown. 

In the mountainous central part of Ceylon the Singhalese 
had established another Kingdom. Its King was a Tamil prince 
from South India who had his seat of government in Kandy. 
This Kandyan Kingdom was the last bastion of Singhalese in¬ 
dependence. It had managed to beat off repeated attacks by 
the European powers, but the King was bedevilled by palace 
intrigues and plots. Finally in 1815 he was betrayed by his 
Singhalese Chief Minister to the British who captured the King, 
occupied his Kingdom, and annexed it to the British Crown. 
The whole island of Ceylon thus became a British possession. 

For the entire duration of the Portuguese and Dutch oc¬ 
cupation of the Jaffna and Kotle Kingdoms' territories the oc¬ 
cupying powers had maintained separate administrations in the 
respective territories. The people were contained in their 
respective territories, and the Tamil-Singhalese animosity had 
no chance to show up. The British continued that system in the 
beginning even with regard to the newly annexed Kandyan 
Kingdom territory. 

In 1833, however, the British put an end to that system] 
pleading administrative convenience. Upon the recommenda¬ 
tions of a Royal Commission headed by a Captain Colebrook 
the three conquered territories were unified into a single 
political entity of a Crown Colony with a centralised ad¬ 
ministration in Colombo under a British Governor. And this 
they did without asking the wishes of the people. Perhaps no 
conqueror in history ever did. 

This was an epoch-making event. For the first time in its 
two thousand years of fiistory the whole of Ceylon was 
brought under the effective control and administration of cen-l 
tralised government. At no lime in the past during that long 
history had any King, whether Tamil or Singhalese, ever exer¬ 
cised effective power over the entirety of the island although 
some of them had made bombastic claims to being universal! 
Sovereign and Emperor of all Lanka (Ceylon), The British 
Governor responsible to none but his Sovereign in England ruM 
ed the whole Colony from Colombo as one political entity. 
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It is this event which made the Tamils of the northern 
Kingdom of Jaffna a minority in a unified Ceylon as against 
the combined numbers of the Singhalese in the territories of 
the Kotte and Kandyan Kingdoms. It had far-reaching conse- 
(|uences to the Tam^ What was administrative convenience 
to the British proved to be the death knell of Tamil in¬ 
dependence and sovereignty. It enabled the British to exploit 
the Tamils and lure large numbers of them to leave their 
homeland and migrate into the Singhalese country. It helped 
to revitalize the centuries-old enmity of the Singhalese. 

When Lord Macaulay's scheme of education to produce 
English-educated clerks to man government and mercantile of¬ 
fices was introduced in Ceylon the rulers found in the Tamils 
an excellent material for their purposes. They recruited 
them in large numbers for employment throughout Ceylon. 
In their wake others came out of their traditional homeland 
to establish themselves in the learned professions, business 
and trade The English planters found that the northern Tamils 
turned out to be very good tea-makers and employed many of 
them in their plantations. 

Since Ceylon under the British was one country under a 
single administration for all intents and purposes, racial dif¬ 
ferences never affected the mobility of the population, so 
much so, that towards the close of British rule the number of 
Tamils who had ventured out almost equalled that of those who 
remained in their traditional homeland areas. The Tamil coim- 
try had no attractions (or the Singhalese, nor did the British 
find it of any potential value for economic development. By 
dint of hard work and perseverance the Tamils who ventured 
out achieved a certain measure of economic advancement, and 
helped in the development and prosperity of the Singhalese 
areas where they happened to live, more particularly the 
capital city of Colombo 

Generally speaking, the Singhalese by nature are a most 
lovable and friendly people with an easy-going outlook in life 
The two peoples mixed freely, and there existed between them 
a relationship of friendliness and mutual understanding so long 
as neither had any political power in the country. Perhaps a 
common feeling of being subject peoples under an alien rule 
helped to create an atmosphere for friendly coexistence. 
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The emergence of political movements, however, changed 
that atmosphere completely. With the prospect of the British 
departure in sight, the Tamil presence and prosperity in the 
Singhalese areas was availed of as a convenient scapegoat by 
every political faction among the Singhalese in their feuds for 
supremacy among themselves. Therein lies the cause of all the 
disastrous events which followed the British withdrawal from 
Ceylon ■ disastrous not only to the Tamils, but to the Singhalese 
as well and the whole of Ceylon. 

The British withdrawal left a legacy of another problem, 
also concerning Tamils, but Tamils of a different category. They 
are people whose forelathers had been uprooted from their 
homes in the Tamil country of South India by the British in 
comparatively recent times and brought to Ceylon on a pro¬ 
mise of permanent settlement in Ceylon. 

The then Madras Presidency, which included the present 
State of Tamil Nadu and the greater part of Andhra Pradesh, 
was the recruiting ground of the British for labour for all their 
plantations in Ceylon, South Africa, Mauritius, the West In¬ 
dies, Burma, Malaya, Fiji, etc., whole families were engaged 
under a system ol indenture in agreement with the Govern¬ 
ment of India and taken to these countries on the understan¬ 
ding that they would be permanent settlers in the countries 
lo which Ihey were taken. 

Men and women in their thousands were brought to 
Ceylon, sellled In Ihe mountainous parts of Central Ceylon, 
ami made lo cut and clear thousands of acres of jungle and 
mountain slopes. It was all manual labour in those days when 
machinery was iiiiknowii. The cleared land was first planted 
with coffee, and later turned into Tea and Rubber Plantations. 
The men worked between tea bushes and rubber trees, and 
the women plucked ttfa leaves from high mountain slopes, 
before sunrise oi collected latex at the foot of the rubber trees. 
The settlement areas had tio cemeteries, so their dead were 
buried between the tea bushes to provide nourishment. 

Towards the close ol the British rule the descendants of 
these early settlers and later arrivals were more tlian a million I 
in number. They were all (leriiianent citizens of Ceylon andj 
were pari of Ihe fabric of Ceylonese society like any other] 
comiiiunity.They were all born in Ceylon, had grown up in] 


the plantations for generations, and had never known any 
other country outside their plantations. They exercised the 
franchise and elected nine Members to the first Parliament in 
1947. They had representatives in the previous legislatures 
though appointed by the Government before the introduction 
of the Donoughmore Constitution. Under the Donoughmore 
Constitution their elected Member was even a Minister in the 
Government. 

British policy, therefore, was directly responsible for the 
vulnerable position in which they left both cathodes of Tamils 
when they departed from Ceylon, the Colebrook unification 
of 1833 for the plight of the Ceylon Tamils, and the labour 
recruitment system for that of the Tamils of the plantation 
districts. Following that departure tragedy struck both 
categories. It is true that no exploiter in history ever cared for 
Ihe comforts of the exploited, but a little more competent 
diplomacy could have averted the tragedy. Britain failed in the 
discharge of her trust. 
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CHAPTER 2 


T he inlroducUon of the Soulbury Constitution in 1947 laid 
the foundation for the tragedy that befell the Tamils in 
Ceylon. The history of its birth, its decline and ite 
eventual fall is the history of the tragedy itself. It consUtutesjl 
the blackest chapter in Tamil-Singhalese relationship. 1 

The success of political freedom and independence to col- | 
onial peoples in the modem world always presupposes an abili¬ 
ty on the part of the hitherto subject people to govern their 
country in accordance with the universally understood but un¬ 
written rules of civilized conduct and decency. Independence 
does not mean a licence to deviate from those rules. In the case I 
of Ceylon, unfortunately, the Singhalese leaders used the new-1 
ly won freedom, not to build a healthy and prosperous nation I 
from where the British left, but to go back into the Middle Ages 
of history and revive the Mahavamsa antagonism. 

Why this was so is probably due to the truism that freedom 
is valued most by a people who fight for it, who make sacrifices 
and battle for it. It may be a violent war as in the case of The 
American War of Independence, or it may be a non-violent 
struggle as in the case of India. In both cases the people con¬ 
cerned made tremendous sacrifices, and they knew what the 
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value of political freedom was, and they made a great success 
of the independence they fought for. In the case of Ceylon 
there was neither a war. nor a non-violent struggle, nor 
sacrifices, nor anything. Freedom was simply delivered to the 
Singhalese on a platter, as it were, in consequence of the In¬ 
dian struggle. 

When World War II was in its concluding stages it was ap¬ 
parent to most political observers that the Empire would have 
to undergo a change in its pattern, and England would not be 
able to hold on to her far-flung territories. The "Quit India" 
Movement in India was shaking the very foundations of the 
Empire with Gandhi, Nehru, and hundreds of thousands of In¬ 
dian freedom fighters in prison, and the Viceroy Lord Wavell 
unable to get his writs run in any part of India. 

In Ceylon, the British Supreme Commander of South-East 
Asia. Lord Louis Mountbatten, had his Headquarters in Kan¬ 
dy, Admiral Layton was in overall control of the island, and 
the civil administration of internal affairs was in the hands of 
a Board of Ministers headed by D. S Senanayake but subject 
to checks by three British Secretaries. The imminence of India's 
independence was in the air. 

D. S Senanayake chose an opportune moment to com¬ 
municate with Whitehall and raise the question of Ceylon’s 
independence. Whitehall replied that the matter would have 
to await the conclusion of the War. After further exchanges 
Whitehall requested the Board of Ministers to submit a con¬ 
stitutional scheme which would be examined and reported on 
by a Royal Commission to be appointed at the end of the War. 
The Board of Ministers, composed preponderently of 
Singhalese Ministers, submitted a scheme modelled on the 
British system of Cabinet Government and insisted on its total 
acceptance without any Commission having to examine it. It 
is well known that the draft scheme was the handiwork of Sir 
Ivor Jennings, then Princijial of the Ceylon University College. 

When the War came to an end Whitehall, nevertheless, ap¬ 
pointed a Royal Commission under the chairmanship of Vis¬ 
count Soulbury with terms of reference to study the 
constitutional scheme of the Board of Ministers, hear evidence 
In Ceylon, if necessary, and to recommend proposals for the 
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reform of the constitution. D. S Senanayake and his Ministerial 
colleagues decided to boycott the Commission - only official¬ 
ly and formally. They had long and protracted negotiations 
with the Commission in Colombo privately. 

In view of the later acceptance of the Board of Ministers' 
Scheme in its entirety the question may be asked, what was 
the need for a Royal Commission? The most plausible explana¬ 
tion would be that Whitehall was aware of the existence of a 
Tamil-Singhalese conflict in Ceylon and the Board of Ministers' 
Scheme was a completely Singhalese proposal, and that the 
British did not wish to appear as having not consulted the 
Tamils and other minorities. Their solution to an almost iden-( 
tical conflict in India, the Hindu-Muslim problem, was going 
to be different. In India they were going to be partial to the 
minority, while in Ceylon they were going to be partial to the' 
majority. The difference probably made them sensitive to a 
possible accusation. 

Whatever the reason for the appointment may have been, 
the Soulbury Commission visited during 1944-45 and held 
public sittings in the principal cities of the island. All the im¬ 
portant minority communities made representations through 
their organizations. 

The Ceylon Tamils were not politically united at the time 
under a single leadership or organization. There were several 
groups holding different political opinions and which pulled 
in different directions. By and large, Tamil nationalism in 
general was represented by G. G. Ponnampalam with popular 
support at the grassroots level. He had a charismatic personali¬ 
ty. He had already started advocating a formula for balanced 
representation for all the communities in the future legislaturaj 
The formula came to be known as G. G. Ponnampalam's Fifty! 
Fifty Demand. The moderates among the Tamils were led by 
Arunachalam Mahadeva (later. Sir), a Minister in D. S 
Senanayake's Board of Ministers under the Donoughmore CoiH 
stitution. The moderates stood for full cooperation with tha 
Singhalese without conditions. ] 

There was, however, one thing in common between the naj 
tionalists and the moderates, namely, both believed very firmlw 
that the Tamils must have the right to settle and live in anw 
part of Ceylon. Factually the North and East remained 
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predominantly Tamil, and the rest predominantly Singhalese. 
It is this belief which turned out to be a fatal mistake in political 
lliinking and which has cost the Tamils thousands of lives and 
millions of rupees worth of property. 

Efforts were, therefore, made to draw in all the groups of 
varying political opinions into one organization with a view 
lo putting forward a united demand before the Soulbury Com¬ 
mission on behalf of the Ceylon Tamils. An ad-hoc body was 
set up for the purpose at a meeting in 1944 held at the Z^hira 
College Hall in Colombo The notice convening the meeting 
was sponsored mostly by G. G. Ponnampalam^ supporters. Two 
colleagues of mine of the Colombo Bar met me wiUi the notice 
and asked me to sign it as a convenor. I declined. For one thing, 
I was not ready to enter active politics for personal reasons. 
For another. I did not believe that the formula of balanced 
representation was a justifiable proposition, or for that mat¬ 
ter, it was an effective solution for the Tamil problems. For a 
third, I was academically attracted to the idea of a federal 
sj-stem of government as the most suitable answer to the inter¬ 
racial animosity, being largely influenced in this by a 
newspaper article which S W. R. D. Bandaranaike had written 
shortly after his return from Oxford advocating federal system 
lor Ceylon. 

The same lawyer friends had taken the notice round at the 
rolombo Law Library for signatures. S J. V. Cheivanayakam 
told me many years later that these gentlemen for reasons best 
known to them did not wish to approach him, but that he went 
up and signed the notice as a convenor since he thought 
Ponnampalam's formula must be given the fullest backing. 
Cheivanayakam was eventually drafted into the ad-hoc body. 
A. Mahadeva, S Natesapillai, and the other moderates also 
joined the body in a show of solidarity in spite of the fact that 
Iheir most vociferous political opponent. G. G. Ponnampalam 
was chosen as the leader. This ad-hoc body later evolved into 
the Ceylon Tamil Congress party. 

The ad-hoc body made the representations before the 
frommission on behalf of the Ceylon Tamils. G. G. Ponnam¬ 
palam presented the case as its sole spokesman. He enunciated 
I lie fifty-fifty formula for Parliamentary representation in a 
marathon address which would have gone down in history as 
4 landmark performance if only it had espoused a worthier 
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proposal for the soluUon of the Tamil-Singhalese problem. I 
However, it represented the consensus that had been reached I 
among all the leaders of the time. I 

The formula simply meant that fifty per cent of the seats I 
in the legislature to be esUblished under the reformed con- I 
stitution should be allotted to the Singhalese by virtue of their I 
being the majority people while all the other minority com- I 
munities put together should be given the remaining fifty per I 
cent. I 

The thinking that underlay the formula was that no one I 
community would be in a position to dominate such a I 
legislature. After all, had not the previous pre-Donoughmore I 
Legislative Councils been similarly constituted? While the I 
predominantly Tamil North and East could be expected to elect I 
their own Tamil representaUves, the scattered and widespread I 
Tamil presence throughout Ceylon would also be assured of I 
an effecUve voice even though by themselves they could never I 
hope to elect tlieir own members on a territorial basis. It was I 
the only way to protect interest which had taken generations I 
to build. The formula assumed that all the minority com- I 
munities could be expected to be united in a given situation. I 

It was. indeed, a spurious thinking. Even if the formula had I 
been accepted by the Singhalese leaders, let alone the Com- I 
missloners, it would not have made an iota of difference to the I 
course of events that followed the grant of independence. The I 
Soulbury Commission paid a polite tribute to G. G. I 
Ponnampalam's performance, but rejected the formula. It made I 
its recommendations accepting the Scheme of the Board of I 
Ministers in its totality. I 

Posterity cannot be blamed if they have a grouse against I 
the Tamil leadership of those times. It was a time that called I 
for the exercise of the greatest political wisdom and foresight. I 
It required thinking in terms of the future of the Tamil race I 
in Ceylon as a whole rather than in terms of the protection I 
of sectarian interests. They naturally have a grievance, because I 
it is they who have been, and who continue to be, the helpless I 
witnesses and victims of Singhalese misrule and misdeeds. I 
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During the ihirtyfive years since the British left Govern¬ 
ments behave as though the only function of government is 
to eliminate the Tamils from Ceylon. Their citizenship has 
been made a doubtful right in their own motherland. A sec¬ 
tion of them has been deprived of franchise rights. Their lands 
have been taken away and colonized with Singhalese people 
under Government-funded projects. Their language has been 
deprived of recognition and they have to learn the Singhala 
language if they aspire for Government or mercantile employ¬ 
ment. Their jobs under the Government have been taken away 
and given to the Singhalese. They are debarred fr'm all fresh 
recruitments. Admissions to universities and places of higher 
learning are either denied to them or restricted to the barest 
unavoidable minimum. As a crowning act of despotic rule, they 
lind themselves denied state protection of life and property. 

Naturally the later generations began to question the 
wisdom of the political leaders of those times. After nearly four 
hundred years ol foreign occupation and rule history 
presented the first opportunity to the Tamils to regain their 
lost freedom. In neighbouring India a minority similarly plac¬ 
ed availed itself of a similar opportunity and found protection 
by establishing a separate state. They wondered why their 
leaders had failed to think of a similar solution for the Tamils 
in Ceylon. 

It IS not that such thoughts did not occur to the leaders. As 
a matter of fact, after the Soulbury Commission's recommen¬ 
dations were made known. G. G. Ponnampalam sent a cable 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies suggesting that if the 
Commission’s proposals were not revised the Tamils would be 
forced to press for a federal constitution. He followed it up by 
a futile last minute visit to London. 

The truth is that the leaders were drawn almost entirely 
Irom Colombo's affluent Tamil society which was more con¬ 
cerned with preserving the status quo of its interests. They 
dreaded the prospect of being uprooted and llie revolutionary 
change in the pattern of living which must necessarily have 
resulted from any form of division. Concern for their vested 
Interests in Colombo and other Singhalese areas has always 
been influencing their political thinking, and had been an 
obsession with them. The great tragedy is that this obsession 
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persisted to the present day until the objects of that interest 
went up in smoke and rivers of blood ran along the drains. 

This was the obsession that beset the Tamil leadership, and 
the Singhalese leaders were not slow to sense and exploit it. 
The debate on the White Paper containing the new constitu¬ 
tional proposals showed their cunning and how the Tamil 
leaders succumbed to it. 

In India political proposals of this nature were considered 
and either accepted or rejected by the two great national par¬ 
ties. the Indian National Congress as representing the Hindus 
and the Indian Muslim League as representing the Muslims. 
These parties decided the destinies of their peoples. In Ceylon, 
however, the question whether the White Paper was to be ac¬ 
cepted or not was left, not to the wishes of the people which 
could have been ascertained by holding a general election, but 
to an obsolete State Council which had been elected ten years 
previously in 1936. During those ten years political opinion 
in the country had undergone a significant change, and this 
Council could not be said to have reflected that change nor 
could its Members be said to have represented the wishes of 
the peopla The Board of Ministers and Whitehall, however, 
decided to abide by the decision of this old State Council. 

At the debate on the white Paper in the State Council in 
1946, Arunachalam Mahadeva, S Natesapillai, Jeganathan 
Tliiagarajah and others of the moderate school of thought com¬ 
mitted a complete somersault from the position they had taken 
up before the Royal Commission, and reverted back to their 
old stance of cooperation with the Singhalese. G. G. Ponnam- 
palam was away in England making a last-minute effort to get 
the Imperial Government to change its attitude He did not par¬ 
ticipate in the debate. 

The Singhalese leaders in the State Council mustered all 
their powers of persuasion to urge the acceptance of the con- 
situtional proposals. Speaker after speaker, D. S. Senanayake, 
& W. R. D. Bandaranaike, A. F. Molamure (who later became 
the first Speaker of the House of Representatives), George E. 
de Silva, and many others, made fervent appeals for coopera¬ 
tion with the Singhalese to work the new constitution. They 
appealed, pleaded and cajoled. Almost parrot-like they all 
begged; "Please trust us and give us a chance to prove that 
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we are worthy of your trust." - "Please have faith in us and see 
whether we are worthy descendants of the mighty Singhalese 
race or not." - "Please let us work this constitution and see 
whether we cannot overcome its shortcomings." - "Please let 
us give this constitution a trial, and we will prove to you that 
your fears are unfounded." D. S Senanayake even cited history 
to say that Tamil Kings had ruled the Singhalese, and 
Singhalese Kings had ruled the Tamils, but the people had 
always lived in amity.* 

The speeches of the Tamil Members are a study in political 
prostitution. They all advocated that the Singhalese must be 
trusted, and that full cooperation should be extended to work 
the new constitution. S Natesapilai's theme was: We placed 
our case before the judge (the British lm|>erial Power), the 
judge has ruled against us, and there is nothing more that we 
can da The Tamil pundit that he was, he even quoted Auvai 
the poetess; Kiltathayin vettena mara (If you cannot get a thing 
you want, forget it instantly). Jeganathan Thiagarajah even 
spoke of armed rebellion. Any other people in the cir¬ 
cumstances, he said, would have risen in armed rebellion, but 
we cannot do that; therefore, let us cooperate with the 
Singhalese and work this new constitution. My advice to my 
people, he added, is to trust the Singhalese 

The State Council resolved to accept the new constitution. 
All the Members representing the Ceylon Tamils voted in 
favour. 

An interesting account of a revealing episode concerning 
this voting was going the rounds in political circles at that time 
Some prominent Tamils like S J. V. Chelvanayakam, Dr. E. M. 
V. Naganathan, Handy Perinpanayagam and others made an 
eleventh hour effort to persuade the Tamil Members of the 
State Council to vote against the White Paper. Natesapillai pro¬ 
mised them that he would vote against. D. S Senanayake held 
a reception at his official residence on the eve of the voting. 
While he was seated on the lawn surrounded by a group of 
distinguished visitors, he noticed the turbaned head of the 
occupant of a car that drove up the driveway. He had probably 
known that Natesapillai had b^n persuaded to vote against the 


* FttT fiillrrexfrarti o/ $prtches from tht Hansani. $€e «t|r t«oiigiira( prrndeiitlal 
■drfrrss lo (hr SuKodchi Kafoycm. 1969. 
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White Paper. .N'atesapillai alighted from his car and was walk¬ 
ing up to the group when Senanayake turned to his neighbour 
and exclaimed in a half whisper but loud enough to reach the 
ear of the aproaching gentleman. "Ah. here comes our future 
Minister." The die was cast. The following day Natesapillai 
voted in favour of the acceptance of the White paper. Any 
other people, as Jeganathan Thiagarajah had said, would have 
resorted to violence, but not the Tamils of Ceylon, because 
they have been nurtured in the ways of democratic behaviour. 
They bided their time to vent their anger. At the first general 
elections held in 1947 under the new Consitution alt these 
members of the old State Council were routed. Natesapilai was 
defeated by S J. V. Chelvanayakam, A. Mahadeva by G. G. Pon- 
nampalam; Mahadeva and Jeganathan Thiagarajah never 
returned to politics. 


One is tempted to wonder whether if is an inherent 
weakness of all minorities to be trusting of the majority. 
Whether as a virtue or of necessity, that is how numeric^ 
minorities tend to behave, placing a trust in the majority. In 
all the countries where Parliamentary democracy is working 
satisfactorily the majorities, for their part, always respect that 
trust and reciprocate by doing nothing to betray that trusi 
Societies cannot do otherwise than to follow the well-know 
adage that trust begets trust if they want to advance cultural' 
ly, economically, politically, and in international standing as 
a civilized nation. It was only in Nazi Germany that the Sla 
exhibited arrogant intolerance, and Germany paid for it byj 
dismemberment. 

The recommendations of the Soulbury Commission wer 
implemented quite expeditiously. Buckingham Palace issue 
the two Orders in Council of 1946, namely The Ceylon Con 
silution Order in Council and The Ceylon Parliamentary Ele 
lions Order in Council. Ceylon thus became a Dominion unde^ 
the British Crown. General Elections for the first Parliament] 
were held in 1947. 

Because the new constitutional scheme envisaged a party j 
system of government on the British pattern, efforts were made 
to organize a single well-defined political parly to rellec 
Singhalese nationalism but under the cloak of Ceylonese] 
nationalism. The Ceylon National Congress, to whic 


D. Si Senanayake, his son Dudley Senanayake, his nephew John 
Kotelawela, A. F. Molamure and J. R. Jayawardene belonged, 
and the Singhala Maha Sabha, of which S. W. R. D. Ban- 
daranaike was the leader, were merged to become the United 
National Party (UNP). The Tamil moderates Uke A. Mahadeva 
and S Natesapilai joined this party. On the Tamil side, the ad- 
hoc body which had been set up for the purpose of making 
representations to the Soulbury commission on behalf of the 
Ceylon Tamils became a permanent political party under the 
name of the Ceylon Tamil CongressfTC) with G. G. Ponnam- 
palam as its leader. The Tamils of the hill country plantation 
districts were already organized under the Ceylon Indian Con- 
gress(CIC|. 

All these parties fielded candidates on their parly labels 
at the General Elections in 1947. The UNP secured a majori¬ 
ty of the seats, and its leader D. S. Senanayake was appointed 
the first Prime Minister of the new Dominion of Ceylon. 
Ceylon was not completely independent as yet. 

When D. S. Senanayake was carrying on negotiations with 
Whitehall for consitutional reforms he was pressing for full 
iiide|>endence. He had been told that if Ceylon made a request 
lor complete independence after the General Elections, His 
Majesty's Government in Britain would consider getting the 
necessary legislation passed by the Parliament at Westminster. 
By Ceylon it was said to have been intended to mean that all 
Ihe important conimunites which make up the population of 
Ceylon must jointly make the request, and only on such a re¬ 
quest Britain would consider the grant of full independence. 

Here was yet another opportunity, and most definitely the 
last, for wise leaders to avail of if they were genuinely in¬ 
terested in the Tamil race and people. But the men who claim¬ 
ed to have come forward to serve the Tamil people failed to 
seize it even now, for such was their psychotic addiction to 
trust. 

D. S. Senanayake had a faithful adviser in the person of Sir 
Gliver Goonelilleke, one of the astutest and wiliest diplomats 
ol the time. Possibly on Goonetilleke's advice he set about the 
liiisiness ol Cabinet-making keeping in mind Britain's condi¬ 
tions lor the grant ol independence He constituted his Cabinet 
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to include Singhalese, Tamil, Muslim, Malay, European and 
Burgher Ministers as representative of all the communities. 
Sundaralingam, M. P. for Vavuniya, was the Tamil Minister whi 
was supposed to represent the Tamils. 

There was considerable opposition in the country agai 
Sundaralingam joining the Government. He convened 
meeting at the New Town Hall in Colombo to explain to t 
people why he had accepted D. S Senanayake's offer of 
Ministry. It turned out to be a particularly boisterous meeti 
at which the opposition forces led by G. G. Ponnampalam (JafI 
na|, S J. V. Chelvanayakam (Kankesanturai), C. Vannisinghai 
(Kopayl, Dr. E. M. V. Naganathan (Senator), and 
Kumaraswamy (Chavakachcheri), who were the new Membei 
of Parliament all elected on the newly formed Tamil Congn 
parly ticket, cla.shed with the supporters of Sundaralingam! 
The oppositionists demanded that Sundaralingam quit the 
Cabinet. Sundaralingam stubbornly refused, and the meetii 
broke up in a pandemonium. 

One of the first acts of Prime Minister D. S Senanayake wasj 
to introduce a resolution in the Cabinet requesting Britain to 
grant complete independence. The Cabinet approved it 
unanimously, C. Sundaralingam gave his consent to signify that 
the Tamils joined in the request. In December 1947 the Uniti 
Kingdom Parliament enact^ the Ceylon Independence Act n 
nouncing for ever its right to legislate for Ceylon, and makii 
the legislature in Ceylon the soverign Parliament of an 
dependent nation. On February 4, 1948, in a glitteri: 
ceremony at Torrington Square (now renamed Independeni 
Square) in Colombo, the Duke of Gloucester hauled down th< 
Union Jack and hoisted the Uon Flag of the Singhalese sig: 
lying the transfer of power. 

TJiat last act Sundaralingam giving his consent constituti 
the final seal placed on the fate of his people, the Tamil ra 
m Ceylon. The last remaining shred of a trump card which thi 
Tamils might have used to their advantage at an op|x>rtune m 
ment was bartered away by a Tamil Minister. By that single ai 
the Tamils changed their rulers, from the British to th 
Singhalese. One can imagine Sir Ponnampalam Ramanath 
turning in his Samadhi grave in disgust of the intelligence of 
his compatrioLs. 



For all that. Sundaralingam did not remain in the Cabinet 
lor long. He resigned after a few months allegedly over a 
disagreement with the Prime Minister on some matter concer¬ 
ning the Tamils of the hill country plantations. On the Govern¬ 
ment side it was said that he was asked to resign for other 
reasons. Whatever the reasons may have been, as far as the 
Tamil people were concerned, the damage had been done ir¬ 
retrievably before he quit the Government. 

Years later, when the language law was passed, Sundaral- 
mgam was stricken with remorse. He issued public statements 
that it was he who had let down the Tamils, that if he had not 
given his consent to the independence request Britain would 
never have granted it, and the Tamils would not be in the plight 
In which they find themselves today. He said that he was 
writing the statements with tears for the fate of his people. He 
said D. & Senanayake was his trusted friend for whom he had 
drafted many speeches and state papers, and he had implicit 
trust that Iris friend the Prime Minister would never let down 
the Tamils. Like Soulbury, he too believed that had D. S 
Senanayake been alive he would never have countenanced any 
such blatant misuse of the Constitution. 

It is sometimes incredible to see how men of very great in¬ 
tellectual powers, learning and exjrerience, when cast with the 
duty of taking decisions affecting the fates of peoples and na¬ 
tions, allow their decisions to be guided by the trust they hap- 
|)en to have in friends in power, how they persuade themselves 
to believe that the personal attributes of the friends are an ade¬ 
quate safeguard against anything going awry or are a 
substitute for something more permanent, or that the friends 
are blessed with immortality. It is in such circumstances that 
motives are attributed to the actions of public men. There may 
not be the slightest doubt about Sundaralingam's sincerity in 
Ins expression of regret. But what good can lamentations do 
when the very existence of the Tamil people in Ceylon is 
threatened?. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Q uite early in the life of the first Parliament of indepen¬ 
dent Ceylon, the capacity of the party system to func¬ 
tion democratically and un-arbitrarily was put to the 
test, particularly that of the party in power, namely, the UNP. 
In England, from where the system was borrowed, strict obser¬ 
vance of certain traditions and standards which.lhough unwrit¬ 
ten, always governed the conduct of political parties ensured 
the success of the system. It became a valued institution and 
a pillar of Parliament. In Ceylon such a reputation was yet to 
be established. Instead of making an effort to establish it, 
Ceylon chose a path which resulted in demonstrating that the 
system is unworkable in this country. 

A situation arose in which the UNP showed itself in its true 
colours, that it was not interested in working the new Constitu¬ 
tion and its laws in the best traditions of Parliamentary 
Democracy, that it would not hesitate to use its majority in 
Parliament even to tamper with the law, if the law is found to 
be irksome to its members. As a matter of fact, this situation 
was the first and the beginning in a thirtyfive year history of 
legislation in which the UNP has made it clear its understan¬ 
ding of a ruling party’s majority In Parliament is that it is a 
licence to tyranny and despotism. This first situation was 


comparatively a small matter, and no great national issue was 
involved, and yet the UNP found it necessary to intervene with 
quick legislation. 

It arose out of a court decision in an election petition pro¬ 
ceeding. The law governing the election of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment to the House of Representatives is contained in The 
Ceylon Parlimentary Elections Order in Council. 1946. recent¬ 
ly issued by Buckingham Palace to accompiany the Soulbury 
Constitution. One of the Clauses in it that deals with the dis¬ 
qualifications of candidates for election provides that a can¬ 
didate who is "directly or indirectly interested" in any contract 
with the Government is disqualified from being elected to 
Parliament. It is a salutary provision of the law intended to pre¬ 
vent corruption and influence peddling on the part ol persons 
aniring to seats in Parliament and Ministerial office. The court 
decision concerned the interpretation of this disqualifying 
Clause as applicable to a candidate who had been elected at 
the first General Elections. 

At the first General Elections held in 1947, the contest in 
the Constitutency of Kayts in the Northern Province was bet¬ 
ween A. V. Kulasingham, the Tamil Congress candidate, and 
A. L Thambiaiyah, an independent candidate with known 
UNP sympathies. Thambiaiyah was declared elected by a nar¬ 
row margin ol some four or five hundred votes. 

Kulasingham filed an Election Petition challenging the 
election on several grounds, but the main ground was that 
Thambiaiyah was disqualified under the above Clause. He 
alleged that Thambiaiyah was chairman and managing direc¬ 
tor ol the Ceylon Cargo Boat Despatch Company Ltd., and as 
such he was interested in the wharfage and lighterage con¬ 
tracts which his Company had with Colombo Port Authority, 
which was a Government Department. He argued that Tham¬ 
biaiyah was thus disqualified from being elected. Mr. Justice 
Basnayake, the Supreme Court Judge who heard the case, 
agreed with Kulasingham that Thambiaiyah was "directly or 
indirectly interested" in contracts which his Company had 
with the Government Department and declared his election 
void. 

As the law then stood, that judgment was final. The 
Parliamentary Elections Order in Council did not provide for 
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any appeal, possibily because according lo the scheme of lhal 
legislation an Election Judge who hears an election petition 
is always lo be a Judge of the Supreme Court and it was not 
thought proper to provide for an appeal from a Supreme Court 
Judge's Hnding. 

But the judgment was very disturbing to Prime Minister D. 
S. Senanayake and his Ministers and Members of Parliament 
of the UNP. If it concerned only Thambiaiyah perhaps they 
might not have been rattled. It was believed to affect the in¬ 
terests of a number of Ministers and Members of Parliament. 
If allowed to stand, many UNP stalwarts with Parliamentary 
ambitions would not be able lo contest in the future. D. S 
Senanayake. therefore, rushed a Bill through Parliament to 
amend the Order in Council incorporating a new Clause giv¬ 
ing a right of appeal from an Election Judges finding. An ag¬ 
grieved parly could appeal to the Supreme Court within thirty 
days of the Election Courts Judgement. A. L. Thambiaiyah 
lodged his appeal, and three Judges of the Supreme Court, 
after hearing lengthy arguments, set aside Justice Basnayake's 
judgement. Thambiaiyah thus saved his seat as M. P. for Kayts. 

It was not the amending legislation, or the justification for 
it, that attracted attention. After all, it is a well-known func¬ 
tion of the democratic process.whenever defects or flaws are 
detected in new legilsation.to take steps to rectify them in the 
national interest. But this action of the Government was not 
that. It was seen as a sign highlighting the readiness with which 
the leaders of the principal political party of the Singhalese 
people were willing to play havoc with the laws of the coun¬ 
try at the slightest threat to their interests. It presaged a 
dangerous political tendency. It was an ominous portent of 
what they could do with the immense political power which 
the new Constitution and Independence have concentrated in 
their hands. 

As far as the Tamils were concerned they did not have lo 
wail for long to know what the UNP had in store for them. D. 
S Senanayake was quick to resort lo measures to consolidate 
and strengtlien the power of his Singhalese people. Bill after 
bill was introduced in Parliament and a host of administrative 
actions taken dealing the death-blow lo the Tamils. 
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The series of anti-Tamil legislation commenced with The 
Ceylon Citizenship Act 1948. It laid down the law defining a 
Citizen of Ceylon. Those who cannot satisfy the definition 
were aliens. It is a unique citizenship law, the like of which can¬ 
not be found in any other democratic country in the world. 
It was manifestly aimed against the Tamils of both categories 
in Ceylon. It was also to serve as a foundation for further laws 
which were to follow with a view to disfranchising the Tamil 
settlers in the plantations of the hill country. The Art has been 
described as the most draconian piece of legislation im- 
aginabla Its provisions are so harsh that not more than a hand¬ 
ful of Tamils would be able to establish their citizenship. 

Under the provisions of this Art, you are not a citizen of 
Ceylon unless you can establish that you were bom in Ceylon 
and your father was bom in Ceylon before a prescribed date. 
If you were born outside Ceylon, then you are not a citizen 
unless you establish that your father was bom in Ceylon 
before the prescribed date and that your grandfather was bom 
in Ceylon. If both you and your father were bom outside 
Ceylon, then you will have to establish that your grandfather 
and great-grandfather were both bom in Ceylon, and so on. 

These are harsh provisions deliberately intended to shut 
out as many Tamils as the bureaucrats please. It is before the 
bureaucrats that people go with business which requires 
establishing citizeiuhip To establish citizenship legal proof will 
have to be adduced, and the only legal proof acceptable to the 
bureaucrats is the production of the birth certificates of the 
persons whose birth in Ceylon has to be proved. Birth cer¬ 
tificates are not available in all cases for the simple reason that 
the system of registering births and deaths and maintaining 
records of vital statistics was not introduced in Ceylon until 
1898 or thereabouts. The result was that persons in the age 
group of 50 years and over at the time the Art was passed and 
bearing Tamil names could never hope to establish their 
citizenship nor those under 50 years but whose fathers were 
born before 1898. But for his Singhalese name, D. S 
Senanayake himself could never have established that he was 
a citizen of Ceylon. 

The effect of this law was lhal overnight all persons In 
Ceylon bearing Tamil names were made doubtful citizens in 
their own motherland, the land where they and their 
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forefathers and their progenitors had lived from the dawn ol 
history. They will not be accepted as Citizens unless they pro¬ 
ve it. 

The pattern ol anti-Tamil legislation that was intended was 
beginning to reveal llself. 

Almost simulUneously with the Ceylon Citizenship Act, 
a sister piece of legislation was enacted. It was The Indian and 
Pakistani Residents Citizenship Act of 1949 by which people 
of Indian and Pakistani origin with certain residenUal qualifica¬ 
tions were permitted to apply for and obtain the status of a 
Registered Citizen of Ceylon". The measure was spoken of i 
as a concession to soften the rigours of the Ceylon Citizen^ 
ship Act and as proof of the generosity and good intentions 
of the Singhalese leaders, but in reality the true purpose was 
that they required a limited number of the plantation workers 
to remain in Ceylon to work the tea estates. Experience had 
shown them that Singhalese labour could replace the Tamils 
in working the rubber plantations which are mostly in the low ; 
level plains, but Singhalese labour would not work in the lea ' 
estates which are all on the higher altitude mountain slopes. 
Tamils alone were the willing and productive workers on lea l 
states. TTiis Act, therefore, was intended to ensure the con- J 
tinned smooth working of the tea plantations and prevent any l 
disruption of the country's economy. I 

The debates in Parliament on the two Citizenship Bills are 
another illustration of Uie misfortune of the Tamils in their 
leadership. The Tamil Congress was the principal spokesman 
of the Ceylon Tamil people. Its leader, G. G. Ptonnampalam, 
did not speak on the Ceylon Citizenship Bill, but contended 
himself with merely voting against it. S J. V. Chelvanavakam 
told me many years later that that was the time when Pohnam- 
palam was believed to have been negotiating with D. S 
Senanayake to join the Cabinet. 

Chelvanayakam, however, spoke at length. He launched a 
spirited attack on the Government for the machiavellian think¬ 
ing and concept which went behind this cunning piece of 
legislation. He was so carried away by anger that he shouted 
at the Government benches: "You are now hitting at the 
weakest section of the Tamils, you are hitting at the innocent 
and the meek that are labouring in the chill and the cold of thei 
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plantaUons producing your wealth. We will know where we 
stand when our turn comes next, we will know when the next 
piece of legislation in this series comes, the one dealing with 
our language " or words to that effect. Ponnampalam, who was 
in the next seat, kept on tugging at Chelvanayakam's coat tails 
whispering, "Chelva, don't burn your boats. Chelva don't 
burn your boats." Chelvanayakam did not understand the full 
Import ol Itiese words until Ponnampalam joined D. S 
Senanayake's Cabinet. 

The next legislation in the series was The Ceylon 
Parliamentary Elections Orders in Council Amendment Act 
of 1949. After laying down the law defining a Citizen of 
Ceylon, D. S Senanayake by this new Act amended the elec¬ 
tion law once again to provide that only citizens of Ceylon as 
defined by the Ceylon Citizenship Art were eligible to be 
registered as voters and to vote at elections. Procedurally it 
meant that a person would have to apply to be registered as 
a voter and to prove to the satisfaction of the registering of¬ 
ficer that he is a citizen of Ceylon. Obviously, as explained 
earlier, the Tamils of the plantation districts could never hope 
to meet that requirement. 

It was a simple but brilliantly conceived device which made 
a whole sweep of the franchise rights of the one million and 
more Tamils of the hill country plantations who had exercis¬ 
ed that right until then. They elected nine Members of their 
own to the very Parliament in which this law was passed. TTiey 
were, of course, helpless. Indeed, it was to keep them out of 
future Parliaments that this legislation was resorted ta All the 
calculations of Soulbury and Ivor Jennings for these people's 
representation in Parliament, and all Uie labours of the first 
Delimitation Commission to carve out suitable consituencies 
lor them, were set at naught in one stroke. 

At the next annual revision of the electoral registers, all 
Tamil names in the voters,lists of the hill country plantation 
area constituenaes were simply scored off by administrative 
action. The registers ol the nine constituencies which had 
Tamil Members sitting in the current Parliament showed a 
drastic reduction of the total number of voters from around 
30,000 to about 2500, 4000 or 5000. The Nawalapitiya 
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electorate, for example, had its toUl reduced from around 
28,000 to about 2000. The retained names on those registers] 
were all those of Singhalese voters, so that all these con- 
stitutencies returned only Singhalese Members at the next 
General Elections held in 1952 and at every election, 
thereafter. 

In terms of Parliamentary seats the result was quite in¬ 
teresting. The Singhalese strength in Parliament was increas¬ 
ed by the number of seats denied to the Tamils in the hill 
country electorates. An electorate with 40,000 voters elected 
one Member, and an electorate with 2000 voters also elected 
one Member. This was manifestly not the pattern which the 
architects of the constitutional scheme which ushered in in¬ 
dependence, Lord Soulbury and Sir Ivor Jennings, con¬ 
templated. At least, that is what they said. 

The two architects found occasions in later years to give 
expression to their disillusionment. | 

Sir Ivor Jennings, reputedly the draftsman of the ConsUtu- 
tion, once gave a radio talk over the BBC, London. My recollec-: 
tion is that it was reproduced in the LKTENER in December 
1951 or January 1952.1 remember Jennings recalling that D. 
& Senanayake would meet him quite often and brief him on 
various points that needed clarification during the drafting. He I 
then declared as his current view that if at the time of draf-1 
ting he had the experience he now had, the Constitution would 1 
have been different. He did not elaborate how different. J 

These expressions of opinion by the very men who carried J 
on the discussions and negotiations with D. S Senanayak^ 
would lead one to draw the inference that they trusted D.^l 
Senanayake implicitly when they gave the final shape to the ] 
constitutional proposals. It would be an equally legitimate in- I 
ference to say that when he agreed with Whitehall and the I 
Royal Commission to the proposals concerning the franchiaM 
rights and Parliamentary representation of the Tamil plant^ 
tion workers D. S Senanayake had mental reservations. Be that! 
as it may, Jennings probably experienced a rude shock at the I 
manner in which his safeguard provisions had been thwarted.] I 

The five years of the first ParUament was a most vital and I 
decisive period for the Tamils. Their leaders recognized its im-1 
porlance for the future of the race. They understood the trend |l 
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of Singhalese legislation, and realized its ominous portents. 
They knew that the race was heading for a tragic doom. And 
yet, instead of rallying for concerted action to avert the 
disaster, they went in different directions in pursuit of their 
own ambitions. 

The situation is a strange commentary on the state of Tamil 
society. Tlie Tamil people are the proud inheritors of a rich 
heritage. Why, then, have they degenerated into such im¬ 
potence? A little introspection will teU them, it is because they 
have ignored the wisdom and the moral values of that heritage 

It IS a Tamil poet of the 4th century BC who left them words 
of wisdom, the like of which cannot be found in any other 
literature. The poet said: 

‘yalhuw oore yavarum kelir 
theelhum nantrum pirar lhara v^a 
Translated, it means: 

All world is my abode, all mankind my kin, 

The evil and good one doth experience come not from 

external source. 

The Tamils of Ceylon, particularly their leaders who are 
supposed to know better, ignored both the precepts. Let alone 
the vision of the brotherhood of all mankind as contemplated 
in the first line, it is at least within their power to practise 
brotherhood among themselves, like the Muslims da Let alone 
considering the whole world as their village, they can at least 
regard their traditional homeland as one unit where all in¬ 
habitants are equal and where no one area claims to be elite. 

Instead, Tamil society presents a picture of disunity that 
is always nursed by a false pride that has no logical basis, pride 
of every description region-class, caste, birth, wealth.and 
what have you. Northern Province versus the Eastern Pro¬ 
vince, Ceylon Tamil versus the Plantation Tamil, Jaffna ver¬ 
sus Batticaloa, liigh caste versus not so high a caste, the English- 
educated versus the Swabasha-educated, the trousered white- 
collar worker versus the farm workers, and so on. Snobbery 
has pervaded the entire society and prevents people from 
uniting even in the face of grave danger to the whole race. 
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The chasm that divides the Ceylon Tamils from the Tamils 
ol the hill country plantation districts is even more deplorable. 
They exist as two distinct sections in two diderenl 
geographical areas. Historical and social reasons, and possibly 
economical and vocational conditions, did not permit any 
social intercourse or mixing between them in the past. It did 
not suit the colonial rulers or the European planters to en¬ 
courage it either. Besides, the Ceylon Tamils always behaved! 
wi^ a superiority complex towards the plantation area TamilJ 
which was particularly resented by the latter. I 

The worst offenders in this respect were the leaders. They 
never espoused the cause of the plantation workers, nor did 
they evince any interest in their living or working conditions 
in the estates. If any of them did, it was only to betray when 
it suited them. The two sections never made common cause 
on any issue, inevitably the Tamils of the plantations looked 
upon the Ceylon Tamil leadership with distrust. This unfor¬ 
tunate attitude of the Ceylon Tamils was one of the causea-j 
which led to the rise of the Ceylon Indian Congress on the ad¬ 
vice of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the authoritative voice of 
the plantation Tamils. 

On the eve of independence, however, the Tamil Congress 
party which represented the Ceylon Tamils took a unique step i 
which held out great promise. G. G. Ponnampalam as its leader 
gave a written undertaking to the leaders of the Ceylon Indian 
Congress that whenever the Tamil plantation workers or theiM 
interests were threatened he would stand by them and espousei 
their cause. It was the first attempt at forging a solidarity bet'i 
ween the two sections ol the Tamil people G. G. Ponnampalami 
at the Ume was such a popular leader ifiat he was hailed as the 
uncrowned king among the Ceylon Tamils. A combination of 
his powerful voice and the trade union power of the Ceylon 
Indian Congress would certainly have been a potent force whicii 
would have deterred D. S Senanayake and the UNP from purl 
suing their programme of anti-Tamil legislation. J 

But the curse that hangs over the heads of the Tamil peo-^ j 
pie in Ceylon, the craze for office, would not permit that pros 
spect, D. S Senanayake was too shrewd a politician to allow j 
lime for his opponents to consolidate their strength. He and ] 
his adviser were much too seasoned men to let the TamllJ 
solidarity lake shape and grow, and not to exploit the weakness^ 
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of the Tamil leaders. After Sundaralingam left the Cabinet, 
threfore, D. S. Senanayake sent out feelers to G. G. Pon¬ 
nampalam. 

As it turned out, G. G. Ponnampalam was in the opposition 
only until he voted against the Ceylon Citizenship Bill. He was 
taken into the Cabinet soon afterwards and appointed Minister 
of Industries and Fisheries. When the Indian and Pakistani 
Residents Citizenship Bill came up for voting he was in the 
Treasury Benches, and he voted with the Government. His 
joining the Government split the Tamil Congress, but he had 
no qualms. He voted in favour of The Ceylon Parliamentary 
Elections Order in Council Amendment Bill which took away 
the franchise rights of the one million and more Tamils of the 
Plantation Districts. 

It was the unkindest cut of all, the third blow dealt in a line 
to all Tamil hopes of ever resisting Singhalese aggression. G. 
G. Ponnampalam's powerful voice was effectively silenced. He, 
ol course. Justified his action and told a public meeting in Jaff¬ 
na that the Tamils have nothing to gain by remaining in sterile 
opposition for ever. By extending their cooperation ^one they 
could hope to get something out of the situation. He called his 
action Responsive Cooperation. In return for his cooperation 
in disfranchising the Tamils of the plantation districts D. S 
Senanayake would respond with three factories in the Nor¬ 
thern and Eastern Province What a bargain! What kind of 
leadership is it that regards a milUon or more human beings 
as worth only three wretched factories? What kind of leader¬ 
ship is it that fools itself into believing that that was ail the price 
the Tamils were going to be called upon to pay? G. G. Ponnam¬ 
palam lived long enough to see that was not all. 

To give a solemn undertaking to a weak section of the 
Tamils numbering more than a million people.to stand by them 
and protect them, and then to betray them in the very hour 
of their distress and peril was the clearest manifestation of in¬ 
sincerity and opportunism in politics. It helped to aggravate 
the traditional distrust which the Tamils of the plantation 
districts had of the Ceylon Tamil leadership. 

But it is a game two parties can play. The Tamils of the plan¬ 
tation districts wanted for almost thirty years to pay back in 
the same coin. After the General Elections in 1977 their 
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leaders meted out what in every detail was poetic justice to 
the Ceylon Tamils. The circumstances were cent per cent 
identical. 

Checkmated at every turn, the Ceylon Tamils in the 70's, 
this time under the newly formed Tamil United Liberation 
Front (TULF), turned once again to the Tamils of the planta¬ 
tion districts for adventitious support in their brand of oppor¬ 
tunist politics. In a doubtful show of unity (which was not there 
in reality) between the Federal Party, the Ceylon Tamil Con¬ 
gress and the Ceylon Workers Congress, the TULF appointed 
as its joint Presidents the respective leaders of the three par¬ 
ties, S J. V. Chelvanayakam, G. G. Ponnampalam and & Thon- 
daman, as a sort of a "Triumvirate to lead the Tamils as a whole. 
It was obviously yet another attempt to forge a solidarity bet¬ 
ween the two sections of the Tamils. It had the same 
weaknesses as the earlier attempt, and it aimed at the same 
objective of exploiting the trade union power of the Tamils of 
the plantation districts. Like D. S Senanayake, the then leader 
of the UNP, destroying the earlier attempt by taking in G. G. 
Ponnampalam as a Cabinet Minister, this time J. R. 
Jayawardene, also as leader of the UNP, destroyed the later at¬ 
tempt by appointing S. Thondaman to his Cabinet as Minister 
of Rural Industries. II J. R. Jayawardene followed in the 
footsteps of D. S Senanayake, Thondaman followed the exam¬ 
ple of G. G. Ponnampalam, both cases destroying any hopes 
of uniting the two sertions of the Tamils. In both cases the pro¬ 
spect of the two sections acting in concert was utilized as a 
bargaining lever to achieve Ministerial office. If Ponnampalam 
justified his betrayal of the written undertaking to the Tamils 
of the plantation district by pleading his new belief that only 
by responsive cooperation with the Singhalese could he ob¬ 
tain some benefits for his people, so did Thondaman justify his 
betrayal of the Joint Presidentship of the TULF by pleading 
that his first duty was to protect his own people If Ponnam- 
palam lived to see the Singhalese making further inroads into 
Tamil rights, so did Thondaman live to see that when the i 
Singhalese mobs go on the rampage no goon ever stops to ask j 
his victim before attacking or killing whether he is a Ceylon 
Tamil or a Tamil of the plantation districts. 

Tlie parallel is so striking, and the consequences to the peo-j 
pie so disastrous, that it should engage the attention of every | 
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man and woman who put themselves forward as leaders, and 
serve as a wamiitg to eschew opportunist politics, if they desire 
to serve the Tamil people honestly. In Ceylon the Ta^s are 
gullible people, easily swayed by platform oratory. They are 
adherents of the personality cult and hero worship. The temp¬ 
tation for unprincipled politics to exploit this weakness of the 
people is. therefore, all the greater. The people paid a heavy 
price in the Black July-August '83 because they allowed 
themselves to endorse unprincipled politics. 

This, then, is the true import ol the Tamil poet's words, 
"The evil and good one doth experience come not from ex¬ 
ternal source." If the words have a deep and sublime 
philosophical meaning, they have also a relevancy in such 
mundane affairs as politics. The Tamils shall have to recognize 
that they have a house to clean. It cost six million precious lives 
before the Jews of Europe realized the truth enshrined in the 
Tamil poet’s words. Before that, the Jews were also great talkers 
and debaters, like the Tamils. Historically the Jews and the 
Tamils have a close affinity. Both are ancient peoples who liv¬ 
ed in close proximity in the ancient past. I^rhaps (or that 
reason, both have common characteristics, good as well as bad. 
It is to be hoped that the Tamils will draw inspiration from the 
good example of the Jews for the preservation of their race. 

To come back to the course of events, the Ceylon Tamil 
Congress got split in the middle as a result of G. G. Ponnam¬ 
palam joining the Government and betraying the Tamils of the 
hill country plantation. One section which believed in conti¬ 
nuing the resistance to the Singhalese plans for domination 
led by S. J. V. Chelvanayakam, M. P. for Kankesanturai, C. Van- 
niasingham, M. P. for Kopay, Sivapalan, M. P. for Trincomalee, 
Dr. E. M. V. Naganathan. Senator, and Dr. V. K. 
Paramanayagam, General Secretary of the Tamil Congress, 
walked out of the Tamil Congress amidst scenes of uproar at 
a meeting ol the executive V. Kumaraswamy, M. P. for 
Chavakachcheri, stood by Ponnampalam and was later made 
a Parliamentary Secretary. 

The dissident group which left the Tamil Congress began 
to campaign for the launching of a new party which was to 
emerge as the Uankai Tamil Arasu Kadchi popularly referred 
to in English as the Federal Party. 
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The Members of Parliament representing the Tamils of the 
hill country plantation districts such as S Thondaman, Rajal- , 
ingam. C. V. Velupillai, Ramanujara, S N. Subbiah, and K. V. , 
Nadarajah (a Ceylon Tamil lawyer settled in the plantation 
districts), conUnued to sit in Parliament. The question that was i 
uppermost in their minds was how to deal with the new situa¬ 
tion arising from the disfranchising law. 

They consulted S J. V. Chel vanayakam for whom they had 
a high regard. They respected him not only because he was 
an eminent lawyer and Queen's Counsel, but for his incorrup-;;! 
tible integrity and for his espousal of their own cause On his I 
advice they also consulted other legal opinion both in Ceylon I 
and in India. It was the general opinion that the new laws were I 
a clear violation of Article 29 of the Constitution and should I 
be challenged in the Courts of Law. The leaders of the planU- 
tion Distnds Tamil community decided to resort to legal action* •li[ 

Article 29 of the Constitution was the legal provision I j 
which conferred on the Parliament of Ceylon its law-making * 
powers. It was also the device by which the framers intended 
to safeguard and protect the minorities against discriminatory! 111 
legislation. It provided that Parliament may make laws lor the M 
peace, order and good government of Ceylon. But any law 
which conferred a benefit or advantage on one community * 
while not conferring the same benefit or advantage on the j 
other communities, and any law which made one community | 
subject to a disability or disadvantage while not making the 1 
other communities also subject to the same disability or disad- ' 
vantage, were declared void. The Article also laid down the 
requirement of a two-thirds majority to amend the Con¬ 
stitution. 

The contemplated legal action was to ask the courts to 
declare that the C^lon Citizenship Act and The Ceylon • 
Parliamentary Elections Order in Council Amendment Act | 
were violative of Article 29 in that they were discriminatory I 
against the Plantations districts Tamil Community of recenlJ|j ' 
Indian origin. This was to be a test case, and preparations werell 
made to lay the foundation for it. f 

At the next annual revision of the Electoral Registers one 
Kodakanpillai applied to have his name entered in the list of 
registered voters as a voter in a Parliamentary Constituency 


in the District of Kegalle. The Assistant Commissioner of 
Parliamentary Elections who was the registering officer, one 
Mudannayake, made order refusing his application since he 
could not prove that he was a citizen of Ceylon as required 
by the new law. 

A team of lawyers worked on the case with devotion in a 
spirit of national service. S, Nadesan, a Senior Advocate of the 
Colombo Bar (later a Q. C. and Senator), agreed to conduct the 
case free. He was assisted by a young Advocate, T. 
Canagarayer. who did much of the spade work. 

Kodakanpillai filed action in the District Court of Kegalle 
appealing against the order of refusal of the Elections Com¬ 
missioner. The case came to be known as Kodakanpillai vs. 
Mudannayaka A number of affidavits was filed by way of 
evidence on behalf of Kodakanpillai, including one from S 
Thondaman.* & Nadesan argued the case for Kodakanpillai. 
The Attorney General, Sir Allan Rose, appeared for the 
Government. After protracted arguments, the District Judge 
of Kegalle, N. Sivagnanasundaram, delivered judgment that the 
new laws did violate Article 29 and were, therefore, void. He 
accordingly allowed Kodakanpillai's appeal. 

The Government thereupon took the case to the Supreme 
Court by way of writ procedure. A Divisional bench of three 
Judges heard arguments and held that the laws were not ultra 
vires of Parliament. They accordingly quashed the judgment 
of the Kegalle District Judge. 

Kodakanpillai appealed to the Privy Council. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council dismissed his appeal. One of 
the interesting findings of the Committee was that the Tamils 
of recent Indian origin settled in the plantation districts of 
Ceylon were not a 'community'' as contemplated in Article 
29 of the Constitution since its identity could not be ascertain¬ 
ed. it was generally believed at the time that the Government 
of an infant nation recently granted independence enjoyed an 
edge over its detractors in attracting sympathy and tolerence. 

However, being a judgment of the British Sovereign on the 


• Tht Tiibte ta 'CryUm Face* Cnsis" showing the rrdurtuni la nambrr of ooten of 
plMmtatioH distriei rlrrtornies was re p roduced from Mr Thom da m m m's affidavit 
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advice of His Majesty's Privy Council - Ceylon's Constitution 
did not make provision lor a Privy Council to advise the King j 
of Ceylon who alone was an arm of the Parliament of Ceylon 
- it had a number of implications in the realm of international , 
obligations and political succession. All the promises of per¬ 
manent settlement in Ceylon which Britain had given at the 
time of recruitment of labour in India now amounted to 
nothing in the end. It was tantamount to Britain disowning any 
responsibility for the affected people Years later. Uganda in 
East Africa challenged that attitude by dumping a similarly af¬ 
fected people at the doorsteps of Britain herself. 

The lot of the hill country plantation Tamils in the first ; 
quarter of this century was. indeed, very hard. Their position 
was almost similar to that of the serfs in Tsarist Russia. The ' 
Rupee Companies and the Sterling Companies based in ' 
England which owned the plantations regarded them as 
machines producing tea and rubber. The inanimate machines 
at least received attention by way of periodical servicing and 
maintenance, but not these human beings. Their living and 
working conditions were deplorable beyond description. 

The Indian National Congress in about 1930 sent Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru to Ceylon as its unofficial ambassador to 
look into the conditions of these Tamil workers. He found them 
like orphan children. None of the Goveriunents-the British, the 
Indian, or the Ceylonese-took any interest in them. The Euro¬ 
pean Planters drove them like cattle and exacted the maximum) 
work for the poorest wages. The Kanganis, who supervised 
their work in the plantations and who, in most cases, were the 
agents who recruited them in India, behaved like slave owners; 
though they were themselves Tamils. The Ceylon Tamils look 
no notice of them. Jawaharlal Nehru advised them that the 
first step to improve their lot was to organize themselves into ' 
a trade union which would look after their interests and act 
as their principal spokesman. V 

The people accepted the advice and founded the Ceylon t 
Indian Congress in the early'30s. Some of its early leaders were [ 
Pen Sundaram, George R. Motha, Natesa Iyer, H. Nelliah, F. 

X. Pereira, etc. Among them, Peri Sundaram was the only 
leader who could be said to have belonged to the jieople whose 
interests the Congress was intended to take care of. He belong- L | 
ed to an affluent and leading family of the plantation areatk)! 


He was a Barrister called to the Bar in England, a Lecturer in 
the Law of Persons and Propierty at the Ceylon Law College, 
a Law Graduate of the University of London, and later he 
liecame a Minister in the last Board of Ministers under the 
Donoughmore scheme. Peri Sundaram was an outspoken critic 
of the indifference and superiority complex of the Ceylon 
Tamils and their leadership. George R. Motha was a lawyer of 
the Colombo Bar, and F. X. Pereira a prominent businessman 
in Colombo. Bothwere members of the Bharatha community 
centred mainly in Colombo. Natesa Iyer and .Nelliah were jour¬ 
nalists. These were the leaders who represented the hill coun¬ 
try plantation Tamils in the proceedings before the Soulbury 
Commission. 

The Sulhanthiran newspaper was founded and edited by 
Natesa Iyer. During his time it was a daily published from Col¬ 
ombo, and was devoted mainly to the cause of the Tamil plan¬ 
tation workers. 

At or about the same time H. Nelliah founded the 
Virakesari with the help of some members of the Nagarathar 
community of Sea Street, Colomba As its first Editor Nelliah 
built it up as a popular Tamil national daily newspaper. 

In contrast, one cannot fail to be struck by the absence of 
a single national Tamil daily newspaper, then or even now at 
the present day, which the Ceylon Tamils could claim as their 
own. It is illustrative of their genetic qualities of individualism 
and lack of cooperative enterprise and initiative. 

The politics of the '40s was highly emotional, and revolv¬ 
ed round the country to which the Tamils of the hill country 
plantation districts owed their allegiance. The Singhalese 
charged that their allegiance was to India and not to Ceylon, 
and as evidence they pointed out to the word 'Indian' in the 
name of their organization, the Ceylon Indian Congress. 
Besides, the above named leaders of the Ceylon Indian Con¬ 
gress, with the exception of Peri Sundaram, opted to return to 
India not wishing to give up their roots in their mother coun¬ 
try. They were really not settlers in Ceylon like the Tamils of 
the plantation areas. Their successors in the leadership very 
appropriately decided to drop the 'Indian' and to change the 
name of the organization to "Ceylon Workers Congress'. 
There is no denying that, in spite of refutations, the old name 
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did have the possibility of a misconception. The new name 
reflected the true nature and composition of the organization. 

The Ceylon Workers Congress (CWC) during the time of 
the Citizenship and Disfranchising legislation was led by S. 
Thondaman, Rajalingam. Abdul Aziz, C. V. VelupiUai. Ramanu- 
jam, & N. Subbiah, Vellayan. and others whose names I do not 
recollect. Most of them were Members of Parliament. They had 
decided to boycott the Indian and Pakistani ResidenU Citizen¬ 
ship Act (IPRC Act) with a view to making It unworkable, and 
had called upon the people not to make any applications under 
the Act. The Government gave two years to submit applica¬ 
tions which would expire sometime in the middle of 1951. It 
was a challenge to the Government to see what it can do with 
million odd people who. according to the new laws, were not 
citizens of Ceylon but were physically present in Ceylon. 

The failure of the Privy Council effort drove the CWC 
leaders to intensify their campaign against the fPRC Act. They 
decided on a mass Satyagraha campaign, and filled the cor¬ 
ridors of the Senate Building which also housed the Prime 
Minister’s Office with hundreds of volunteers from the hill 
country plantations. The M. Ps and volunteers sat in the cor¬ 
ridors day and night for days on end even as the deadline for 
applications was drawing near. The Government ignored them. 
When the deadline was about a month or two away, and the 
Government was still continuing to ignore, the CWC called off 
the Satyagraha and advised the people to apply. 

There was the inevitable eleventh hour rush. Hundreds of 
thousands of applications poured into the Office for the 
registration of Indian and Pakistani residents. Bundles and 
bundles of them were stacked roof high. It would take years 
to process them. As far as the Government was concerned time 
was of no consequence. It suited the Government to Uke its 
own time once the principle of the IPRC Act was accepted. All 
tt wanted was to see a finality to the status of these people It 
was free to take the number of people it wanted to keep, and 
leave the rest for time to solve. In the meantime the wheels 
of the tea and rubber estates would be running on cheap labour 
without any threat of sudden or violent disruption. 

No figures have been made available as to the total number 
of applications submitted under the IPRC Act. But by about 
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July 1964, that is. about the time of the Sirimavo-Shastri Agree¬ 
ment referred to later, only about 130,000 persons out of a 
million odd people had been registered and granted citizen¬ 
ship of Ceylon. TTiey were known in law as "Citizens of Ceylon 
by Registration" as distinct from "Citizens of Ceylon by 
descent". The rest became the category of Tamil people known 
as the "stateless", because they were neither citizens of India 
according to the laws of India nor citizens of Ceylon according 
to the new law of Ceylon, and Britain had disowned them. 
These "stateless" human beings later became the objects of 
horse- trading between two Prime Ministers. 
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CHAPTER 4 



O n the Ceylon Tamil front there was complete 
demoralisation of tlie people following the break-op of 
’’’here was no organized movement of any 
^rt with any political ideology. The truncated Ceylon Tamil 
Congress was now an adjunct of the UNP. 

1 « ‘Irifted aimlessly without any sense of direo 

ion. The ambitious and the opportunists flocked round the 
ea^rs in power. The frustrated looked for some straw to cling 
Itt Ponnampalam and his friends who had gone over to the 
Government were onfy concerned with getting factories, 
riMds. post o fice buildings, and jobs to friends and supported 
Th^ refuseri to read ifie meaning of the Government’s glides 
was tong cut under the Tamil feel 

The dissident group that broke away from the Tamil Con¬ 
gress led by S J. V. Chelvanayakam started to campaign in the 
country for support to a new constitutional proposition - a 
federal constitution to replace the unitary type with which 
Ceylon was granted independence. 

' gof attracted to it like a needle to a magnet, since the 
federal idea had been my ideal for a long time as mentioned 
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earlier - intellectually, though. I wrote to Chelvanayakam, and 
the next day he met me in the Law Courts at Hulftsdorp and 
invited me to join their group, which 1 accepted. In ray letter 
to Chelvanayakam I had indicated what I thought the con¬ 
templated party should do to organize the people and make 
them ready to proclaim a state and negotiate for a federal 
union. My joining the group took me directly into the vortex 
of those activities. A. Amirthalingam was already in the group 
though yet a young law student at the Ceylon Law College. 

C. Vanniasingham, Dr. E. M. V. Naganathan and 1 drafted 
an interim constitution for the party to be launched. The ob¬ 
jective of the party was to be the attainment of an autonomous 
Tamil-speaking state within the framework of a federal union 
of Ceylon. 

The llankai Tamil Arasu Kadchi (the Ceylon Federal 
Freedom Party| was formally inaugurated on December 19, 
1949, at a meeting held at the Government Clerical Service 
Union Hall at Maradana in Colombo with S. J. V. 
Chelvanakayam as its founder President and Dr. E. M. V. 
Naganathan and myself as the founder Joint General 
Secretaries. From that time onwards there was no looking back. 
All leaders and supjtorters laboured incessantly to organize 
the Party and make it a powerful force in the country. 

The present generation of Tamils, especially the men and 
women bom after indejiendence who know of no other life 
than the Tamil-baiting and the horrors of killings and burnings 
under the successive Governments since then.are prone to ask, 
why a federal system and not a completely sovereign state? 

Frankly, thirty-five years ago, we all honestly believed that 
some day we might be able to convince a generation of 
Singhalese leaders and convert them to our view that federal 
system is the most suitable to the conditions in Ceylon. We 
hoped that they would realize that at least in the interest of 
the territorial integrity of the island country there is no other 
alternative solution. We believed that, given the necessary 
goodwill on both sides, it was possible for the Singhalese and 
the Tamils unitedly to build a progressive democratic nation 
in modern world terms out of the diversity of Ceylon. We 
thought that the Singhalese would be sensible enough not to 
drive the Tamils too far that they would not try to aim at in 
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the Twentieth Century what they could not attain in two thou¬ 
sand five hundred years. 

We looked at Canada and Switzerland from a distance and 
became admirers of the way those countries were faring with 
their multi- racial societies. Canada is bi-racial and bi-lingual j 
like Ceylon. Professor K. C. Wheare presented the Canadian 
system as a very successful model for a federal system of 1 
Government.* It did not strike us at the time that he never J 
touched on the ethnic aspect in a federal system. Possibly j| 
ethnic problems did not surface in any of the countries which vl 
worked the system when he wrote. I 

But the one-third of a century of Singhalese rule, however, I 
makes one ponder whether, like Soulbury and Ivor Jennings 11 1 | 
the founders of the Federal Party had also taken civilized con- 11| 
duct for granted, because it has shown that without that pre- f 
requisite even federalism could not create the climate for ) 
peaceful co-existence of multi-racial societies. Federalism is on- [ 
iy a constitutional device; it cannot survive sub-human con- I 
duct on the part of peoples and leaders In power. 

This is not to say that civilized conduct alone is sufficient 
for the success of f^eralism. Yet another pre-requisite is thal 
there must be no attempt at forcible racial assimilation. The 
mere bringing together into an artificial union of two or more 
component units, which are themselves so different and 
divergent in their ethnic make-up, in language, race, culture, 
etc., as to make them look at one another with antagonism, 
does not prevent the fear of assimilation of the smaller in 
numbers by the larger. The attempt at forcible assimilation is 
at the root of the trouble in Ceylon. The fear of assimilation 
is also the cause of the francophone-anglophone friction in 
Canada. In the former the process of assimilation is deliberate¬ 
ly planned by the majority and is aided by the unitary form 
of government. In the latter the fear of assimilation has raised 
its head in spite of a century of federal system of goverruneni 
and although there is no conscious attempt on the part of the 
majority. Even Switzerland does not appear to be entirely free 
from this fear. 

The United States of America is sometimes held up as an 
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example for the successful working ol a federal system. But 
there the position is quite different. There assimilation is the 
rule and condiUon of citizenship. The founding fathers of the 
United States took care in laying the foundations for the forg¬ 
ing of a new race of people to enter the books on ethnology 
• the American race. Whatever part of the globe the people 
may have come from, they came with a readiness to shed their 
original ethnicity and get assimilated into the new ethnic 
classification. That is not the case with the two major peoples 
in Canada. And it will never be the case in Ceylon. 

In India the successful working of the federal system is 
largely due to the skilful distribution of linguistic states. This 
has eliminated any assimilatory tendencies. Even so. the un¬ 
wise emulation or the American example by the framers of 
India's Constitution in fixing one language (Hindi) for all In¬ 
dia use as lingua franca has the potential for problems as has 
already been demonstrated on a number of occasions. So long 
as the enlightened policies of the Nehrus continue, and the 
constitutional provision in regard to language is not sought to 
be enforced, the success of federalism may endure in India. 
There is no prospect of any Nehrus arising in Ceylon. 

The Tamils are a self-respecting and proud nation of peo¬ 
ple. Federalism was thought of at a time when Ceylon was pass¬ 
ing through the transition from colonial rule to an independent 
existence. It was a most opportune time when the Singhalese 
and the Tamils could jointly lay the foundations for a pro¬ 
sperous and progressive moilem democratic nation without 
either of them jeopardizing their respective identity and 
culture, where both could flourish side by side within the 
framework of a united country. Tamils would have no fear of 
domination or assimilation by the Singhalese, and the 
Singhalese as the majority people could have nothing to fear 
from the Tamils. Modern conditions called for a modern 
outlook in race relations, and federalism was believed to pro¬ 
vide an excellent medium to give expression to such an 
outlook. 

Unfortunately there appeared to be no signs of a similar 
thinking on the Singhalese side Even S W. R. U Bandaranaike, 
who had been thinking in these terms in his early days of 
idealism, fell under the influence of extreme Singhalese na¬ 
tionalism. The consciouness of absolute power which the new 
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Constitution gave tliem prevented any inclination to share it 
with others. Instead, the urge was to take advantage of it. The 
objective of Singhalese nationalism has always been to make 
Ceylon a Singhalese country with Buddhism as the only 
religion of the people. It can only be achieved by the total 
elimination of the Tamil element. As the years rolled by. a 
string of anti-Tamil legislation, administrative actions, and the 
periodical pogroms against the Tamil people made it abundant¬ 
ly clear that they were determined to achieve it by forcing the 
Tamils to submit to a slow process of assimilation, or to leave 
the country, or to be physically destroyed. 

The Tamils are the larger of the two remaining minorities 
still in the country. They have a historical strength and a 
homeland territory. The Burghers have already migrated to 
Australia en bloc. Once the Tamils are eliminated they can turn 
their attention to the next minority, the Muslims. An attempt 
was made in 1915 to suppress the Muslims, but the British 
presence thwarted it at the time. They would be too small to 
resist when their turn came 

In the face of such an outrageous national objective on the 
part of the Singhalese leaders, for the Tamils to talk ol 
federalism was an absurdity. It was even suicidal. 1 became con¬ 
vinced that what once appeared to be an ideal solution was 
really not suitable or feasible with the Singhalese as the other 
partners in a federal union. I chose an opportunity in Parlia¬ 
ment in 1968 to declare lor the first time on the floor of the 
House that the objective ol the Tamils would be the establish¬ 
ment ol their own state in their traditional homeland. We will 
revert to this later. 

The pattern ol Government measures seemed to conform 
to what appeared to be a Master Plan to eliminate the Tamil 
element from the island. Citizenship and Franchise were the 
first but only two ol the many fronts on which the Tamils were 
being assailed. The weaker section of the plantation districhil 
Tamils was dealt with first, and the motivation was quite a^ 
parent. Far more insidious was the colonization policy of the 
successive Governments. 

The Tamils’ opposition to colonizaUon is not generally 
understood by observers who are not adequately informed of 
conditions in Ceylon. The aid-giving foreign countries are - 
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particularly innocent of the effects of their aid. giving govern¬ 
ment takes it for granted that the recipient government uses 
the aid for the general good ol the country, and not to cause 
injustice or harm to any section of the people. 

Recently in 1983 the Foreign Minister of Canada, Allan 
MacEachen, happened to visit Ceylon to inaugurate the 
Madura Oya Colonization Scheme, it is a scheme built with 
Canadian aid. The Minister was reported to have said that the 
scheme benefited the Tamils as well. Obviously Canada does 
not know that its aid has caused a great injustice to the Tamils 
by aiding the Government of Ceylon to colonize a part of 
predominantly Tamil area with Singhalese people and 
transform it into a Singhalese area. It is an example ol how 
foreign governments quite innocently contribute to the 
tragedy that is overtaking the Tamils. 

Further, the foreign countries which give aid or gifts for 
the relief ol distress have no way of knowing whether their 
aid or gifts are being utilized for the purposes for which they 
were intended. When the distress itself is caused by Govern¬ 
ment forces it cannot be otherwise. How can they know, as in 
a recent case for example, that instead of being used to relieve 
distress the gilt articles were used to cause distress? The 
Reagan Administration of the United States and other inter¬ 
national relief agencies sent thousands of tents to provide tem¬ 
porary shelter for the Tamil refugees who were rendered 
homeless in the Black July-August ’83. The Government 
Ministers and Members of Parliament who took some 20,000 
Singhalese thugs and 'colonists’ to drive out the Tamils from 
their villages and farms and settle the Singhalese on those 
lands are reported to have used these tents to provide shelter 
to the thugs. Tlie Tamils who were driven out ol their lands 
became shelterless refugees. The trucks and vehicles which 
transported the thugs and ’colonists’ from their far-away 
Singhalese homes to Batticaloa are reported to have been pro¬ 
vided by the IMF funded Mahaveli Development Board. 

Such misuse of foreign equipment is the source of Tamil 
bitterness that foreign countries provide the means to inflict 
suffering on them. 

To the Tamils colonization is synonymous with physical ex¬ 
termination, because it is used as an instrument to take awav 
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the one and only means available to the Tamils to ensure the 
security of their lives, their very existence as a people. It is no 
accident that in pursuance of Government policy all the slate 
planned, state-funded (with foreign aid), and state-executed col¬ 
onization schemes are concentrated in the traditionally TamU 
Eastern Province on the east coast of Ceylon, and tens of 
thousands of colonist families are transplanted from the 
Singhalese west coast. Tfie diabolical intent becomes apparent 
when these colonizaUon schemes are found to have transform¬ 
ed predominantly Tamil areas into completely Singhalese 
areas, so that when the Singhalese resort to mob violence the 
Tamils have no place to seek sanctuary. 

When we talk of security of life, we literally mean the safe- 
ty of the individual lives of Tamils, Citizens in any civilized 
country with an organized government look to the police and 
the security forces of the state for protection of their lives and 
property. Not so in Ceylon. In Ceylon the Tamils are excluded 
from that basic human right. Here it is not the police, nor the 
armed forces of the state, which protect Tamil lives. It U the 
lact that there is a part of the country, the North and the East 
which is predominanUy Tamil that gives them security. 

When the Singhalese start their pogroms, the Tamils scat¬ 
tered throughout the Singhalese part of the country elude tioth 
the mobs and the police and army personnel and rush to Col¬ 
ombo or other large cities where they gather and crowd into 
refugee camps. They are then sent to their homeland in the 
North and East and to their own people. Then alone their lives 
are secure. 

Thrice within the last thirty-five years the Government 
i^lf was forced to acknowledge this fact by having had to send 
Tamil refugees by ship to the North and the East to save their 
lives. The Police and the Armed Forces not only failed to give 
them protection, they even joined or connived in killing the 
Tamils. 

In 1958 more than 20.000 Tamil men, women and children 
(led from their homes in Colombo and its environs to escape 
killing by thugs and the security forces, and were herded into 
two refugee camps at the Royal College and the Saraswathy 
Hall. An army of goons estimated around 500, armed with all 
manner of lethal weapons, was reported to be assembling 
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somewhere south of Colombo in preparation to march on the 
latter campi The refugees there were hurriedly moved to the 
Roy^ College camp, but the danger was still imminent. A 
group of prominent Tamil citizens met the then Governor- 
General, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, and urged him to take quick 
action to save the lives of the refugees. 

On the Governor-General's intervention the Prime 
Minister. S W. R. D. Bandaranaike, took a most significant and 
revealing decision, that is, to send the refugees to the safety 
of their 'homeland' in the North and the East.* 

The Prime Minister asked the two state-owned overland rail 
and road transport services, the Ceylon Government Railway 
and the Ceylon Transport Board, to transport the refugees to 
Trincomalee and Jaffna. The authorities of both refused unless 
armed escort was provided as they feared Singhalese attacks 
on the 250-mile journey to Jaffna and the 150 miles to Trin¬ 
comalee. The Prime Minister asked the Police and the Armed 
Forces to provide the escort. Both refused ostensibly for the 
reason that all their men were deployed on duty throughout 
the island, but in actual reality because they would not trust 
their men, in the event of an attack, to point their weapons 
at Singhalese attackers to save Tamils. 

As a last resort, the Governor-General decided on the 
unusual step of sending the refugees by sea. The ships had to 
circumnavigate the island to reach Trincomalee and Kankesan- 
turai. Nine foreign ships lying at anchor in the Colombo Har¬ 
bour were requisitioned, the 20,000 men, women and children 
taken on board under cover of darkness, and the ships set sail 
before dawn. 

Some of the refugees were put down at Trincomalee on the 
east coast, and the rest disembarked at Kankesanturai in the 
North. Only then did these starving souls in rags, made 
refugees and homeless in the very country which they had 
regarded until then as their motherland, breathe free air and 
become .sensible that their lives have been saved. Like the Jews 
of Hitler's Europe, whom the Palestinian Jewish illegal im¬ 
migrant ships disgorged on the shores of Eretz Israel of their 
dreams, these desperate Tamils fell to the ground and kissed 
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the earth of their beloved Tamil country. 

During the 1977 August pogrom. Tamil refugees were sent 
from Colombo to Kankesanthurai in three ships belonging to 
the Sri Lanka Shipping Corporation. 

The year 1983 has just witnessed the third sea voyage of 
Tamil refugees. The pogrom of the Black July-August '83 is far 
more brutal and blood thirsty. 

The fascist and racist elements among the Ministers and 
Members of Parliament of the party in power brought into the 
City of Colombo an army of Singhalese thugs under the pretext 
of a funeral for some soldiers reported to have been killed in 
an action between Government troops and Tamil guerilla 
fighters. Straight from the cemetery the thugs went about the 
City in a murderous rampage that launched the Holocaust of 
the Black July-August '83. They dragged Tamils out of their 
homes and shops and killed them, and dismembered their 
bodies, or burn^ them on the streets. They locked up men, 
women and children in burning motor vans and cars and 
roasted them alive. Tamil-owned houses, shops, factories, 
tourist hotels and business establishments were smashed, 
demolished and burned. Sections of the Police and the Arm¬ 
ed Forces joined the thugs and shot Tamils at sight. The 
declaration of a state of Emergency and the imposition of 
curfew only helped them to enter Tamil homes and carry out 
their murderous activities with ease. 

In a high security prison in Colombo, fifty-three Tamil 
detenus who were locked up in cells were pulled out and 
slaughtered and their bodies mutilated by Singhalese convicts; 
allegedly under the instigation and supervision of prison 
guards and jailors. These were men who had been taken into 
custody and held in prison under the Prevention of Terrorism 
Act. but against whom (except for two) the Government could 
not lay charges or bring them before CourU of Law. The jailors 
and convicts of the prison, however, decided that no law was 
necessary to deal with Tamils whether they were terrorists or 
nol. 

This orgy of sanguinary violence soon spread to other jiarts 
of the country and engulfed the hill country plantation districts 
where tens of thousands of Tamils fled the tea estates where 


they were labouring for the Government and the country. All 
these estates are owned by the Goverrunenl. They were 
murdered and burned, and their belongings plundered and 
robbed. 

The extent to which Tamil-bailing had grown in the in¬ 
tervening twenty-five years since 1958 is reflected in the 
figures. An estimated 3000 Tamils were killed or burned alive, 
more than 5000 homes and business houses destroyed, more 
than 100,000 Tamils rendered homeless refugees and herded 
in over 25 refugee camps. Figures are not available about the 
number of Tamils who fled the country to seek refuge in In¬ 
dia. Canada, Malaysia and Singapore. Australia and New 
Zealand, and many European countries such as France and 
West Germany, but they are believed to be in many thousands. 

The soldiers and thugs would have carried out a massacre 
in the refugee camps, Sabra and Chatilla style, but for the time¬ 
ly intervention of the Prime Minister of Iniha, Mrs. Indira Gan¬ 
dhi. The Government not only took no steps to transfer the 
refugees to safety, it even stopped all train and bus services 
to Jaffna and other Tamil areas. The refugees saved their lives 
only because they were taken by sea to their 'homeland' in 
Uie North by ships which Mrs. Gandhi provided. This time, 
significantly enough, Trincomalee was not a port of call for 
these refugee ships.. 

The unprecedented death toll of the Tamils is probably 
related to a new philosophy that was propounded by a member 
of the Buddhist clergy in the name of religion, a philosophy 
that recalls Adolf Hitler's "Final Solution" to the Jewish pro¬ 
blem. The Western press and radio networks quoted a Buddhist 
monk's preaching that it is no doubt a sin to kill, but not kill¬ 
ing of Tamils. 

The moral, therefore, is obvious. The Tamils cannot look 
to the Government to enforce law and order or to protect their 
lives. When the Government itself is the aggressor, there is no 
sense in looking to it for protection. The North and East is their 
own country with a predominantly Tamil population, and that 
alone gives them protection of life and the feeling of being safe 
from Singhalese mob violence. Its Tamil character is their 
security, not the Government's Police or the Armed Forces 
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Singhalese colonization of the Tamil country makes the 
Tamil character to disappear, and with it the last place of safe¬ 
ly for the Tamils also disappears. It is not without significance 
that in the 1983 transfer of Tamil refugees from Colombo the 
ships did not call at Trincomalee The Trincomalee harbour 
with its armed Marines and the colonist goons is not safe for 
Tamil refugees to disembark there That is the clearest 
evidence of Trincomalee’s fast changing population pattern, 
which is the direct result of the Government’s planned col¬ 
onization schemes. 


CHAPTER 5 


T he northern Tamil Kingdom of Jaffna, which the 
Portuguese overthrew in the seventeenth century, 
comprised of the northern part of Ceylon and a long 
stretch of land along the entire eastern coast of the island. The 
Portuguese, and after them the Dutch, called this territory The 
Commandment of Jaffnapatam. The coveted natural harbour 
of Trincomalee is on the eastern coast of this old Kingdom. 

The name Trincomalee is the anglicized corruption of the 
Tamil name 'ttru-kona-malai' fThe sacred angular hill). Its other 
Tamil name in religious literature is 'ko-karnam' (Ear of the 
Lord). Both names are derived from the famous Hindu shrine 
dedicated to Lord Siva that stood on a high rocky promontory 
at the entrance to the harbour. The shrine was so revered In 
the ancient times throughout the Tamil land of South India that 
a Tamil Saiva saint of the sixth or seventh century composed 
ten hymns in praise of the Lord of the Temple. Gajabahu 11, a 
Tamil Hindu King who ruled over the Singhalese Kingdom 
from Polonnaruwa in the twelfth century, was a pious devotee 
of this Temple. He endowed it with his private estate compris¬ 
ing the village of Kantalai and its rich paddy lands, and settl¬ 
ed a large number of Brahmin priest families on it for the 
upkeep of the Temple and the maintenance of regular religious 
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services. After his defeat in battle by Parakrama Bahu 1, his 
nephew. Gajabahu fled to lake refuge in Trincomalee, where 
he died many years later. 

The Portuguese demolished the ancient Temple in their 
campaign of persecution of the Hindus. In modem times 
frogmen have discovered the carved and dressed stones of the 
ruins lying in the adjoining ocean bed. Two such stone slabs 
from the demolished Temple with Tamil inscriptions on them 
were incorporated into the Fort Frederick, which the British 
built, as door jambs at the entrance to the I^rt. Today they are 
objects of interest to archaeologists. 

When the European powers were fighting one another for 
control of the harbour at Trincomalee, the Tamil Kings of the 
Singhalese Kingdom of Kandy were also casting covetous eyes 
on the port for access to the ocean for their sea trade in spices. 
The British conquest of the entire island put an end to the 
Singhalese interest in Trincomalee, at least for the duration 
of British rule. 

Soon after the Colebrook unification of the conquered ter¬ 
ritories in 1833 the British divided the island into nine pro¬ 
vinces for their administrative purposes. In so doing, they 
recognized the Tamil ethnic character of the territory and , 
population of the old Jaffna Kingdom, and ensured its contimii- i 
ty by carving out two separate provinces out of that territory i 
where the population would not be mixed but entirely Tamil I 
speaking. They are the present Northern and Eastern Pro- I 
Vinces. Although parts of the old Kingdom were left out in I 
drawing the boundaries, still it may be said that the two Pro- I 
Vinces incorporated most of the old Kingdom and the vast bulk ■ 
of the Tamil-speaking population. 

The Eastern Province was subdivided into two Revenue 
Districts with Trincomalee and Batticaloa as their respective _ 
principal towns and centres of Kachcberi administraiton. The I 
Kachcheri offices were always staffed by Tamil-speaking of- ■ 
fleers. I 

In modem limes much attention is paid to multi-purpose l| 
river valley projects in under-developed countries. Apart from ■ 
the economic benefits, they offer a great scope for settling I 
populations. The Eastern Province’s geographical position and I 
its natural features, therefore, made it more attractive to ■ 
Singhalese covetousness. I 


On the long western boundary of the Eastern Province 
there are the North-Central, Central and Uva Provinces, all 
parts of the old Singhalese Kingdom of Kandy. The land in the 
south (now Southern Province) once belonged to the old 
Rohana Kingdom of the Singhalese, but at the time of the 
British conquest it might have belonged to the Kandyan 
Kingdom. The entire stretch of the eastern boundary is lap¬ 
ped by the waves of the Indian Ocean. Only the very small nor¬ 
thern boundary abutted the Tamil Northern Province. 

It is watered by three great perennial rivers which flow in¬ 
to the Indian Ocean, namely, the Mahaveli Ganga, the Pat- 
tipalai Am and the Madura Oya. Their swelling waters 
inundate the land during heavy rains in the central bills. The 
alluvial soil is rich and fertile for paddy cultivation. During the 
four hundred years of European occupation thick forests had 
grown on this land. Before that, in ancient times, rice was 
grown so extensively that it came to be known as the granary 
of the island. A Tamil lyric of the Third Century BC, 
'Pattinappalai', refers to large imports of rice from Elam into 
South India. 

It is this land which the Singhalese-dominated Government 
first chose to concentrate all its attention upon immediately 
following the British withdrawal. It planned to carry out a 
systematic colonization of the whole Eastern Province with 
Singhalese people. It had the assurance of massive foreign aid 
from the World Bank, International Monetary Fund, the 
Governments of Britain, Canada and other Western countries 
in the form of loans, grants, equipment, materials and services. 

Immediately upon becoming the first Prime Minister of in¬ 
dependent Ceylon, D. S Senanayake submitted proposals for 
six multi-purpose river valley projects to the World Bank for 
aid. He had a faithful collaborator in all these projects in C. 
P. de Silva, an able Civil Servant at the time who later became 
a Minister. C. P. de Silva hailed from the south-western part of 
the island. 

The first project that was taken in hand for implementation 
concerned the Pattipalai Am river which flowed through to 
the Indian Ocean at the southern end of the Eastern Province 
The Government changed the Tamil name of the river Patti¬ 
palai Am into the Singhalese Gal Oya, and therefore the pro¬ 
ject came to be referred to as the Gal Oya Development Scheme 
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An earth dam was constructed across the river at a point 
called Inginiyayala to form a huge reservoir which is now call¬ 
ed Senanayake Samudra (Sea of Senanayake). Thousands ol 
acres of jungle land was cleared, levelled, and blocked up into 
workable units: colonist huts were put up on the highland 
while the low-lying lands were set apart for rice cultivation; 
miles and miles of irrigation channels were cut to carry water 
to the fields: and a hydro-electric power station was built to 
electrify the new townships. The blocked-up units of land were 
all allotted solely to Singhalese colonists. Thousands of famUies 
were moved from their homes in the Singhalese areas, mostly 
from the south-western parts of Ceylon, and settled on this 
land. The colonists not only got their paddy lands and cottage 
Iree, they were also given grants to develop their allotments 

It must be borne in mind that all this activity was carried 
out by the Government in clear violation of the Land Settle¬ 
ment and Land Development laws These laws which had been 
enacted during British rule made it mandatory that allottees 
for such schemes must be selected from among the people of 
the districts where the schemes are located. 

The next project that was taken up concerned the Altai 
Kulani in the Trincomalee District. This is an ancient irriga¬ 
tion tank which had silted and fallen into disuse during the cen¬ 
turies of European rule. It was restored, and the same process 
of clearing jungle land, cutting channels, putting up colonist 
huts and settling solely Singhalese colonists as described above 
was repeated. While the Gal Oya Scheme attracted the influx 
of many thousands of Singhalese into the Batticaloa District, 
this Altai Scheme brought in thousands into the Trincomalee 
District. 

The third project was the restoration of another ancient 
irrigation tank known as the Kantalai Kulam near Trincomalee; 
A reference to the original construction of this tank (kulam) 
by an ancient Tamil King is made in the stone inscription now 
at the entrance to Fort Frederick referred to earlier. Many 
more thousands of Singhalese colonists were settled on the 
land reclaimed by the process described above. A special 
feature of this scheme is the forethought that has gone into 
its planning. The colonists’ cottages lor miles on end are built 
on either side ol the main highway that gains access to the 
Tamil town of Trincomalee. The Tamil name Kantalai has given 
place to the Singhalese Gantalawa. 
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The next was the restoration ol the Paduvil Kulam (The 
Singhalese have renamed it Padaviya) under which all the fer¬ 
tile land west and north of Trincomalee town and adjacent to 
the Northern Province border is colonized with Singhalese 
settlers. 

C. P. de Silva, who as a Civil Servant was carrying out the 
colonization policy under D. & Senanayake, had entered F^rlia- 
ment and become a Minister in the SLFP Government by the 
time the Kantalai and Paduvil Colonization Schemes were be¬ 
ing implemented, and he was in charge of the Ministry of Lands 
and Land Development which handled colonization. In selec¬ 
ting colonists (or these Schemes he saw to it that young toughs 
from his home district in the Southern Province were picked 
as allottees. They later justified the selection by committing 
the most violent atrocities during the frequent pogroms 
against the Tamils in Trincomalee. On one occasion C. Sun- 
daralingam, M.P. (or Vavuniya, threw accusations across the 
floor of the House in Parliament that the Minister was seen 
distributing sticks of dynamite to his men. 

The most saddening reflection to indulge in is to think that 
when the earliest and the biggest of the colonization schemes, 
the Gal Oya and the Allai, were being pushed through in the 
Cabinet G. G. Ponnampalam was a Minister in it. He was sup¬ 
posed to be protecting the interests of the Tamils, but he is not 
known to have opposed the mass transplanting of Singhalese 
people in the Tamil Province. Had he done so he might very 
well have averted the tragedy that befell the Eastern Province. 
But. as fate would have it, his self-interest, his attaching im¬ 
portance to inessentials like factories, his short-sighted ad¬ 
vocacy of an imaginary right of the Tamils to settle in any part 
of Ceylon, all these stood in the way. Perhaps it made him 
shrink from a possible charge of inconsistency. 

It was left to C. Vanniasingham, M. P. (or Kopay, to 
spearhead a campaign of protest against the Schemes. It was 
inelfective so long as D. S ^nanayake had G. G. Ponnampalam 
in the Cabinet when the major Schemes were pushed through. 
But Vanniasingham never relented in his opposition until his 
short life ended. Once his lone voice even succeeded in salvag¬ 
ing a small but vital project for the Tamils of the Trincomalee 
District. A minor irrigation tank by the name of Muthaiyan 
Kattu Kulam capable of irrigating a few hundred acres in close 
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proximity to Trincomalee town was planned for restoration and 
colonization according to the usual Government pattern. A 
patriotic son ol Trincomalee, C. Kodeswaran, then a young 
clerk in the Land Branch of the Trincomalee Kachcheri, got 
wind of it and alerted Vanniasingham. The latter brought such 
pressure on the Government that eventually the allotments 
under the scheme were given to Tamils of the District. 

The colonization schemes referred to thus far resulted in 
the Singhalesization of the Tamil land of the Eastern Province 
The schemes have helped the Singhalese only to gobble up the 
cultivable and habitable rural parts of the Province. The 
Government did not regard the Singhalesization as complete 
until the towns are made predominantly Singhalese. It turned 
its attention, therefore, to the principal town of the Province, 
namely, the port city of Trincomalee. 

At the time of the transfer of power, D. S Senanayake had 
simultaneously entered into a Defence Agreement with Bri¬ 
tain under which the British retained control of their wartime 
Naval Base ol Trincomalee. The life of the town depended to 
a large extent on the Naval Base. The local population, which 
was predominantly Tamil, found employment in large 
numbers, and thousands of families owed their livelihood to 
this important employer. More important was the fact that the 
Administration of the Naval Base did not encourage recruit¬ 
ment of workers from outside Trincomalee. and that helped 
the town to preserve its Tamil ethnic character. 

Soon after S W. R. D. Bandaranaike was elected Prime 
Minister in 1956, he forced Britain to quit her Naval and Air 
Bases in Ceylon. The British dismantled their installations and 
left the Naval Base at Trincomalee The Ceylon Government 
look over the harbour and converted it into a commercial port 
to handle cargo and shipping. The thousands of Tamil workers 
employed by the British were thrown out of employment, and 
the town became impoverished. A fraction of them were 
engaged by local firms which performed stevedoring and ship- 
chandler services. Even that did not last long. 

Following the General Elections in 1965, Prime Minister 
Dudley Senanayake formed a sort of a 'National Government' 
in co-operation with the Federal Party and the Tamil Congress. 
This Government (1965-70) took a fateful decision that spell 
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the doom of Trincomalee as a Tamil town, the decision to na¬ 
tionalize the Trincomalee Harbour. 

It is a paradox of history that this measure was decided on 
by a Government in which the Federal Party was actively par¬ 
ticipating with Minister M. Tiruchelvam in the Cabinet. This 
is the Party which, for sixteen years since its inception, has 
been carrying on an unrelenting agitation against Singhalese 
colonization of the Eastern Province. Yet it gave its approval 
to this measure with full knowledge that by doing so it was 
opening the gates of Trincomalee to an influx of Singhalese 
labour from Colomba 

I raised a storm ol protest and caused a crisis within the 
Federal Parly executive. It was my view that the measure must 
be opposed even if it meant pulling out of the Government, 
or even if it meant the fall of the Government. More than a 
hundred Party workers from Trincomalee travelled all the way 
to Jaffna and invaded the Party headquarters. They 
demonstrated, argued, and pleaded with the Party hierarchy 
pointing out the impending danger to Trincomalee. But all was 
in vain. Tiruchelvam pleaded that his position as Minister must 
be saved at all costs. A. Amirthalingam charged me in abusive 
language with having 'engineered' the demonstration by the 
Trincomalee Tamils. The majority of the Party executive, mov¬ 
ed by Amirthalingam's rhetorical exhortation, was more con¬ 
cerned with saving the Cabinet post of Tiruchelvam than with 
the fate of the Tamils of Trincomalee. They decided to stand 
by the Minister. 

Nationalization of the Harbour had a disastrous effect on 
the working class population of Trincomalee, and tlierefore on 
the composition of the general population of the town. It in¬ 
volved taking over of the stevedoring and ship chandler ser¬ 
vices by the state-owned Port Cargo Corporation which 
operated in Colombo mainly for the Colombo Harbour. The 
Regulations relating to employment required that labour must 
be recruited through the local Employment Exchange in Trin¬ 
comalee. The Port Cargo Corporation, however, bypassed that 
requirement by recruiting Singhalese labour for the Colom¬ 
bo Harbour through the Employment Exchange in Colombo, 
and then after some time making internal transfers and ad¬ 
justments by sending "excess labour" to Trincomalee. The 
local firms which had been carrying out the stevedoring and 
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ship chandler services until the Port Cargo Corporation was 
brought in were forced to close down, and inevitably their local 
labour was thrown out of employment. 

The result was hundreds of Singhalese toughs from Colom¬ 
bo slums inundated the town of Trincomalee. The impact of 
their presence was felt in Trincomalee in the orgy of murder 
and arson that marked the holocaust of Black July-August ‘83. 

It is a grim reminder of the dangers of opportunist politics to 
those who raised the ’Save Tiruchelvam's Cabinet Post" cry 
in the old Federal Party, at least to those of them who are still 
alive. 

Yet another aspect of the grave injury and injustice which 
the Singhalese-dominated Governments by their persistent 
policy of colonizing their Province with Singhalese people 
from South Ceylon have inflicted on the Tamils of the Eastern 
Province needs be told. It is the effect on their representation 
in Parliament. It has made a mockery of the so-called 
minorities' safeguards and the arithmetic of minority com¬ 
munities representation worked out in Lord Soulbury's ill- 
conceived constitutional scheme. How nine seats were taken 
away from the Tamils in the hill country plantation districts 
and given over to the Singhalese has already been dealt with. 

Let us now consider what colonization has done to the Tamil 
seats in the Eastern Province. 

When the first Delimitation Commission presided over by 
L. M. D. de Silva, K. C.. the eminent lawyer of Privy Council 
fame, which was charged with the constitutional duty of defin¬ 
ing electoral constituencies in preparation for the first * 
Parliamentary Elections to be held in 1947 under the Soulbury 
Constitution, was collecting evidence, the Commission found 
no Singhalese presence in the Eastern Province to justify mak¬ 
ing any provision for their representation in Parliament. The 
whole Province was peopled by Tamil-speaking people who | 
were classified into Tamils and Muslims. It had two ad- | 
ministrative districts, namely, the Trincomalee District and the 
Batticaloa District. 

The Commission, therefore, divided the Province into u 
seven Parliamentary Constituencies to elect nine Members to I 
Parliament, that is, 5 Tamils and 4 Muslims. Mutur in the Trin- H 
comalee District and the Batticaloa Constituency in the ■ 
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Batticaloa District were both made multi-member constituen¬ 
cies because of their mixed population, each to return 2 
Members. The Commission calculated that each would be 
returning 1 Tamil and I Muslim. 

Accordingly the General Elections of 1947 resulted in the 
Eastern Province returning 9 Members to the first Parliament, 
that is to say, 5 Tamils and 4 Muslims as calculated by the Com¬ 
mission. The two constituencies of the Trincomalee District 
elected 3 Members, to wit, 2 Tamils from the Trincomalee Con¬ 
stituency and the two-member Constituency of Mutur, and 1 
Muslim from Mutur. The Batticaloa District's five constituen¬ 
cies returned 6 Members, to wit, 3 Tamils and 3 Muslims. The 
two-member Constituency ol Batticaloa elected 1 Tamil and 
1 Muslim as expected by the Commission. 

A second Delimitation Commission was set up in 1959 to 
re-define the Parliamentary Constituencies in consequence of 
the new Census figures for the island’s fiopulation. Allowing 
the mass-scale colonization of the Pattipalai Aru Valley (Gal 
Oya), the Government had created a new revenue and ad¬ 
ministrative district for the Singhalese out of the Eastern Pro¬ 
vince. and called it the Amparai District. 

The Delimitation Commission found that the new popula¬ 
tion figures warranted two additional Parliamentary seats in 
the Eastern Province. It made the Amparai District into a single 
Singhalese constituency to elect a Singhalese Member, and of¬ 
fered the other to the Tamils and the Muslims. 

The Tamils and the Muslims at the time had 5 and 4 
Members respectively as already mentioned. The new popula¬ 
tion figures reflected that the Tamils were entitled to 5 3/4th 
members and Muslims to 4 I /4th members. In justice and ac¬ 
cording to accepted practice, 5 3/4 would have to be made 6, 
and 4 1/4 into 4. C. Vanniasingham, M. P. for Kopay and Depu¬ 
ty Leader of the Federal Party, was looking after the Tamil in¬ 
terests before the Commission. The Muslim leaders of the 
Eastern Province approached him and suggested that since the 
Tamils enjoyed a certain measure of weightage from the Nor¬ 
thern Province they should show magnanimity and agree to 
making 4 1/4 into 5 rather than the other way. Vanniasingham 
conceded it after consulting the Federal Party executive, and 
accordingly a new constituency (Nintavur) was created in the 
Batticaloa District for the Muslims. 
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At the 1960 General Elections, therefore, the Eastern Pro* 
vince elected 5 Tamils, 5 Muslims, and I Singhalese as 
Members of Parliament. The Trincomalee District remained 
the same with 2 Tamil and 1 Muslim Members. Thus for the 
first time a Singhalese Member of Parliament was elected to 
represent a Singhalese electorate in the Eastern Province, a 
tell-tale evidence of the motivation behind the Government’s 
colonization policy. 

The transformation of the Eastern Province from being a 
Tamil Province into a Singhalese one was carried one step fur¬ 
ther in the next re-definition of Parliamentary Constituencies 
which became necessary in consequence of Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike's new Republican Constitution of 1972. The 
most ironical aspect of it is that this time the Government was 
able to do it with the connivance of and in collusion with the 
Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF). 

The TULF, it must be remembered, is primarily and essen¬ 
tially an Electoral Agreement between the Federal Party and 
the Tamil Congress leaders who were sitting Members of 
Parliament which was forged with a view to avoiding contests 
at Parliamentary Elections. After some time the Federal Party 
was abandoned, and was replaced by the TULF as the voice 
of the Ceylon Tamils during the fateful years which followed 
the proclamation of the new Republican Constitution in 1972. 

Once again a Delimitation Commission was appointed to 
re-define the Parliamentary Constituencies to meet the in¬ 
creased membership of the Republican Parliament under the 
scheme of the new Constitution. The example of the previous 
Delimitation Commission, which created a new Constituency 
for the Singhalese in the Batlicaloa District in consequence ol 
the Singhalese colonization ol the Pattipalai Aru Valley, was 
faithfully followed by this third Commission in the remaining; 
part of the Eastern Province, namely, the Trincomalee District 
The mass influx of Singhalese colonists under the Allai, Kan- 
talai and Paduvil Colonization Schemes was reflected in the 
new popluation figures for the Trincomalee District, and the 
Commission found the figures warranting the creation of a 
separate Parliamentary Constituency for the Singhalese The 
land for it was obviously to come out of the existing Mutur and 
Trincomalee Constituencies. The TULF was supposed to be 
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looking after the interests of the Trincomalee District Tamils 
during the proceedings before the Commission. 

The TULF, however, perpetrated the most shameful 
betrayal of the Trincomalee Tamils by entering into a coward¬ 
ly bargain with the Commission. It offered to consent to the 
creation of the new Singhalese electorate, to be called the 
Seniwawila Constituency, provided the Commission agreed to 
bifurcate the Vavuniya Constituency in the Northern Pro¬ 
vince. The Commission agreed to the TULF request and carv¬ 
ed a new Constituency for Mullaitivu in the Northern Province 
out of the old Vavuniya Constituency. At the same time the 
Commission also created the new Singhalese Constituency of 
Seruwawila out ol the old Mutur and Trincomalee Consti- 
tuenaes. 

Why did the TULF enter into this shameful bargain and 
voluntarily give up an Eastern Province Tamil Parliamentary 
seat? The answer lies in the TULF’s true character, as stated 
earlier, that primarily and essentially it is no more than an 
Electoral Pact between the Federal Party and the Tamil Con¬ 
gress. Its sole aim was to win seats in Parliament. Notwithstan¬ 
ding their rhetoric, its leaders, drawn as they are from the old 
Federal Party and a section of the Tamil Congress, have no 
common national objective or ideology. It is the events, and 
the Government, and the uninformed world outside, which 
later vested it with the character of a Tamil nationalist political 
party that stood for a separate Tamil stata We will reserve that 
aspect to be dealt with later. 

At the time of the third Delimitation Commission, however, 
the TULF’s sole concern was to accomodate both the sitting 
M. P. for Vavuniya, who was elected on the Federal Party ticket, 
and his defeated rival who belonged to the Tamil Congress. It 
was imperative that both leaders must be found seats in Parlia¬ 
ment if the TULF was to survive. 

The Federal Party during the many years ol its existence 
had never been able to capture the Vavuniya electorate It was 
only at the General Elections in 1970 its candidate with strong 
support from the Mullaitivu section of the Constituency won 
the seat for the Party defeating the sitting M. P. of the Tamil 
Congress who derived his strength from the Vavuniya section. 
If the two sections themselves were made two separate 
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Parliamentary Constituencies, Mullaitivu and Vavuniya, that 
contest between the Federal Party and the Tamil Congress 
would be eliminated. The TULF reckoned that if the Commis¬ 
sion was to be tempted into doing it, it had to abandon the 
Tamils of the Trincomalee District and offer the Mutur Tamil 
villages to constitute the Singhalese constituency of 
Seruwawila. 

That calculation proved to be right. At the General Elec¬ 
tions of 1977 held after the new delimitation, the Federal 
Party’s sitting M. P. and his Tamil Congress rival contested the 
Mullaitivu and Vavuniya Constituencies respectively on the 
TULF platform, and both were duly elected without any 
serious contest. It was indeed an achievement in terms of win¬ 
ning Parliamentary seats for the leaders of the TULF, but they 
do not appear to have had any qualms about the human pro¬ 
blem they had created for the Tamils of the Trincomalee 
District in the bargain, nor their conscience pricked by their 
taking away the right of the Mutur Tamil villages to elect their 
own Tamil Member of Parliament which they had enjoyed for 
thirty years from the very first Parliament. 

The Singhalese Constituency ol Seruwawila is a 
geographical abomination with sinister implications. It is a long 
strip of land extending from the Northern Province border in 
the north to the Verugal river in the south which is the Bat- 
ticaloa border. It encircles the Trincomalee Constituency on 
the land side, but otherwise hugs the entire eastern coastline 
of the Trincomalee District. It thus isolates Trincomalee com¬ 
pletely and effectively from all Tamil contact in all directions. 
Almost all the Tamil villages of the former dual-member Con- j 
stituency of Mutur were incorporated in this new Constituen- I 
cy, where the Tamils became a minority among the majority 
Singhalese colonist population. The residuary Mutur Constl- ' 
tuency became a single member electorate for the Muslims. 

Just how the TULF was able to bring its mind to perpetrate 
this calamity to the Tamils of the Eastern Province passes oneTs 
comprehension. Perhaps it was inevitable because of the com¬ 
position of the TULF - the Tamil Congress section of the group 
having always held the view that the Tamils and the Singhalese 
should have the right to settle in any part of the country. But 
It was sought to be justified by poinUng out that the Commis¬ 
sion would have created Seruwawila in any event, that even 
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if it did not dosothe Tamils of the dual-member Constituency 
ol Mutur could not hope to elect their Tamil Member as before, 
because of the changed pattern of the population, and so on. 
All this is begging the question, and only highlights the 
political bankruptcy if not hypocrisy, of the TULF leadership. 
II could not have been unaware that suffering something to 
be done in the teeth of its opposition is one thing, and con- 
senling to or suggesting it to he done is quite another matter. 

By conceding Seruwawila the TULF not only condoned and 
approved the colonization policy of all the Governments from 
that ol D. S Senanayake downwards of mass settlement of 
Singhalese colonists in the Eastern Province, it has made a 
mockery ol all the years of opposition and agitation by the 
Federal Party against colonization. What is more, it has con¬ 
firmed the Singhalese belief that they never need pay heed to 
Tamil opposition to any measure or policy, since the Tamils will 
first oppose and then yield, that they have only to confront 
the Tamils with faits accomplis, and the Tamils will eventually 
fall in line. The TULF proved in Seruwawila that that belief is 
well founded. The General Elections of 1977 proved how far¬ 
sighted the Singhalese leaders have been in acting on that 
belief. 

The first Delimitation Commission of 1946 gave 5 Members 
to the Tamils of the Eastern Province. That number was reduc¬ 
ed to 4 in 1977 notwithstanding the natural increase of the 
Tamil people of the Province during the thirty-one years since 
the first delimitation. The Trincomalee District in 1977 elected 

1 Tamil, I Muslim and I Singhalese, that is to say, Trincomalee's 

2 Tamil Members were reduced to one. In the situation that 
prevails now, it does not require a political pundit to predict 
that the time is not far away when even that single Member 
may disappear. Whereas the Eastern Province did not have a 
single Singhalese Member in the first Parliament of 1947, it 
now has 2 Members. In the near future it will probably have 

3 Members, and the Tamils reduced to 3 or even less. 

Today the Eastern Province presents a picture of turmoil, 
ft has become the battleground of Singhalese aggression and 
Tamil nationalist resistance. It is the inevitable culmination of 
the colonizing activities of successive pan-Singhalese Govern¬ 
ments on the one hand, and the forcible land-grabbing ac¬ 
tivities of the Singhalese on the other.. 
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In the wake of the Black July-August '83, more than 20,000 I 
Singhalese toughs are reported to have invaded the Tamil j 
villages of the Kalkudah Constituency near Batticaloa under I 
the leadership of Government Ministers and saffron-robed C 
Buddhist monks using Government vehicles, driven away the 
villagers from their homes under protection from the Police 
and the Army, seized their lands and forcibly occupied them. 
These are lands which are expected to be irrigated under the 
Madura Oya irrigaUon scheme, and Canada’s External Affaire 
Minister Allan MacEachen's recently reported reference to "I 
Tamils also being beneficiaries of the Canadiaivaided scheme J 
presumably applied to these private lands. While the Govern- I 
ment is making preparations to settle more Singhalese col- P 
onists on lands to be reclaimed by jungle clearing in the 2 
Eastern Province under the Madura Oya and Mahaveli Ganga fi 
colonization schemes, Singhalese goons under official inspira- J 
tlon and protection apparently decided to possess themselves 
of the Tamil-owned developed lands coming under the 
schemes. 

Little wonder that the frustrated and helpless Tamil youth, 
assailed by the Government and its forces and let down by 
their own leaders, chose the path of militant resistance After 
Ihe nationalization of the Trincomalee Harbour and the crea¬ 
tion of the Seruwawila Constituency, they appear to have come 
to realize that all the rhetorics of the TULF leaders about col¬ 
onization are nothing more than a sham and hypocrisy. But 
it is a disillusionment that has cost a tremendous price. 

The Tamil people now know that Seruwawila is not the last 
word that they have heard, that the rape of the Eastern Pro¬ 
vince is not yet complete, that, in the words of the American 
poet. Carl Sandbergh, 'their leaders will sell them again and 
again.' It is the TULF leaders who demanded and pressed for 
the creation of an administrative District for Kilinochchi and 
to take it out of the control of the Kachcheri in Jaffna. The 
Government has gladly conceded it. and is laying the founda¬ 
tion for the rape of the Northern Province. TTie utterly inept 
and ignorant leadership of the TULF will live to rue it when 
the Singhalese begin to cast their covetous eyes towards the 
North. 


Parliamentary representation may not be of any conse¬ 
quence any more in the context of the Tamil problem in pre¬ 
sent-day Ceylon. The story of colonization helps to unveil one 
aspect of the Government's racially-biased activities which ag¬ 
gravated that problem and made it more acute and unsolvable. 
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CHAPTER 6 


’•w T ou are now hitting the weakest section of the Tamils. 

We will know where we stand when the next piece of 
^ legislation in this series comes, the legislation relating 
to our language* These were prophetic words which S. J. V. 
Chelvanayakam uttered in 1948 in the course of the debates 
on the Citizenship Bills. It did not take long for the words to 
come true The language issue surfaced in 1955 when Sir John 
Kotelawala was Prime Minister. It made no difference that the 
first Prime Minister D. S Senanayake, to whom the words were 
addressed, was no more alive 

The events which attended language legislation and the 
deplorable character of the Tamil politics of the time are worth 
recounting. Posterity should have a proper understanding of 
the weaknesses as well as the strength of the Tamil people 

Ever since its inception in December 1949 the Federal Party 
availed itself of every possible platform to warn the people of 
the danger they were facing from the Singhalese. It emphasiz¬ 
ed in particular the disastrous consequences of the planned 
state.aided colonization schemes and the impending threat to 
the Tamil language. It called on the people to organize to resist 
Singhalese domination. 
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The Party was only two years old when Parliament was 
dissolved following the death of Prime Minister D. S 
Senanayake and General Elections were announced to be held 
in 1952. It was not sufficiently organized to participate in a 
General Election as a Party. At the same time it was realized 
that the General Election platform presented the best oppor¬ 
tunity in a democratic society to carry the message of the Par¬ 
ty to the people. 

The Federal Party, therefore, decided to contest all the 
Tamil Constituencies of the Northern and Eastern Provinces. 
Not that it had any illusions of mass victory, but it considered 
it its duty to warn the people of the pitfalls of following the 
old leadership and of the diabolical intent of the Singhalese 
leadership. 

In spite of the dearth of promising and loyal Party men with 
a reasonably good chance of winning, the Party nominated 
candidates for all the 14 Tamil seats in the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces 

S J. V. Chelvanayakam, the President of the Federal Party 
and sitting Member, contested the Kankesanturai Constituen¬ 
cy where he was opposed by S. Natesapillai the UNP candidate. 

C. Vanniasingham, deputy leader of the Federal Party and 
sitting Member, contested at Kopay where he was opposed by 
the Tamil Congress candidate C. Arulampalam. 

The Party’s iron man and joint General Secretary Dr. E. M. 
V. Naganathan contested at Jaffna where he was opposed by 
G. G. Ponnampalam the sitting Member and President of the 
Tamil Congress 

As the other Joint General Secretary of the Party I con¬ 
tested at Kayts where I was opposed by Alfred L. Thambiaiyah 
the sitting Member who contested as an indepedendent can¬ 
didate but who was known to have UNP and Tamil Congress 
leanings 

At Vaddukkoddai the Party's candidate was A. Amirthal- 
ingam who was opposed by K. Kanagaratnam, the sitting 
Member and Minister in the UNP Government. 

At Chavakachcheri the Party's candidate was Arunachalam, 
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a school-master (now father-in-law of V. N. Navaratnam), who 
was opposed by V. Kumaraswamy, the sitting Member of the 
Tamil Congress and a Parliamentary Secretary of the UNP 
Government. 

In Trincomalee the sitting Member wasSivapalan who was 
one of those who walked out of the Tamil Congress led by 
Chelvanayakam. He had strayed away from the group since 
then, and the Party was forced to nominate N. R. Ra- 
javarothiam as its candidate to contest Sivapalan. 

At Batticaloa the Party put forward S N. Kathirgamar, a 
lawyer of standing at the Batticaloa Bar. 

Other candidates were similarly nominated for all the other 
Tamil Constituencies of the Northern and Eastern Provinces, 
and the Federal Party carried on a whirlwind campaign 
throughout the two Provinces. 

The Elections of 1952 to the Second Parliament, as indeed 
every other Elections since then, demonstrated in no uncer¬ 
tain manner that race mterests and racial domination were the 
dominating factor in Parliamentary politics in independent 
Ceylon- Upon the death of D. S Senanayake, his son Dudley 
Senanayake became Prime Minister and leader of the UNP. He 
led his Party to victory at the elections on the slogan of the 
achievements of his Party in curbing the Tamil element in the 
country ensuring a dominant position for the Singhalese. From 
one of the election platforms in southern Ceylon he declared 
that his Party has with one stroke of the pen prevented Rajal- 
ingams and Thondamans from ever entering the portals of 
Parliament, meaning that the Tamil plantation workers of the 
hill country would never be able to elect their Members to 
Parliament any more. 

The Federal Party, on the other hand, concentrated all its 
attention on the anti-Tamil racial policies of the UNP Govern¬ 
ment, and on the unitary constitution which gave them the 
power to pursue such policies. It warned the Tamil people of 
the dangers of Singhalese domination that was being slowly 
forged, and urged them to resist the steady erosion of their 
rights to land, language, employment, etc., by endorsing the 
Party’s movement. It called upon the voters to defeat the can¬ 
didates who stood for co-operation with the Singhalese and 
support of the UNP policies. 
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The election results were very disappointing, though not 
entirely unexpected. Vanniasingham at Kopay and Ra- 
javarothiam at Trincomalee were the only two Federal Party 
candidates who were elected. All the others including the 
leader of the Party were trounced. It was clear that the 
charismatic personality of G. G. Ponnampalam, the Tamil Con¬ 
gress leader, was still a powerful force in the popular estima¬ 
tion. It showed that the electorate in the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces were not yet ready, nor politically matured enough, 
to appreciate the gravity of the problems which the Tamils fac¬ 
ed. It was a disavowal of the walk-out by Chelvanayakam and 
company from the Tamil Congress and disinclination to be in¬ 
terested in the problems of the plantation districts Tamils of 
the hill country. It also showed that the Tamil voters were pro¬ 
ne to vote for personalities and not on issues. The success of 
Vanniasingham and Rajavarothiam was more personal victory 
than an endorsement of the Federal Party's political 
philosophy. 

The Party's warnings about colonization and language 
were treated like the "Wolf,Wolf" ci^ in the fable. The Tamil 
people by nature are so highly individualistic and self-centred 
that they habitually deceive themselves by refusing to see 
danger signals. They wake up only when the flood waters are 
at their door-steps. It is this Tamil nature which egged on the 
Singhalese to adopt measure after measure' against them 
without fear of any upheaval. The floods reached their door¬ 
steps sooner than they were disposed to believe. 

Prime Minister Dudley Senanayake resigned in October 
1953, and was succeeded by his cousin Sir John Kotelawala. 
Kotelawala paid his first visit to Jaffna as Prime Minister in 
1955. Alfred L Thambiaiyah, M. P. for Kayts and a personal 
friend of his, gave him a reception at Delft, the farthest of the 
seven islands in the north which comprise the Parliamentary 
Constituency of Kayts. In a show of ebullient enthusiasm and 
appreciation of his promises to provide certain amenities for 
that backward island, the people 'crowned' him "King of Delft". 

He returned to Jaffna Town in high spirits. At another 
reception in the town the Prime Minister was asked about the 
language question which was agitating everybody Ts mind at 
the time. He responded by assuring the audience that his 
Government would never deviate from the UNP’s firm 
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policy of parity of status for both the Singhala and Tamil 
languages throughout the country. He further said that he 
would not hesitate to legislate for that purpose if it became 
necessary. 

Kolelawala belonged to D. S Senanayake's hard core group 
of political planners. D. S Senanayake was a seasoned politi¬ 
cian of many decades of service to his people, and a master 
strategist in long-range political planning. Despite a lack of 
academic attainments he was a leader with plenty of horse- 
sense. On assuming office as the first Prime Minister of in¬ 
dependent Ceylon he gave first priority to the consolidation 
of the political freedom he had won for the country. He was 
second to none in diehard Singhalese nationalism, but he 
would not make it apparent. For him consolidation of the 
Singhalese power could wait, the Singhalese had all the time 
in the world so that they could tread the long path cautiously, 
one step at a time. Even before independence, during the days 
of the last State Council, his own son Dudley Senanayake along 
with J. R. Jayawardene proposed a resolution to make Singhala 
alone the official language of the country. D. S Senanayake 
scotched it at the very outset. He knew that tlie measure wouJd 
raise a hornet's nest, and might upset all his plans for the con¬ 
stitutional change he had in mind. Kotelawala was tutored and 
nurtured in this line of thinking by his uncle D. S Senanayake. 
When he made his promise in Jaffna he perhaps genuinely 
believed in what he said. 

He was soon to discover that it was not so simple as all that. 
He failed to reckon with two fellow planners of the same hard 
core group who had different ideas, a W. R. D. Bandaranaike 
was already out in the field leading a rival party to oust the 
UNP from power, and within the UNP's own ranks there was 
J. R. Jayawardene who was also an aspirant to the office of 
Prime Minister. 

Bandaranaike was an Oxford-educated intellectual who had 
his own ambitions. Being the son of the Maha Mudaliyar Sir 
Solomon Dias Bandaranaike, he was the scion of a rich land¬ 
owning low-country Singhalese family which had held posi¬ 
tions under the Dutch and British. He married the daughter 
of a family that descended from Singhalese royalty of the old 
Kandyan Kingdom. 


This family background made the leftist forces of his day 
brand him as feudal. And yet he was the one man who broke 
the backbone of the feudal classes and made the Singhalese 
masses conscious of the political power they held in their 
hands. He thus brought about a silent revolution and ushered 
in a new era in Singhalese history. 

Bandaranaike was at one time General Secretary of the 
Ceylon National Congress, to which D. S. Senanayake, 
Kotelawala, J. R. Jayawardene and others belonged. He later 
left it and became the President and leader of the Singhala 
Maha Sabha. When the two organizations merged to become 
the UNP, and its leader, D. S Senanayake, formed his first 
Cabinet in 1947 Bandaranaike was given the portfolio of Ixical 
Government in the new UNP Government. 

It soon became evident that he was not happy in the UNP 
company. He probably sensed that his future held out no 
political prospects if he continued to remain in the United Na¬ 
tional Party (UNP), which he wittily called the Uncle-Nephew 
Party (UNP)—a sarcastic reference to the men who were in con¬ 
trol, namely D. S. Senanayake, who was old and infirm and not 
likely to be at the helm of affairs for long, his son Dudley and 
nephew John Kotelawala, who were waiting in line at the top 
of the queue for succession. 

In 1951 S W. R. D. Bandaranaike resigned his Cabinet post 
and left the UNP. It was, indeed, a bold step and a gamble In 
parenthesis, it may be of some interest to know Bandaranaike 
and S. J. V. Chelvanayakam were classmates at St. Thomas’ Col¬ 
lege, Mount Lavinia, and when the former quit the UNP 
Chelvanayakam wrote to him complimenting it as a farsighted 
action and congratulating him. 

Bandaranaike then rallied his old Singhala Maha Sabha 
elements and all the forces of extreme Singhalese nationalism 
and inaugurated a new political party which he called the Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP). He reached out to the masses of 
Singhalese people and brought them a message of hope. If 
freedom meant anything, vested interests under which the 
common people were being ground must be liquidated and the 
Singhalese nation must rise to its former glory. He appealed 
to the racial pride of the Singhalese 

He assessed very correctly that if that pride is to be kindled 
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lo a point o( sweeping everything before it he needed a spark 
to ignite it and rally the people under the banner of his party. 
Both Bandaranaike and Jayawaidene were in the House in 1948 
when S J. V. Chelvanayakam launched his attack on the UNP 
Government and referred to the language issue Both were in 
the UNP executive when the question of making Singhala the 
only official language of the countr>' was raised from time lo 
lime, and D. S. Senanayake's counsel smothered it every time 
Now that he was master of himself, and needing something to 
demolish the UNP with. Bandaranaike decided that language 
was the spark that he wanted to kindle the fire of racial pride 
of the Singhalese 

In 1955, when General Elections were round the corner 
and Kotelawala made liis pronouncements in Jaffna about pari¬ 
ty of status for Singhala and Tamil, Bandaranaike seized the 
opportunity. He announced immediately that if he were 
elected Prime Minister he would make Singhala the only of¬ 
ficial language throughout the whole of Ceylon within forty- 
eight hours. The slogan 'Singhala within 48 hours' was taken 
up by every mouth and fired the imagination of the Singhalese 
people It became the subject of animated discussion in every 
village and farm and in every Government office throughout 
the country. 

We may never know who spearheaded opposition lo 
Kotelawala's declared policy within the UNP, but it was well 
known that J. R. Jayawardene was a man with extreme 
Singhalese nationalist views. On the language question itself 
it was he who masterminded the‘Singhala only'resolution 
which he and Dudley Senanayake had sponsored in the defunct 
Slate Council. Kotelawala has himself referred lo him as a 
snake under the grass (polonga) in his famous 'Premier Stakes 
1952", and obviously there was antagonism between the iwa 
However, the fact was that Kotelawala's declared policy on the 
language was not acceptable lo the UNP. 

The UNP executive hurriedly met at Kelaniya in February 
1956. The provocation obviously was the Singhalese people's 
jubilant reception of Bandaran^e’s announcement and the 
position of the Party arising out of Kotelawala’s pro¬ 
nouncements in Jaffna. Prominent UNP Tamils attended the 
meeting including S. Natesapillai and C. Sitlampalam (both 
Ministers in the UNP Government), A. L Thambiaiy.ili 


|M. P. lor Kayts), S. M. Rasamanickam (M. P. for Paddiruppu) 
and V. Kumarasamy |M. P. (or Chavakachcheri and a 
Parliamentary Secretary). G. G. Ponnampalam was not in this 
group since he had left Kotelawala's Cabinet long before. 

This meeting of UNP executive decided to make Singhala 
the only official language of the country within twenty-four 
hours as against Bandaranaike's forty-eight hours. The 
presence of the Tamil leaders and their pleas, if any, apparently 
had no impact on the decision of the UNP. 

The Tamil leaders walked out of the meeting and proceed¬ 
ed in a motorcade lo Alfred Thambiaiyah's residence at 
Bagatelle Road in Colpetly, Colomba There they went into 
confabulation. Their childlike faith in the UNP has been shat¬ 
tered, and their political future was in a shambles. They were 
not so much worried about the fate of the Tamil language in 
Ceylon or its disastrous effect on Tamil life, as they were about 
the prospect of having to face the electorate at the forthcom¬ 
ing General Election. 

The Federal Party now stood vindicated in the eyes of the 
Tamil people They realized that its warnings were all justified. 
The wolf has actually entered the sheep pen. They now look¬ 
ed to the Federal Party as their only hope and saviour. The 
'Singhala only* decision of both the major Singhalese parties 
caused a wave of resentment and anger which swept through 
the Tamil country of the Northern and Eastern Provinces, and 
the Federal Party rode on the crest of it. It offered the only 
solution conceivable at the time. 

The group that walked out of the UNP meeting at Kelaniya 
was not one that believed in or knew anything about political 
action outside Parliament. They were concerned solely with 
having to contend with the Federal Party and retain their seats. 
Their meeting at Thambiaiyah's residence was only the precur¬ 
sor of many more to come in their feverish political juggling 
activities to out-manoeuvre the Federal Party. Tliev were join¬ 
ed by G. G. Ponnampalam and C. Sundaralingam whose in¬ 
terests were in common with theirs. 

They met frequently and decided to inveigle the Federal 
party into their group with the view, as they said, to present 
a united opposition to the Singhalese But what they were after 
in reality was to entice the Federal Party into an electoral 
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agreement to avoid contests at the election. They proposed to 
summon a conference of prominent Tamils with the Federal 
Party in it. 

One day G. G. Honnampalam accosted N. R. Rajavarolhiam, 
the Federal Party M. P. for Trincomalee, in the corridors of the 
House of Representatives and asked to sign the notice conven¬ 
ing that conference as one of the convenors. POnnampalam 
very shrewdly fixed on Rajavarothiam and avoided Vannias- 
ingham, who was the leader of the Federal Party’s two 
Members in Parliament at the time, but made it appear as 
though they had met quite by chance. Rajavarothiam saw no 
harm in efforts to present a united opposition and signed it. 
He had no reason to suspect that it was a trap laid for the 
Federal Party. 

The Federal Party was quite clear in its own mind of the 
tremendous responsibility it had taken upon itself in offering 
to lead the people at this very critical period in the history of 
the Tamil nation; at least those at the helm of its affairs had 
a clear vision of it. There comes a time in the life of a people 
when the question is either survival or total annihilation. The 
Tamils are facing such a time. Men of vision are called upon 
at such times to read the writing on the wall and give the peo¬ 
ple correct leadership and save them from perishing, ft is not 
a time to play the normal game of Parliamentary politics. The 
Federal Party saw its role as a sacred mission to save the Tamil¬ 
speaking people from perishing and to ensure their very sur¬ 
vival. In 1956 it believed that survival as a people could only be 
ensured by the achievement of an autonomous Tamil-spealdng 
state. It had no illusions about the path to reach that goal, it 
knew that the goal called for a long-drawn freedom struggle 
and sacrifices. 

No freedom struggle can ever hope to succeed unless it is 
led and directed by a group of dedicated men and women who 
are bound together by a common loyalty to and belief in the 
ideal, and unless they submit themselves to the discipline of 
an organization. If these elements of idealism and discipline 
are absent, no number of men coming together can achieve 
anything. 

The struggle may be waged in many forums, the organiza 
tion may avail itself of every possible forum it can pick. It may 
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be carried on in the forum of Parliament as well as outside it. 
If the organization sends Members into Parliament it is solely 
for the purpose and in furtherence of its objective of freedom 
- not because it believes that freedom can be won in 
Parliament. 

It is true that in Parliamentary politics there is such a thing 
called Electoral Agreements. Individuals or parties agree to 
work together on a minimum common programme although 
separately they hold divergent views and policies, and enter 
into an elector^ agreement to avoid unnecessary election con¬ 
tests among themselves. What usually happens when Members 
gel elected under such arrangements is, each Member when 
elected resumes his freedom to conduct himself according to 
the dictates of his conscience, and that conscience can be 
elastic or rigid according to the price that may be offered. A 
judicious apportionment of the available offices will make 
them stick together, otherwise each goes in his own direction. 

Such an arrangement necessarily belongs to the realm ol 
government in a Parliamentary Democracy, or an opposition 
which has the prospect of an alternative government. It has 
no place in the freedom struggle of a people A party which 
seeks to make use of Parliament only as an arena for its 
freedom struggle has no use for an electoral agreement. In fact, 
electoral agreements between divergent elements can damage, 
and even destroy, a freedom movement of a people, as happen¬ 
ed to the Federal Party itself in the Nineteen Seventies. 

The plight of the Tamils on the eve of the General Election 
of 1956 was in no small measure the result of the selfish and 
opportunist politics pursued by the men who were now seek¬ 
ing an electoral arrangement, and the Federal Party could not 
conceivably have any interest in any such arrangements. It was 
determined to conte.st all the electorates in the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces and ask the people for a clear mandate to 
carry on the struggle for the achievement of an autonomous 
Tamil-speaking state which alone could rescue the people from 
the dire consequences of Singhalese colonization and the 
language legislation that was then looming on the horizon. It 
was not prepared to deviate from that path. Participating in 
conferences for an electoral agreement would not only defeat 
its programme for a national struggle but also compromise its 
credibility and professions. 
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Signing the notice as a convenor, however, put the Party 
in an embarrassing situation. It would have been impolite not 
to participate. At the same lime a proposal was already in the 
air lor the setting up ol a "Council ol Elders" who would be 
authorised by agreement to prepare a common list ol can¬ 
didates for all the electorates. It was rumoured that 
Chelvanayakam was to be shifted from his home constituen¬ 
cy of Kankesanturai, which he represented in the first Parlia¬ 
ment, with a view to accommodating Natesapillai. He was to 
contest in Jaffna Town, a cosmopolitan and unpredictable elec¬ 
torate. The silting Member for Jaffna Town was to go to his 
home consiluency of Point Pedro, and so on. In short, the 
scheme appeared to be intended to ensure the re-election ol 
the sitting Members and to distribute the remaining seals 
among all the parlies and selected independents. 

The Party decided to send its representatives to the con¬ 
ference, but to make it perfectly clear that the Federal Party 
desired to be left alone to do what it considered to be in the 
best interests of the Tamil people. This conference was also held 
at Alfred Thambiaiyah’s residence at Bagatelle Road. The Party 
sent Dr. Naganalhan and Rajavarothiam as its representatives. 

It was followed by another conference in Natesapillai’s 
suite of rooms at the Galle Face Hotel in Colombo, at which 
the Party was represented by a single delegate, C. Vannias- 
ingham. 

There was a slip-up at both the meetings, and the Party's 
delegates were prevailed upon to agree to one compromise for¬ 
mula or another. While discussions at the Galle Face Hotel 
meetings dragged on till the small hours of the morning^ 
Chelvanayakam and I remained awake at his residence 
throughout the night to learn about the outcome of the talks. 
By 5.30 in the morning the city ediUon of the newspapers car 
ried the news that a tentative formula had been arrived at 
which would be considered and approved at a final and more 
representative meeting to be held a few days later at the 
residence of Mr. Justice C. Nagalingam (Retired Chief Justicel 
at 5th Lane, Colpetty. 

It was a frustrating piece of news. But Chelvanayakam and 
I pledged to each other between ourselves that we would ex 
tricate the Party out Of any formula that sought to lie down 


the Federal Party’s freedom. The two of us, therefore, attend¬ 
ed the meeting at Nagalingam’s residence as ihe Party's sole 
delegates. 

When we arrived at the house there was a large gathering 
of prominent politicians who had come from Jaffna, Trin- 
comalee and Batticaloa. Nagalingam presided over the 
meeting. Chelvanayakam left most of the talking to me From 
the word go. the proceedings were punctuated with verbal 
clashes between G. G. Ponnampalam and me I insisted that the 
Federal Party would not surrender its freedom to nominate can¬ 
didates as it pleased. We preferred to leave it to the people to 
decide. 

Mr. Nagalingam, remarking jokingly that we were "a pair 
of incorrigible fellows", excused himself from the gathering 
and took the two of us to a private room in the opposite wing 
of his large bungalow. He tried to persuade us to be amenable 
to some form of settlement. I pleaded with him to bear with 
us in our view that the Federal Party was not proposing to con¬ 
test the forthcoming election as something to do with 
Parliamentary politics. The Parly regarded it as part of the 
struggle and the movement it was carrying on to resist 
Singhalese domination which has been made possible by the 
unitary constitution in force. The Party planned to 
demonstrate to the Singhalese that they cannot hope to govern 
the country in peace without the willing consent of the Tamils. 
Winning the largest number of seals for the Federal Parly on 
this issue would be the most-effective way of showing that the 
Tamil people in general endorse that view. Nagalingam 
countered it by saying that there was no guarantee that the 
Party would win that number of seats. I said, with all deference 
due to his personality, that winning or losing the election was 
not the question that agitated the Federal Party's mind. It was 
more concerned about its survival to continue the people’s 
movement. An unprincipled electoral agreement would most 
definitely spell the doom of the Party and the struggle of the 
people it was guiding. An election defeat would not mean an 
end ol the Party. It would continue to fight another day. 1 
pointed out that in 1952 its warnings were not heeded by the 
people and almost all its candidates were defeated, but the Par¬ 
ly did not die; it still lived to continue its campaign with 
redoubled vigour. It is prepared to take another defeat in 1956, 
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and would continue its warnings to the Tamil people until they 
realized the danger they were facing. 

Nagalingam was, no doubt, rather chagrined, but there was 
nothing that we could do about it. The Federal Party's primary 
concern was the survival of the Tamil people, and not 
Parliamentary seats for a few individuals. 


CHAPTER 7 


T he 1956 General Election was one of the most hotly con 
tested elections ever held in Ceylon. As against the un¬ 
challenged leadership of the UNP with almost ten years 
in government, the emergence of a new force under the power¬ 
ful leadership of S W. R. D. Bandaranaike offered a promising 
alternative which held out great prospects. 

In the Singhalese provinces, therefore, the clash between 
the old and tried UNP and the new and promising SLFP was 
a battle between vested interests and the common man whose 
awareness of his rights has been roused. Bandaranaike appeal¬ 
ed to the racial and religious pride of the Singhalese Buddhists 
and promised to pander to their exclusive nationalist aspira¬ 
tions. Not that the UNP was any the less ridden with racial and 
religious bigotry, but it was kept beneath the surface by the 
farsighted D. S Senanayake. It was bound to surface and show 
up sooner or later, but Bandaranaike forestalled them and was 
first in the field. The Buddhist clergy gave him its powerful 
support. 

On the language quesUon, although the two parUes wooed 
the electorate with promises of making Singhala the only of¬ 
ficial language, the electorate naturally weighed the credibiUty 
of the two parlies in the background of the UNP's performance 
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during ten years in office. The electorate saw in the language 
question a most effective weapon with which to oust the Tamils 
from the position they held in the life of the country, grab their 
jobs and trade and keep them permanently out of bounds in 
the official and business and professional life of the country. 

The contest, then, was one of convincing the electorate as 
to which of the two parties could do that work of ousting the 
Tamils better, quicker and more effectively. It became the stan¬ 
dard contest in all the elections since 1956. 

In the Northern and Eastern Provinces the upsurge of Tamil 
nationalism was phenomenal. In the intensity of its defensive 
purpose it matched that of the aggressive phenomeonon in the 
Singhalese provinces. More than any other party or individual 
politician, the Federal Party under the leadership of S J. V. 
Chelvanayakam symbolised the resurgent Tamil nationalism. 

The Federal Party nominated candidates to contest all the 
electorates in the Northern and Eastern Provinces. The Tamil 
Congress nominated candidates for some of the northern con¬ 
stituencies, while the former UNP Tamils ran as independent 
candidates. 

Thus at Kankesanturai S J. V. Chelvanayakam of the 
Federal Party was opposed by S Natesapillai. an independent 
candidate. Dr. E. M. V. Naganathan of the Federal Party was 
opposed at Jaffna by G. G. Ponnampalam of the Tamil 
Congress. 

At Kayts A. L. Thambiaiyah the sitting Member contested 
again as an independent candidate I refrained for personal 
reasons from re-contesting this seat which I had contested un¬ 
successfully at the earlier election in 1952. Financial resources 
are a sine qua non to win this seat against any candidate with 
financial power. I arranged with V. A. Kandiah, a leading Ad¬ 
vocate of the Colombo Bar, and recommended him to the Par¬ 
ty for nomination. The Party hierarchy at first was not too 
enthusiastic about him, but they accepted my recommenda¬ 
tion and nominated him for Kayts. He later proved to be one 
of the most ardent participators in the Party's campaigns. His 
faith in the people’s cause was unbounded. On the floor of the 
House in Parliament he was devastating in his attacks on the 
Government. He disregarded his personal health to be in the 
forefront of every direct‘action activities’of the Party. All 
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sections in Parliament respected his abilities so much that at 
the time of his untimely death in 1963 he was Chairman of 
the Public Accounts Committee. 

Likewise in Chavakachcheri Arunachalam, who had con¬ 
tested as the Party's candidate in 1952, stood down and recom¬ 
mended V. N. Navaratnam, then a young and upcoming 
Advocate of the Criminal Bar. He was nominated as the Party's 
candidate to contest V. Kumaraswamy of the Tamil Congress, 
the sitting Member and a Parliamentary Secretary in 
Kotelawala's Government. Although new to politics at the time, 
he later proved to be an outstanding accretion to the Party. He 
now holds the unique record of representing the 
Chavakachcheri electorate in Parliament for an unbroken 
period of 27 years. He has the distinction of being the first 
Ceylonese to be elected to the executive of the World Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union. 

The Party's new candidate for Batticaloa was C. Rajadurai 
who had been a journalist on the editorial staff of the Sutan- 
liran weekly newspaper. His scintillating Tamil oratory from 
platforms, and unswerving loyalty to the Federal Party and its 
ideal so long as Chelvanayakam was its leader, were an asset 
to the Party in building up its image. His contribution was not 
little in forging a unity between the Northern Province and 
Eastern Province Tamils through the medium of the Federal 
Party, and in overcoming the traditional Batticaloa-Jaffna pre- 
fudice. He too holds the record of representing Batticaloa as 
its First M. P. lor an unbroken period of 27 years. 

Another new and loyal find for the Party was Alagakoon 
who was nominated as the Party candidate tor Mannar. He was 
a respected senior member of the Mannar Bar. He was so in- 
•nocent and truthful that he would declare from platforms that 
he knew nothing about federalism and leave it to other 
speakers to explain, but he had an unswerving loyalty and 
devoUon to Chelvanayakam. He was mainly responsible for 
rallying the Roman Catholics and the Muslims of Mannar 
under the banner of the Federal Party. 

But for these changes, the other candidates of the Party 
remained almost the same as in 1952. A development of great 
significance was the support which the Muslims of the Eastern 
Province now gave to the Federal Party. As a Tamil-speaking 





minority themselves, they showed their solidarity with the rest 
of the Tamils when they saw their language being assailed and 
vast numbers of Singhalese colonists being settled in their 
midst. The Party nominated Mudaliyar M. M. 1. Kariappar, a 
respected Muslim leader of the Batticaloa District, as its can¬ 
didate for Kalmunai, and his son-in-law M. M. Mustapha, a 
young lawyer of the Batticaloa Bar, as candidate lor Pottuvil. 

The poll results showed that nationalism in both linguistic 
sectors of the country triumphed. Chelvanayakam and his 
Federal Party as representing Tamil nationalism in the Nor¬ 
thern and Eastern Provinces, and Bandaranaike and his SLFP 
as representing Singhalese nationalism in the Singhalese Pro¬ 
vinces, were both given a clear mandate by their respective 
peoples to pursue their declared policies. 

The election results also showed a development of the ut¬ 
most significance to the future of Ceylon, it reflected the 
deterioration of the race relations between the Singhalese and 
the Tamil-speaking peoples. The Tamilspeaking people for the 
first time, more than a quarter of a century ago, made it un¬ 
mistakably clear to the Singhalese people and their leaders 
through the medium of the ballot box that Ceylon is the home 
of two nations-a Tamil-speaking nation and a Singhalese na¬ 
tion, functioning in two geographically demarcated distinct 
regions, and that the Tamil-speaking nation is not going to ac¬ 
cept Singhalese domination. 

The Federal Party won 11 out of the 18 seats in the Nor¬ 
thern and Eastern Tamil Provinces. S J. V. Chelvanayakam at 
Kankesanturai defeated S Natesapillai the former UNP 
Minister. V. A. Kandiah (Kayts), A. Amirthalingam (Vadduk- 
koddai), V. N. Navaratnam (Chavakachcheri), C. Rajadurai (Bat- 
ticaloa), V. A. Alagakoon (Mannar), and others were all elected 
and became newcomers to Parliament. At Kalmunai and Pot- 
tuvii in the Eastern Province both Mudaliyar M. M. 1. Kariap¬ 
par and M. M. Mustapha were elected as Federal Party 
Members of Parliament. G. G. Ponnampalam the leader of the 
Tamil Congress retained his seat in Jaffna. C. Sundaralingam 
was also re-elected at Vavuniya, but he was no obstacle to the 
Federal Party since he was equally defiant on the language 
issue and colonization. 

In the Singhalese Provinces S W. R. D. Bandaranaike was 
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elected Prime Minister with an overM'helming majority. The 
UNP was routed to a mere eight seals. Its defeat showed that 
a People cannot be fooled by blatantly transparent opportunist 
politics. Philip Gunewardene and William de Silva, who broke 
away from the socialist Sama Samaja Party, joined 
Bandaranaike's Government which was thereafter called the 
Mahajana Eksath Peramuna |MEP| Government. 

Bandaranaike lost no time in fulfilling his promise about 
the Singhala language. The Order Paper of the House ol 
Representatives for the 5th of June. 1956, indicated that the 
Government was introducing the Official Language Bill on that 
day. The copy of the Bill circulated to Members showed that 
it was a single clause legislation laying down the law that 
Singhala shall be the only official language of Ceylon. It gave 
power to the Minister to make Regulations lor the enforcement 
ol the law and lor provisions lor the transitional period, but 
made no mention ol Tamil at all. The Prime Minister was true 
to his word. 

The Federal Party was not content to let it go with merely 
opposing the Bill in Parliament. It wished to do something 
which will demonstrate to the country and the world at large 
the intensity ol the popular opposition and resentment of the 
Tamil-speaking people against the blatant discrimination. 

A suggestion came from S Nadarajah (later Senator), a 
leading lawyer of the Mallakam Bar and chief organizer of 
Chelvanayakam's election campaign in Kankesanturai. that 
the Federal Party Members of Parliament with a selected band 
of volunteers perform peaceful Satyagraha on the stefis of 
Parliament House while the Bill was being introduced in the 
House on June 5th. It was a good idea, and was promptly ac¬ 
cepted. 1 was asked to organize the campaign from Colomba 
C. Sundaralingam, M.P. for Vavuniya, informed that he would 
also participate in the Satyagraha. 

Contingents ol volunteers from Jaffna, Trincomalee and 
Batticaloa arrived in Colombo in the morning of the 5th June. 
They were taken to a Temple compound in Bambalapitiya. N. 
R. Rajavarothiani. M. P. for Trincomalee, C. Rajadurai, First M. 
P. for Batticaloa, and M. M. Mustapha, M. P. for Pottuvil, 
brought contingents of volunteers from their respective areas 
by train. S Nadarajah brought a large contingent Irom Jaffna. 
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My mind goes back to an interesting incident that occurred 
while I was waiting at the Colombo Fort Railway Station to 
receive the volunteers from Jaffna early in the morning which 
contained an element of irony in the light of later events. When 
the train arrived and the volunteers were crowding on the plat¬ 
form. S. Kathiravelupillai. then a young and promising Ad¬ 
vocate of the Jaffna Bar, and Proctor S. Tirunavukarasu of 
Anaikottai, both well known to me, walked up to me with 
Nadarajah and said, they were not members or supporters of 
the Federal Party, but they would like to take part in the 
Satyagraha that day. 1 replied that the selection of volunteers 
had been limited to active Party members but 1 saw no harm 
in their joining, provided they made themselves subject to the 
control of the leaders, particularly in regard to the observance 
of strict non-violence. 

None of us in the Federal Party had any intelligence that 
while we were making these arrangements for a peaceful and 
non-violent demonstration,some elements of the MEP Govern¬ 
ment were also active in their own way. Even if we did, it would 
not have made any difference except that the placards and ban¬ 
ners which the volunteers carried might have been planned 
in a different way. 

The volunteers assembled in the Temple compound, some 
300 in number, were given a final reminder about how they 
should conduct themselves as true Satyagrahis and taken to 
the hotel end of the Galle Face Green. The programme was 
to march from there in double file to Parliament House at the 
other end of the Green and squat on the steps peacefully and 
in an orderly manner. 

The moment the volunteers and leaders assembled at the 
hotel end. a waiting mob of more than a thousand Singhalese 
toughs fell on them like a pack of wolves in a most inhuman 
and cowardly attack. They were thrashed and felled prostrate 
on the ground. Their placards were seized and the wooden 
poles used as clubs. Some were trampled upon, kicked, beaten, 
and spat upon. 

Not a single Satyagrahi raised his hand in retaliation - ex¬ 
cept Dr. Naganathan. Five ruffians singled him out and chas¬ 
ed him to the edge of the promenade. He turned and met them 
alone with his fists and legs. They took to their heels to join 
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their comrades. Satyagraha or not, Naganathan by nature was 
one who would never brook an insult to liis manltood. 

Vanniasingham, more deeply immersed in the Gandhian 
philosophy and techniques, accepted all the indignities with 
fortitude. He was dragged by his feet for a few hundred yards 
along the turf, and his shirt and under-vest tom away. He had 
nothing on above his waist. 

The mob appeared to recognize the well-known leaders and 
singled them out for special handling. As though on instruc¬ 
tions, Chelvanayakam was only jostled about but not 
manhandled. 

The Police arrived on the scene and sent mobs off the 
Green to the Galle Face Centre Road. The beleagured and ex¬ 
hausted Satyagrahis regrouped and marched towards Parlia¬ 
ment House under a hail of stones, hoots and filthy abuse. To 
add to their misery, the clouds burst and a heavy downpour 
of rain soaked them to their bones. 

As the day advanced, and the Colombo Harbour workers 
were let out, the mobs swelled until about mid-day and an 
estimated 100,000 crowded the entire length of tjie Galle Face 
Centre Road and around Parliament building. Tamils spotted 
on the road were beaten up and thrashed . Chelvanayakam's 
two sons, Manoharan and Vaseeharan, were caught and 
roughly tossed in the air repeatedly. Many prominent Tamil 
professionals and others were caught, stripped and thrashed. 
The violence spread throughout the City of Colombo, to the 
roads, public transport, shops, business houses; wherever 
Tamils were seen they were attacked. 

I had a leaflet in the Singhala language printed and ready 
lor distribution among the crowds which may gather while the 
Satyagrahis were squatting on the Parliament steps It was en¬ 
titled "dravida apey ayachanaya" (An Appeal By Us Tamils) 
and explained to the Singhalese people in their own language 
why we Tamils were opposing the Singhala Only Legislation. 
I entrusted my car and the leaflets to a friend and fellow, 
worker, S Alagaratnam, for distribution of the leaflets as best 
he could. He parked the car somewhere on the Galle Face Cen¬ 
tre Road and had run through three-quarters of the leaflets 
when a threatening mob surrounded the car. That was the end 
ol the proceeding. 
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Looking back, it seems to me now that the whole attempt 
to reach the Singhalese common man was a ridiculous waste 
of time, money and effort. One can wake up a sleeping man, 
but not if he is pretending to be asleep. I say this, because I 
have heard quite a number of friends remark that the Federal 
Party never made any effort to explain the Tamil grievances 
to the Singhalese people In general in their own language 

The Police stopped the Satyagrahis at the northern end of 
the Galle f^ce Green and blocked their way to the precincts 
of Parliament House The volunteers sat down peacefully 
where they were stopped, and remained there for the rest of 
the day. A prominent Singhalese lawyer of Colombo, Mr. 
Paranavitane of the law firm of De Silva & Mendis, and a Roman 
Catholic Priest, Father Xavier Thaninayagam the famous Tamil 
scholar, emerged out of the crowds and sat down with the 
Satyagrahis. The gesture did not pass unnoticed by the Press. 

Shortly before Parliament Sitting was due to commence at 
2.00 p.m. the Prime Minister appeared on the steps of Parlia¬ 
ment House and addressed the crowds. He look^ up at the 
skies and remarked that the rains were going to come down 
again and the demonstrators would cool off. He asked the peo¬ 
ple to go home peacefully. 

A. Amirthalingam, M. P. for Vaddukoddai, was struck on 
the head by one of the stones thrown by the mob. At 2 p. m. 
C. Sundaralingam, M.P. for Vavuniya. took him with his 
bleeding head and entered the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives where the Official Language Bill was being in¬ 
troduced. They were greeted with derisive laughter and cries 
of "wounds of war", to which Suntharalingam retorted with 
some reference to the Singhala Lion and the tail between its 
legs at the sight of the Tamil Tiger. 

The Satyagraha was called off at 5. 00 o'clock in the even¬ 
ing. About 18 injured volunteers and V. N. Navaratnam, M. P. 
for Chavakachcheri, were warded at Dr. Rutnam's Private 
Hospital at Union Place, Slave Island. Navaratnam was severe¬ 
ly hurl in the legs. One of the volunteers had his ear bitten 
off. Tlie Hospital provided beds and attended to all of them 
with loving care. Not only were they given proper beds but 
attended to all of them with loving care Not only were they 
given proper medication and treatment, some of the volunteers 
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whose clothes were torn to shreds were even provided with 
new clothing. Dr. Rajadurai Rutnam refused to take any pay¬ 
ment, not even to be reimbursed for the clothing he had pur¬ 
chased for the volunteers. 1 was deeply touched by the young 
Doctor’s gesture. 

Thus did the Tamils have their first taste of mass violence 
from Singhalese mobs. It was a novel and unexpected ex¬ 
perience for the Tamils who never anticipated that the 
Singhalese as a people would resort to intimidation by violence 
for political purposes. For nearly a century and a half during 
British rule, when the two peoples happened to live in mixed 
societies, they had got along so well that there was never an 
occasion when there was friction in their race relations. On 
the contrary a sort of fraternal relationship had developed bet¬ 
ween them. Politicians might have debated each other's rights 
and interests, but the common people of both the races con¬ 
sorted in reasonable amity. 

In the dark days of the Singhalese-Muslim riots in 1915, 
when Singhalese Buddhist mobs were shot at sight and leaders 
such as F. R. Senanayake, D. S. Senanayake, Baron Jayatilleke, 
A. E. Goonnesinghe, and others were locked up in jails,it was 
a Tamil leader from Jaffna, Sir Ponnampalam Ramanathan, 
who raised his angry voice of protest on behalf of the 
Singhalese Buddhists against the misdeeds of the British Police 
and the soldiery. He even braved the wartime minefields of the 
English Channel to reach London and plead for justice to be 
done to the Singhalese Buddhists and their leaders be releas¬ 
ed. Thereby he, and the Tamil ]>eople in general, earned the 
ill-will of the Muslims, a sister minority community, who are 
yet to forget and forgive 

It was another Tamil leader. Sir Ponnampalam 
Arunachalam, who pioneered the agitation for self- 
government and reform of the constitution, and organized the 
Singhalese intelligentsia to work for it through the Ceylon Na¬ 
tional Congress which he founded. It was Arunachalam again 
who kindled the interest of the Singhalese and pioneered the 
ii'Hearch in their own past history. It was yet another Tamil of 
Inlornalional repute. Sir Ananda l^ntish Coomaraswamy, who 
iitgHl the Singhalese to take an interest in the study of the Arts 
and Crafts of their own ancestors. He pioneered research in 
till* held and produced a monumental work to inspire them 
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for further study. These are all activities in which no educated 
Singhalese had ever shown any interest before these Tamils. 

These and other contributions of the Tamils are some of 
the proofs of the fellowship and good relations that existed bet¬ 
ween the two peoples. They showed the universality of outlook 
and the absence of any prejudice on the part of the Tamils 
towards their Singhalese countrymen. Of course, the Tamils 
never looked for any gratitude for their contributions to the 
national weal, lor they know that gratitude and altruism are 
not words to be found in the dictionary of politics and 
statecraft, but they at least have the right to expect civilized 
beliaviour from their countrymen. 

This new experience showed that times have changed. The 
days when the Singhalese and the Tamils regarded themselves 
as brethren of a common motherland were gone. An episode 
which occurred ten years later registered itself in my mind as 
further evidence of the change. 

Soon after Prime Minister Dudley Senanayake formed his 
Government in 1965 with the Federal Party's help, the Federal 
Party arranged a reception in Jaffna for Minister J.R. 
Jayawardene and his Parliamentary Secretary C.A. Atapattu. 
It was followed by a mass meeting at Kankesanturai in 
Chelvanayakam's Constituency which was addressed by 
Jayawardene and Atapattu. .fayawardene called on me to in¬ 
terpret his English speech into Tamil for the benefit of the au¬ 
dience which was entirely Tamil. I had also to interpret 
Atapattu who spoke in Singhala. He commenced his speech 
saying in Singhala "nonamahathruni mahathruni’ (Ladies and 
Gentlemen). By force of habit I translated in Tamil 
"sahoilarargale, sahodarigale" (Brothers and Sisters), which 
was certainly not a direct translation, but which are words cur¬ 
rent in Singhala usage. Atapattu promptly protested "No. no", 
and then, as if realizing the implication, corrected himself im¬ 
mediately and said "Let it pass". It was a very trivial matter, 
but it showed an attitude of mind that was indicative of the 
change that was taking place in Singhalese-Tamil relations. His 
first instinct was not to be inclined to appear addressing Tamils 
as brothers and sisters. 

It was symptomatic of the change among all the Singhalese 
leaders. No Prime Minister, from D. S Senanayake downwards. 
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has ever used the inclusive "we" while addressing a Tamil au¬ 
dience in the North or the East. It has always been, and still 
is, the practice of every one of them to use the words "you" 
and "we", meaning, you the Tamils, and we the Singhalese The 
audience was always made to feel that, though Prime Minister 
of the country as a whole, he or she was standing before them 
as representative of the Singhalese people only. It is, no doubt, 
an unconscious habit, but it springs from the inherent instinct 
of the Singhalese leaders. 

Naturally and inevitably the Tamils were not slow to 
reciprocate All the developments that have taken place in Tamil 
politics in independent Ceylon are phenomena of that 
reciprocation. As the Buddhist philosophy teaches, every ac¬ 
tion causes a reaction, and in that vicious circle the Govern¬ 
ment decided in June 1956 to behave like the schoolmaster 
who wields the rod to keep his class in order. 

That precisely is the meaning of the incidents on the Galle 
Face Green and in the City of Colombo They were not a spon¬ 
taneous popular reaction on the part of the Singhalese peo¬ 
ple to the Federal Party's Satyagraha. It was an attack inspired 
and organized by elements in the Government. The thugs who 
attacked the Satyagraha volunteers at the start and then went 
on a rampage in the City of Colombo for two days were known 
to have come from the Siyane Korale and Avissawela area 
represented in Parliament by Minister Phillip Gunewardene. 
It must be remembered that Phillip Gunewardene, the reputed 
father of the Ceylonese brand of socialism, left the L^P to 
become Minister in the SLFP Government of Bandaranaike and 
later in 1965 in the UNP Government of Dudley Senanayake. 
He learned his socialism in California along with Jayaprakash 
Narain, the socialist and Sarvodaya leader of Bihar in India who 
aligned himself with Morarji Desai. 

The Galle Face Green attack not only inaugurated the new 
era of Singhalese mob violence against the Tamils, it also set 
the pattern for all the subsequent pogroms. Some Minister or 
other or some Member of Parliament of the party in power was 
known to have been associated with every one of them. Every 
one of them was organized and planned. Buddhist monks who 
worked for the electoral victory of the party also led the mobs 
in their attacks on Tamils. 
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Having thus physically thrashed and beaten up the elected 
representatives of the Tamil-speaking people the Government 
steamrollered its way through Ceylon's democratic Parliament 
and got its language Bill passed into law. It took its place in the 
Statute Book as the Official Language Act of 1956. ft is popular¬ 
ly referred to as the Singhala Only Act. 

The implementation of the new language law took a 
leisurely course in the beginning, particularly during Prime 
Minister S, W. R. D. Bandaranaike's lifetime. The administra¬ 
tion was not geared to a sudden switch-over from English to 
Singhala. Most of the semor officers of Goveriunent. some of 
them though Singhalese themselves, were not sufficiently pro¬ 
ficient in Singhala to carry on administrative work, and there 
were the Tamils to whom it was an alien language. 

Nevertheless active preparations were made for an early 
switch over. Tamil public servants, and all others who did not 
know Singhala sufficiently well to work in that language, were 
given three years to acquire proficiency in that language or 
the option to retire if they did not want ta Promotions in ser¬ 
vice and annual increments in salary were made conditional 
on proficiency in Singhala. Almost all Government notifica¬ 
tions and advertisements relating to recruitment for jobs in the 
Public Services, stateciwned Corporations and Boards and local 
government bodies stipulated proficiency in Singhala as a 
necessary qualificahon. It was another way of saying that 
Tamils need not apply. 
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CHAPTER 8 


T he passage of the Singhala Only Official Unguage BiU was 
a great blow to the Tamil-speaking peopla If they sub¬ 
mitted to the law it spelt their doom. It was not merely 
a language switch-over in Government offices, ft was not even 
a question only of Tamil public servants learning the Singhala 
language and acquiring proficiency to work in it. If was much 
more than that, it invaded the life and the social and cultural 
fabric of the Tamils. The Act was pregnant with a million pro¬ 
blems. both seen and unseen. It paved the way for quick 
a^imilation into the majority Singhalese mainstream, and 
threatened the very survival of the Tamils as an ethnically and 
culturally distinct peopla 

The Federal Party continued its agitation against the law, 
but it all consisted of platform si>eeches to which people would 
come, listen, and then go their own way. That sort of activity 
was not going to have any impact on the Government. 

I was not content to leave it with the Galle Face Green 
Satyagraha. It was necessary that sooner or later the FMeral 
Party will have to force the issue with the Government, and 
a confronUUon would be unavoidable to force the Government 
to recognize parity of status for the Tamil language. The peo¬ 
ple have to be made more politically alive and psychologically 
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ready for mass participation in any peaceful and non-violent 
campaign the Party may decide upon. How that is to be done 
was the question that agitated my mind. 

I thought up the idea of a long mass march of volunteers 
and leaders on loot to end up with an ultimatum to the Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the Tamil-speaking people. It seemed to me 
that it would be a feasible and effective way to carry the 
message of the Party to the villages and people throughout the 
length and breadth of the Tamil country. There was nothing 
original in the idea. I belong to a generation that has been wat¬ 
ching the Indian National Movement for Independence as it 
unfolded from year to year and campaign to campaign. I had 
been following with great interest the day-to-day progress of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s famous Dandi March and Salt Satyagraha. 
The way how the crowds that followed him grew day by day 
as he passed through village after village, and the tremendous 
national upsurge it created throughout India, were indelibly 
imprinted in my mind. It is this which made me think of a 
similar march through the Tamil country of Ceylon. 

The Federal Parly had decided to hold that year’s (1956) 
Annual Convention of the Parly at Trincomalee in August, and 
C. Vanniasingham, M. P.. was elected President for the ensu¬ 
ing year. He would be inducted as President at the Convention, 
ft occurred to me that the occasion would be the most ap¬ 
propriate one for the mass march 1 had in mind. Trincomalee 
is mid-way between the northernmost and southernmost points 
of the Tamil Country. The delegates and leaders would walk 
all the way from Kankesanturai in the north and from Tiruk- 
kovil via Batticaloa in the south to reach the ConvenUon Hall 
in Trincomalee. and adopt a single Resolution demanding that 
the Government do take steps to establish an autonomous state 
for the Tamil-speaking people in their traditional homeland 
of the Northern and Eastern Provinces, and in the event of the 
Government failing to do so within one year, the Federal Par¬ 
ty would launch non-violent direct action for its achievement. 

1 discussed the idea with Vanniasingham, the President¬ 
elect. and he was quite enthusiastic about it. Chelvanayakam, 
however, ridiculed it as impractical and a useless waste of 
energy. One has to understand Chelvanayakam if one was to 
get along with him. In the interest of the great naUonal under¬ 
taking that we all had taken upon ourselves it was imperative 
that we knew our leader. 
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S. J. V. Chelvanayakam was a complex personality. He had 
some of the makings of a Gandhi, but not entirely. He was in¬ 
tensely religious. Like Gandhi, he worshipped truth. His 
dedication to Uie cause of the Tamil people, and his readiness 
to make any sacrifice in that cause, even a sacrifice of the most 
elementary creature comforts, were unswerving. His faith in 
the destiny of the Tamil people was unshakable But he had 
no concept of the value of mass action in the politics of a 
freedom movement. He had no knowledge or understanding 
of the personalities of the Indian National Movement. He lik¬ 
ed crowds and their adulation, but not beyond their value in 
Parliamentary politics. He was essentially a mid-Victorian 
English Liberal of the Gladstone type. He revelled in Parliamen¬ 
tary battles, just as he did in forensic battles in the Court Room. 
He had a childish belief in Parliamentary institutions. Yet, and 
in spite of his good Christian background and education, he was 
a Tamil nationalist to the core. When in a good mood and in¬ 
timate company, he would break into a song, and sing a Thiaga- 
rajah Keerthanai strictly in accordance with the orthodox 
classical style. He was a great devotee of the Tamil national 
music of the Nadhaswaram. When he thought a thing was right 
nothing could stop him from pursuing it. He was once a 
schoolmaster in his early youth at Wesley College, Colombo 
Wesley was a leading Christian missionary high school which 
produced men like Sir Oliver Goonetileke. One day 
Chelvanayakam appeared before the students in his class 
dressed in Tamil National costume with the shawl round his 
neck. Those were the days of colonial habits and customs when 
such things were taboo. The Principal summoned him to the 
office and expressed surprise that a Christian should behave 
like that. Chelvanayakam promptly tendered his resignation 
and walked out of the College His strength, and at the same 
lime his weakness, lay in the fact that he was amenable to be¬ 
ing convinced. He never had a closed mind, and he never refus¬ 
ed to listen. Once convinced and he takes a decision, he would 
go all out to carry it out. 

To convince such a man it was necessary to satisfy him that 
the programme would get popular backing and be effective. 

I wrote an article outlining my programme for a Trincomalee 
march and the Annual Convention, and had it published In 
parts in two consecutive issues of the Sutantiran weekly. The 
response was tremendous. Hundreds of letters flooded the 
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Sutantiran office from all parts of the country urging that the 
programme be implemented. Two of the letters were written 
in the writers' blood. 

1 raised the subject again at the next meeting of the Party 
executive, and Chelvanayakam jokingly remarked, 
'Navaratnam has a bee in his bonnet, and his legs seem to be 
Itching to walk." I placed the bundle of letters on the table and 
singled out the blood-written ones. Chelvanayakam was highly 
impressed. He himself started to urge that we go through with 
the programme. The Committee decided accordingly, and 1 was 
again entrusted with the responsibility of organizing and 
masterminding the programme. 

Although I was in sole charge, the tremendous success of 
the undertaking could never have been made possible but for 
the invaluable assistance of C. Vanniasingham,the President¬ 
elect. I was not privileged to have the intimate knowledge and 
understanding of the personalities of the Batticaloa District 
that he had at that tima We travelled to Batticaloa together, 
and it was through him that I made the acquaintance of most 
of them. I remember particularly Thambimuttu, a respected 
Tamil teacher and father of Sam Tambimuttu (another pillar 
of the Federal Party and a leading member of the Batticaloa 
Bari, and Arianayakam of Tirukkovil (of Arappor Munnani 
fame). 

The Party organization in Batticaloa under the leadership 
of C. Rajadurai, M. P., Thambimuttu, Arianayakam, and others 
was entrusted with the responsibility for all the arrangements 
along the march route from Tirukkovil to Trincomalee. The 
leaders, delegates and volunteers would trek along the coastal 
road which had several ferry crossings. 

In Trincomalee a Reception Committee under the chair¬ 
manship of the Member of Parliament, N.R. Rajavarothiam, 
took charge of all the arrangements for the three^ay Conven¬ 
tion. More than 5000 visitors swarmed the town of Trin¬ 
comalee for the occasion. They were people who joined the 
marching contingents from Kankesanturai and Tirukkovil 
along the two routes. Feeding, housing and caring for all of 
them for the three days of the Convention proved to be a 
stupendous undertaking for that not-so-affluent town. That it 
bore the strain magnificently is tribute to the people of 
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Trincomalee in general, and to the Reception Committee ana 
Chairman and tiieir patriotic band of voluntary workers in par¬ 
ticular. The American Roman Catholic Priests of St. Joseph's 
College very kindly placed their spacious College Hall and the 
Playground at the disposal of the Reception Committee for the 
three days of the Convention proceedings. 

The route to be taken by the northern contingent of mar¬ 
chers from Kankesanturai called for serious thought. It is still 
a problem that must agitate the minds of all Tamils for all time. 
Geographically and deroographically it raised problems of 
security even at that time in 1956. Today, almost thirty years 
later, it is a hundred times worse owing to the colonization 
schemes and the TULF's conceding the Seruwawila electorate 
to the Singhalese. 

My original plan for the march route was to take the usual 
liigliway to Trincomalee via Vavuniya - Horowapotana - 
lldbarana - Trincomalee. From the Northern Province border 
to that of the Eastern Province the plan was to transport the 
marchers by truck, and buses to avoid a trek through 
Singhalese country. 

Vanniasingham and I met the Superintendent of Police in 
charge of the Northern Province. A.A. Perera, in his office at 
Jaffna to notify him of the programme and the route for the 
march. He was a most high-souled and good-hearted Singhalese 
gentleman, and was one of the most efficient officers in the 
Police Force. He had covered the security arrangements for 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers' Conference in Colombo. 
He advised us that the route we proposed had many risks, and 
Hiiggested that we change the route. He asked us if our pur¬ 
pose would not be better served if we take the coastal route 
via Mullaitivu. He said he had been on the Mullaitivu-Alampil 
road several times and that it was a virtual paradise lor bird 
watchers and nature lovers. His description of the route was 
»o enticing that we readily accepted his advice. The tactful 
police officer in him secured the avoidance of unwanted in¬ 
cidents and problems for the Police, but it also suited our cam- 
(Miign better, although we regretted having to bypass Vavuniya. 

The original route plan was therefore revised. The nor- 
tliern contingent would start from the leader's Constituency 
of Kankesanturai. reach Jaffna Town, and then take the Kandy 
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Road. Al Maiikulam they would turn east and proceed via Od- 
dichuddan - Mulliyavalai - Thaniyootru - Mullaitivu - Alampil 
- Thennamaravady • Kokkutoduvai - Kokkilai - Tiriyai - Pulmod- 
dai - Kuchchaveli - Nilaveli - and terminate at Trincomalee. 

Wlien eventually the marchers, over a 1000 strong under 
the able leadership of S Nadarajah. traversed the route they 
were delighted at the type of the Tamil country which they 
were setting their eyes upon for the first time. The countryside, 
the landscape and vegetation, the richness of the soil, the 
bounty of nature as far as the eye could reach, all thrilled them. 
They felt proud and guilty at the same time • proud at the 
(hough! that they are the inheritors of all this country, and guil¬ 
ty because ol the neglect they and their forefathers had con¬ 
demned it ta They noted that the villages, habitations and 
man-made tanks were all called by pure Tamil names of birds 
and fragrant flowers 

The village Thaniyootru (water spring) is so called because 
even in the driest season the surface soil is still moist. On the 
morning of the day the northern contingent of marchers were 
due to arrive at Thaniyootru, the local Party volunteers dug 
a rectangular trench about 100 ft. by 50 ft. only to a depth of 
2 ft. in a Hindu Temple compound. By evening when the mar¬ 
chers arrived the oozing sub-surface springs had filled it with 
Iresh’water to the brim, and the weary men washed themselves 
to their hearts’ content. 

The marchers also noted the landmarks of ancient habita¬ 
tions from where tlieir forefathers were driven out by wars and 
the malarial mosquito and the failing seasons, now overrun 
with the ravages of time. 

Above all, their pride and patriotism were rekindled by the 
historical memories associated with several places along the 
way recalling to their mind the many deeds of valour of Tamil 
heroes of bygone days. At Oddichuddan there is the spot, now 
marked by an inscribed stone, where Pandara Vanniyan, the 
last of the heroic Chieftains of the Vanni, defiantly gave bat¬ 
tle to the British and fell to an English gunshot. 

When they skirted the Kokkilai Lagoon they saw in their 
mind's eye the ships whicn once sailed in the Lagoon carrying 
commerce between the Pandyan Kingdom in South India ana 
Ihe Vanni Chieftaincies. They crossed the Ma Oya, which now 
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divides the Northern Province from the Eastern and North- 
Central Provinces, the perennial river that flows into the Kok¬ 
kilai Lagoon. 

At Tiriyai they saw the Neela Panikkan Malai and Neela 
Panikkan Kulam, the hill and tank named after the famous 
Neela Panikkan, another brave Tamil Chieftain ol the Vanni. 
On the hill top there were the ruins ol his fortress palace. The 
elders of Tiriyai are never tired of recounting to visitors the 
sad story of its last days. When the Portuguese invaders in the 
seventeenth century surrounded his hill, Neela Panikkan took 
his consort by a secret passage, put her on board a waiting ship 
in the lagoon, and then returned to take his place with his men 
defending the fortress. The Portuguese stormed the palace and 
succeeded in shattering its massive gates. Realizing that the 
end has come. Neela Panikkan climbed to the top ramparts, 
attached his signet ring to an arrow, and lired it towards the 
ship which was then sailing in Ihe centre of the Lagoon, the 
arrow with Ihe ring fellon the queen's lap.She took the ring, 
touched it to her eyes with reverence, and then holding it to 
her bosom jumped overboard. Neela Panikkan himself fell with 
Ins men defending the fortress to his last breath. 

From Kankesanturai on the northern coast ol the Jaffna 
1‘eninsula and from Tirukkovil at the southernmost point of 
Ihe Eastern Province the two contingents of marchers com¬ 
menced their march to Trincomalee led by Members ol Palia- 
inenl and other leaders with a lot of fanfare and amidst scenes 
of wild enthusiasm. As they progressed on their long trek and 
passed through towns and villages, more and more volunteers 
joined them and added to their numbers. It created such a stir 
and upsurge of mass enthusiasm that the Press took it up and 
gave it a prominent day-lo-day coverage. 

The reaction in Colombo was quick, and at Ihe same time 
reflected a strange exhibition of intolerance. The diehard 
Singhalese Press demanded a ban ol the march and to stop it 
Irom proceeding to Trincomalee. Some leaders were believed 
to have exerted pressure on the Government. The Prime 
Minister, however, refused to accede to Ihe Singhalese clamour, 
saying that he would not interfere with the democratic rights 
ol any section of the people. He ordered Sydney de Soyza, the 
IJeputy Inspector General of Police, to proceed to Tnnconialee 
with a squadron of Special Police and to ensure that law and 
order was maintained. 
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The northern contingent of marchers were transported by 
trucks and buses from Mankulam to Mulliavalai with a halt at 
Oddichuddan. That long stretch of the highway traversed 
through a thick jungle with no human habitation. There was 
no point in walking tliat distance. 

The halt for a night at Mullaitivu was an exhilarating ex¬ 
perience. Voluntary workers and prominent citizens of the 
area, irrespective of political party affiliations, under the 
guidance and leadership of people like J. M. Vincent, a 
schoolmaster and Federal ftirtyb Parliamentary candidate in the 
Vavuniya electorate. T. Kumaravel, a leading merchant of 
Mulliavalai (and brother of T. Sivasithamparam, later the M. 
P. for Vavuniya),T. M. Sabaratnam, the veteran politician of 
Mullaitivu, Muhandiram Kanagasooriam, a retir^ Maniagar, 
X. M. Sellathambu, then Divisional Revenue Officer of 
Mullaitivu and later its Member of Parliament, and the Roman 
Catholic Parish Priest, had made excellent arrangements for 
the feeding and housing of the large number of marchers. It 
was a very demanding task and would not have been made 
possible but for the generous assistance of the Chammattis 
(proprietary leaders of the fishing industry) of Mullaitivu. 

The marchers had a glimpse of the hospitality of the 
Muslims of the Eastern Province when they stopped for a night 
at Pulmoddai. ft was a most touching and unforgettable ex¬ 
perience. Pulmoddai was then (the Government had not yet 
set its eyes on its llmenite Sands at that time) a straggling 
village of a few Muslims on the eastern coast. The population 
was so small and so poor that it would have been a crime to 
expect them to feed the much larger crowd of marchers who 
poured into the village that night. Their only wealth was a few 
herds of cattle. And yet they would not allow the marchers to 
proceed on their way without lasting the village's hospitality. 
At 2 o'clock in the morning the milkers set out in the wan¬ 
ing moonlight to spot their milch cows in the far flung grazing 
grounds and farms, ft was an idyllic experience, in the midst 
of so much poverty, to hear them call out to each other across 
distances, in that semi-darkness and the gentle breeze of the 
pre-dawn morning, to check whether every one of their com¬ 
rades was at work. They returned with gallons of milk, and 
insisted that every one of the marchers have a hot cup of cof¬ 
fee or tea before resuming the trek. That is all what the village 
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wds able to give, and it gave with a good heart. That is 
hospitality. 

An incident occurred at Nilaveli on the last leg of the 
march which proved the wisdom and foresight of A. A. Perera, 
I he Superintendent of Police of the Northern Province. A band 
of Singhalese goons from the neighbouring colonization set¬ 
tlement at Paduvif (Padaviya) had reached the Nilaveli highway 
.ind waylaid a group of Convention workers who were engag¬ 
ed in maintaining liaison between Trincomalee and the lead 
(olumn of the northern contingent. The Tamil workers 
retaliated, and a few young men on both sides were injured 
111 Ihe clash. Prompt action by the Trincomalee Police averted 
more serious consequences and saved the situation. 

It may be of interest to mention that the clash took place 
m an area where R. G. Senanayake, who was a Minister in 
llandaranaike's Government, purchased a 400 acre coconut 
estate from a Burgher gentleman many years laler, and settl- 
i*d a few hundred Singhalese families on that land. All this area, 
wliich previously was part of the Trincomalee electorate, is 
now within the new Singhalese Constituency of Seruwawila. 

Wild scenes of unbounded enthusiasm were witnessed 
when the two contingents of marchers from the north and the 
Muith approached the Town of Trincomalee By synchronised 
liming the two contingents were made to meet in a confluence 
at Madathadi on the outskirts of the Town. Thousands of men. 
women and children joined the march at the approaches to 
Trincomalee, and when it ended up at the esplanade in the cen¬ 
tre of the Town, the vast grounds presented a picture of 
seething mass of heads and the tricolour flags of the Federal 
Party. 

For the three days while the Convention lasted, the streets 
ol Tnncomalee rang with ihe sound of patriotic slogans and 
breathed an air of Tamil national fervour. Almost every home 
hosted a delegate or a volunteer. At street junctions, on the 
roads, and at every place where people gathered.the topic of 
discussion was the new language law and the colonization 
K'hemes which were threatening Trincomalee and the whole 
of the Eastern Province. 

The last item on the Convention programme for the third 
day was a public meeting at the esplanade which was scheduled 
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to commence at 6.00 p. m. Sydney de Soyza, the D. 1. G., had 
contacted us to inform that he would not allow the meeting 
to continue after 8.00 p. m. That gave us only two hours for 
all the speeches. 

S Nadarajah and I met in private to prune down the number 
of speeches and the lime allotted to each speaker. Readers with 
experience in such matters would know how difficult it is to 
disappoint speakers already on the list, and how speakers 
would love to mount a platform before a crowd of the 
magnitude as had gathered at Trincomalee esplanade that day. 
There was an estimated crowd of more than 25,000 people who 
had assembled long before the meeting was due to commence. 
We decided to limit the proceedings to the essentials only. 

The situation demanded firmness. Shortly before 6.00 pim. 
the squadron of Special Police arrived at the esplanade with 
wicker-shields, batons and all, and lined up behind the plat¬ 
form. The D. 1. G. was present in person. 

The meeting, presided over by C. Vanniasingham, the New 
President of the Party and M. P. for Kopay, commenced with 
usual singing of the Party's national song. Then N. R. Ra- 
javarothiam. Chairman of the Reception Committee and M. P. 
lor Trincomalee, delivered his welcome address. Next the 
President announced the one and only Resolution which was 
adopted by the Convention. The Resolution demanded the 
Government to lake the necessary steps for the establishment 
of an autonomous state for the Tamil speaking people in their 
traditional homeland of the Northern and Eastern Province., 
It further said that in the event of the Government failing to 
do so within one year, the Federal Party would launch a cam¬ 
paign of peaceful and non-violent direct action for achieving 
the establishment of such a stale* The President was follow¬ 
ed by M. M. Mustapha, M. P. for Pottuvil, who addressed the 
gathering for five minutes. 

Finally the address of thanks was delivered. Sharp at the 
last stroke of 8 o'clock the President declared the meeting 
concluded and requested the people to go home in a peaceful 
and orderly manner. 


* For o /nil text of Refolution see 'Ceylon Face$ Crisis' 
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The D. I. G. walked up to me and Nadarajah and thanked 
us for our cooperation. He complimented on the splendid 
organization. S. J. V. Chelvanayakam called us both "The two 
tyrants". Nadarajah had led the northern contingent of mar¬ 
chers without any mishap. But for his wonderful talents of 
leadership and his firm enforcement of discipline, bringing 
<iuch a large number of people on foot all the way over the vast 
distance from Kankesanturai to Trincomalee would have 
daunted any other leader. 
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CHAPTER 9 


T he national upheaval which the Trincomalee March and 
Convention had engendered in the Tamil country con¬ 
tinued without abatement in the months that followed. 
There was a growing mood of expectancy as the deadline of 
the Resolution approached, and the Government was not 
showing any inclination to respond. The people had become 
accustomed to the belief that the Federal Party was always 
good for its word, and expected that it would definitely resort 
to action to implement the Resolution. The general situation 
could not have gone unreported to the echelons of power in 
Colomba 

Sometime before the deadline the Federal Party was invited 
to meet with the Prime Minister to discuss a possible solution 
to the Tamil problem. It was the result of a joint effort on the 
part of Stanley de Soyza, the then Finance Minister in 
Bandaranaike's Government and a brother of the D. 1. G.. and 
P. Navaratnarajah, the prominent Advocate of the Colombo 
Bar, now a Queen's Counsel. The initiative was probably taken 
by the Prime Minister himself through his Finance Minister. 
Navaratnarajah was known to enjoy a very close friendly rela¬ 
tionship with & J. V. Chelvanayakam. 

A delegation from the Federal Party met with the Prime 
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Minister S W. R. D. Bandaranaike at his ancestral country 
residence at Horagolla in Veyangoda. The delegation consisted 
of S. J. V. Chelvanayakam, C. Vanniasingham, V. A. Kandiah, 
N. R. Rajavarothiam, Dr. E. M. V. Naganathan and myself. 
Stanley de Soyza and P. Navaratnarajah, the friends who 
brought about the meeting were also present and participated 
in the discussions. 

The Prime Minister had a knack of disarming any feelings 
of antagonism, and the discussions were carried on in the 
friendliest atmosphere. He initiated the talks by playing down 
the seriousness of the Singhala Only Act as if to give the im¬ 
pression thal il is a political gimmick. He asked us not to be 
perturbed about it as it would take many, many years before 
English could be replaced in the administration and the law 
courts and that English would have to continue. 

It may be that the Prime Minister was quite sincere when 
he said this. He himself could not read, write or speak Singhala, 
as he admitted when giving evidence in the Teja Gunawardene 
Inal-at-bar case before the Supreme Court. But the Federal Par¬ 
ly had a duty to look at the problem, not from the Prime 
Minister's point of view, sincere though he was. but from the 
Klandpoinl of the Tamil-speaking people. Tlie Singhala Only 
Act was a piece of legislation already occupying a place in the 
Statute Book for all time The Party viewed it only as one of 
the symptoms of a more widespread and more deep-rooted 
malady for which Tamil autonomy alone could be a proper 
remedy. 

When the talks turned to federalism, I reminded the Prime 
Minister that part inspiration for the Federal Party's objective 
III tually came from his own early writings which advocated 
lliai a federal system of government would be an ideal solu¬ 
tion to Ceylon's racial problem. He replied that thal was in- 
ileed Ins opinion then, but he now had no mandate from his 
|M>ople to establish a federal slate. Short of a federal state, could 
wi> not think of an alternative that would allay Tamil fears and 
iMiiisly their aspirations?That was what he was thinking about, 
III' said. 

Vanniasingham and Dr. Naganathan drew his attention to 
till- Choksy Report on decentralization of the administration 
■•Mil his own Gazetted draft scheme for Regional Councils 
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when he was Minister of Local Government in the Cabinet of 
D. S Senanayake Their weakness was that both lacked "teeth", 
and both contemplated small areas. The Prime Minister agreed 
that those documents did have some very valuable ideas. He 
asked the delegation to submit a scheme for decentralization 
• "with some teeth" - which the Party may think necessary, 
but short of federal autonomy. He would study it and then meet 
again lor further discussions. 

The delegation left Horagolla wondering to what extent the 
Prime Minister would be prepared to go to satisfy the Federal 
Party. Throughout the discussions he had been quite sym¬ 
pathetic when the delegation expressed the concern of the 
Tamil-speaking people. There were moments when he was in 
his true element. On the difficulty of learning a new language 
rather late in life he cracked jokes about a certain prominent 
Singhalese politician learning French in Paris "under the 
sheets." In spite of all the friendliness that pervaded the con¬ 
ference room, it was not without some misgivings about the 
Federal Parly having to whittle down its political stand at the 
very outset ol coming to grips with the Government - at least 
that was how I fell personally. At the same lime it was also true 
that the Federal Party could not hope to achieve a federal state 
in one leap at that early stage .of political development. 

Vanniasingham and I were asked to draft the proposals to 
be submitted to the Prime Minister. It was clear that the pro¬ 
posals could not be for a federal autonomous state. At the same 
time we were clear in our own mind that nothing that 
originated from the Federal Party should be for anything less, 
at least in substance. Even at this day while I am writing this 
it is a matter of great personal satisfaction to me that we decid¬ 
ed to act on this line of thinking when we drafted the proposals 
at that time. Many years later, long after Bandaranaike's demise 
this document was unearthed from his personal files and fell 
into the hands of Dr. N.M. Perera who was in the Opposition 
along with the SLFP during Dudley Senanayake's "National 
Government' (1965 - 1970). On one occasion when Perera was 
attacking the Government in Parliament, he read out excerpts 
containing some ol the salient features of our proposals to il¬ 
lustrate the 'sinister aim' of the Federal Parly whom the Prime 
.Minister had taken into partnership in the Government. The 
proposals thus reached the Hansard as a permanent record for 
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posterity to see that even under stress the Federal Parly of 
1957 was not prepared to compromise its ideal. 

Brilto Muttunayagam, a Barrister and Principal of the 
Ceylon Law College, was a reputed constitutional lawyer. SJ.V. 
Chelvanayakam and I called on him at his residence and 
discussed the matter with him. Muttunayagam thought that the 
political pattern of Northern Ireland (Ulster) and its relation¬ 
ship to Britain offered us an ideal model. Its Parliament is subor¬ 
dinate to the British Parliament at Westminster, and yet it 
enjoyed a certain measure of autonomy in domestic affairs 
which was not federal in character. He pulled out a volume 
from the shelves of his private library containing the Northern 
Ireland Constitution Act and gave it to us. He referred us to 
the Article which provided that the Westminster Parliament 
shall have power to repeal, amend, modify or enact afresh any 
law of the Northern Ireland Parliament, thereby making the 
latter a subordinate legislature 

Chelvanayagam's son-in-law, A. Jeyaratnam Wilson, then 
a Lecturer in Government at the University of Peradeniya in 
Ceylon and now Professor at the University of New Brunswick 
in Canada, lent us a volume of the world's Constitutions lor 
reference and gave us some very valuable suggestions. 

There was no time to be lost as the Press was getting to be 
nosey. Vanniasingham and I worked day and night and produc¬ 
ed our draft proposals. Within three days ol the Horagolla 
meeting the document was in the hands of P. Navaratnarajah 
to be delivered to the Prime Minister. 

The scheme was largely based on the Northern Ireland 
model. External affairs, Defence, Currency and Stamps, 
Customs, Inter-regional Transport, would remain with the Cen¬ 
tral Government in Colomba The new subordinate state will 
have a unicameral legislature, and a cabinet responsible to it. 
The revenue will consist of block grants from the Central 
Government to be supplemented by domestic taxation. Polic¬ 
ing will be a domestic resfionsibility. There will be a Minister 
for Tamil Affairs in the Central Cabinet. The people of the 
subordinate state will continue to be represented in the Cen¬ 
tral Parliament in Colomba 

The next meeting with the Prime Minister was at his 
Rosmead Place residence in Colomba This lime the Parly was 
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represenled by a smaller delegation consisting of 
Chelvanayakani, Vanniasingham, Naganalhan and myself. The 
Prime Minister opened the talks by observing that he has 
studied the proposals carefully and thought they were not very 
different from a federal state. He suggested that the proposals 
he put down in points form to effect a decentralization of the 
administration, and to avoid the use of such words like 
'Parliament' and 'Cabinet' which carried the notion of a 
separate state. 

A few days later a revised document was delivered contain¬ 
ing our proposals in points form but replacing 'Parliament' by 
the term "Regional Council" which was the Prime Minister's 
favourite term in his scheme for decentralizaUon. and 
'Cabinet' by the term "Board of Directors". Otherwise the 
substance of our proposals was retained intact. 

A series o( discussions followed between the Finance 
Minister Stanley de Soyza, P. Navaratnarajah. and the represen¬ 
tatives of the Federal ftrty on changes proposed by the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister's main objection was to our pro¬ 
posal for a single Regional Council for tlie entire country com¬ 
prising the Northern and Eastern Provinces. He suggested 
instead that the two Provinces be divided into several regions 
with a Council (or each region. The Party was opposed to this. 

A.C. Nadarajah, a well known Advocate of the Colombo 
Bar and former member of Bandaranaike's Party (SLFP(, met 
me at the Colombo Law Library and wished to talk to me on 
the ongoing negotiations. Evidently the Prime Minister had 
been advised that on the Federal Party side I was the most in¬ 
sistent on the single Regional Council principle Nadarajah said 
that the Prime Minister was prepared to concede one Regional 
Council for the whole of the Northern Province, but the 
Eastern Province has to have many, at least south jof the 
Verugal River there have to be two or three Councils. We had 
a long discussion, and in the end 1 suggested that if the two 
Provinces were given one Council for each with the right to 
amalgamate, perhaps it might be acceptable to the Federal 
Party. 

The third and final meeting took place on the night of 
July 26 or 27, 1957, at the Prime Minister^ Office in Uie Senate 
building. Many prominent Ministers of the Cabinet were 
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associated with the Prime Minister, and the Federal Party was 
represented by a fuller delegation led by S. J. V. 
Chelvanayakam. The common friend and mediator, P. Navarat¬ 
narajah, was also present. The discussions went on till past 
midnight. 

Opinions differed very widely on the status to be accord¬ 
ed to the Tamil language. The Government side was very firm 
that whatever solution was going to be arrived at shall have 
to be without any sort of derogation to the Official Language 
Act. Finally it was Minister W.H. William Silva, who was well 
versed in socialist jargon, who suggested that Tamil may be 
given "the status of (he language of a national minority." 
Whatever that term may mean in the actual application in the 
(ontext of the Singhala Only Official Language law it was 
agreed ta 

On the Regional Councils, the Prime Minister was prepared 
to concede one Council (or the whole of the Northeni Pro¬ 
vince, but insisted that there shall have to be two or more coun¬ 
cils for the Eastern Province. He was willing to give the 
Councils the right to amalgamate. This also was agreed ta 

The discussions then turned to the all important question 
of delegation of the Minister's powers to the Regional Coun¬ 
cils without which there could not be any meaningful decen- 
tralizaiion of administration. The Minister of Agriculture, 
Phillip Gunawardene, totally refused to delegate any of his 
jKiwers. It caused a deadlock, and the Prime Minister appeared 
to be rather embarrassed. The Federal Party on its own retired 
tor a while to enable the Govenment side to sort it out among 
themselves. On resumption all the Ministers agreed to the 
delegation of their powers over the subjects assigned to the 
Regional Councils. 

Tlie episode, however, raised considerable misgivings in my 
own mind. Phillip Gunawardene’s silent acquiescence in the 
rod was partinilarly striking. Could it be that the Government, 
oi at least some elements on the Government side, had men¬ 
tal reservations about the eventual implementation of some 
of the terms? Or, could it be that the whole effort was merely 
Intended to put the Federal Party off the track in its prepara¬ 
tions for action in terms of the Trinromalee Resolution? 
Whatever my doubts were, there was nothing to be done about 
It at that stage. 
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I cannot say that similiar doubts did not register in 
Chelvanayakam's mind. If they did, he never said so at any 
lime. II is quite possible that he looked at the situation from 
a different angle. The master tactician that he was, both in 
politics and in the Court Room, he might have wished to get 
the Prime Minister SW.R.D. Bandaranaike and his Government 
to commit themselves to something on record to show that the 
Singhalese Government and people recognized the separate 
nationhood of the Tamils, that their policies have given cause 
to the Tamils for legitimate grievances, and that the Tamils 
were not intransigent or averse to settling their differences 
with the Singhalese by negotiation. That this may well have 
been his line of thinking was attested by what happened a lit¬ 
tle later that night. 

Having disposed of the delegation ol Minister's powers 
question, the discussions next went on to the problem of the 
Tamils ol the hill country plantation districts. In its original pro¬ 
posals sent to the Prime Minister the Federal Party had pro¬ 
posed that these people be settled in the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces on lands to be given to them permanently. When 
we urged the proposal at the Conference, the Prime Minister 
said that it was a matter he intended to discuss and settle with 
the leaders of the people concerned, and that he would like 
the Federal Party to leave it at that. 

Incidentally, it may be apposite to mention here, many 
years later Felix Dias Bandaranaike, Minister in Mrs. Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike’s Government, happened to come across this 
document and is said to have remarked to his colleague C.PzIe 
Silva, Minister ol Lands, that the Federal Parly’s proposal con¬ 
tained an excellent solution to the "Indian Tamil problem". 
C.Pzle Silva is said to have replied that he had a better idea for 
these people He intended to settle them in small pockets wedg¬ 
ed in between Singhalese colonist settlements under the 
Walawe Ganga Scheme in the South. C. P. de Silva was a great 
believer in racial assimilation. He once told some of us Tamil 
M. P^: "Look at me Four Hundered years ago my forefathers 
were Tamils who came from India. I am now a Singhalese What 
is wrong with me?" 

The conference drew to a close at about 2 o'clock in the 
morning. 1 had taken down full notes of the terms as each point 
was agreed la The FYime Minister ordered the waiting Press 
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to be let in. Representatives of the local as well as the world 
Press trooped into the room. As their cameras and flashlights 
clicked, the Prime Minister announced the terms of the agree¬ 
ment from my notes. 

S J. V. Chelvanayakam announced that in view of the 
agreement he was withdrawing the Federal Party’s campaign 
against the Government. 

I went with Chelvanayakam to his residence when the con¬ 
ference was over. He knew that I was not happy. It was obvious 
that he was not either. He looked very grave, and would not 
utter a word of comment. I voiced my misgivings, and remark¬ 
ed that whatever the agreement was worth, we did not even 
have a document to vouch for what either side has agreed ta 
We shall have to rely solely on newspaper correspondents' 
reports. He looked bewildered and stared at me. 

He then recovered his composure and said that he would 
make an appointment with the Prime Minister that day itself 
and get a record embodying the terms of the agreement sign¬ 
ed by him. He asked me to take a little rest and prepare the 
document in duplicate. Chelvanayakam look the document to 
the Prime Minister's Office at noon and got it signed by both 
parties. He told me on his return that Phillip Gunawardene was 
with the Prime Minister when he called, and that the document 
was read over by Gunawardene before the Prime Minister and 
he (Chelvanayakam) signed it. This Agreement came to be 
known as the Bandaranaike - Chelvanayakam Pact of 1957.* 

Within a few days of entering into it the Federal Party found 
occasion to invoke the Pact. Chelvanayakam and Vannias- 
Ingham saw the Prime Minister and protested against the set¬ 
tlement of Singhalese colonists in the Eastern Province under 
a colonization scheme that was being pushed through in haste 
although the scheme would be within the purview of the 
Regional Council of the area when it came to be established 
under the Pact. The Prime Minister agreed that it should not 
be done, and issued a statement declaring as his Government's 
lirm policy that the instrument of colonization should not be 
used so as to alter the racial composition or pattern of any par¬ 
ticular region. It must be said to his credit that this policy was 
faithfully honoured until his tragic and untimely death. 


* fnr thr ftell Xtxt t»f this Pact, tee "Ceylon Facet Critit" 
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The B - C Pact may have slaved off for the time being a 
crisis that had been brewing in Singhalese-Tamil relaUons ever 
since the new Constitution was introduced, but I had no doubt 
in my own mind that it was only a temporary respite. Sooner 
or later it was bound to erupt into something of a tragedy. 

I felt that It would help the Tamil cause if the world at large 
is kept informed of the exUtence of this ethnic conflict in 
Ceylon. A. Amirthal'ngam, M. P. for Vaddukoddai, was in 
England to attend a Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference 
meeting in the later part of 1957, and so was V. N. Navarat- 
nam, M. P. lor Chavakachcheri, in the United Stales to par¬ 
ticipate in a Moral Re-Armament Congress at Lake Success. 
Chelvanayakam and I decided to send them some literature for 
distribution among the delegates, press correspondents and 
other media men who would be at the two gatherings. 

The Party had none to assist us at that Ume. So 1 sat 
down and wrote out a small booklet under the title CEYLON 
FACES CRISIS. S T. Sivanayagam, Editor of the Sutantiraw, 
designed the front cover for the booklet and got a block made 
for printing. Chelvanayakam gave instructions to the Sufan- 
tiran Press to rush through the printing. The press at the time 
was under the very efficient management of T. Navaratnam 
mow a lawyerl who had been brought in by Chelvanayakam 
to reorganize the establishment and eliminate corruption. He 
had the assistance of a young and able Master-Printer. M. 
Wilfred, who is now a successful businessman. With the 
cooperation of all of them the writing, printing, and dispatch 
by two Air Mail parcels to England and the United Slates were 
all accomplished within the space of two weeks. This was the 
first exercise by the Federal Parly in foreign propaganda 

The events which have overtaken the country since writing 
that booklet, and which occupy the following pages, are a vin¬ 
dication of the last and concluding paragraph of "Ceylon Faces 
Crisis". Those events began their career of disaster even as the 
B-C Pact was concluded. 

The reaction to that Pact illustrated the unwisdom of 
transplanting the British model of Parly system of government 
to the race-hate-infested soil of Ceylon. It was typical of the 
manner in which the system was taking root in the new soil. 
All the Singhalese parlies jointly created the condiUons which 
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i|<ive rise to the Tamil problem. And then the Tamil problem 
became the plaything in their party politics and power games 
between themselves. They would never allow it to be raised 

10 Ihe level of a national issue in the interest of the country. 

The UNP mounted a terrific campaign against the Pact and 
accused S W. R. D. Bandaranaike of having sold the Singhalese 
In the Tamils. It called upon the Singhalese to repudiate the 
Pact. Its deputy leader, J. R. Jayawardene (later President of 
Ceylon), in what looked like an imitation of the Federal Party's 
Trincomalee March, organized a protest inarch from Colom- 
Im to Kandy. He led the march until it reached Gampaha on 
the Kandy Road, where it was broken up by pro-Governmenl 
(orces under the leadership of & U. Bandaranaike. M. P. lor 
Gampaha. Although the march was abandoned, Jayawardene 
enlisted the powerful support of Buddhist clergymen and con- 
I limed Ihe agitation demanding that the Pact be abrogated. 

G. G. Ponnampalam, for his part in support of the UNP. also 
played his shortsighted Tamil Congress party politics. He ac- 
(us^ Ihe Federal Parly of having surrendered the right (of his 
imagination) of the Tamils to settle and live in any part of 
Ceylon. He likened the Northern and Eastern Provinces lo a 
ghetto, and called upon the Tamils lo refuse lo be confined to 

11 ghetta 

The implementation of the Pact was the responsibility of 
Ihe Government, and the Federal Party waited |>atiently for the 
I'rime Minister to take the necessary measures. It kept on 
leiiiinding him ol the need to take early ste|)s. 

In the meantime, a Department of Government decided on 
I) iicheme which gave the impression of an attempt to force the 
iKice of implementing the Singhala Only Official Language Act. 
whether the Government allowed the step as a feeler, or the 
Department concerned acted on its own, it is im|X)ssible to say. 
Kill it triggered a new wave of resentment among the Tamils. 

The Registrar of Motor Vehicles announced a new system 
III assigning registration numbers to be exhibited on the iden- 
liliration plates of motor vehicles. The current system was to 
have Ihe English alphabetical letters from the name CEYLON 
prefixed before the numerals. Under the new system announc¬ 
ed. Ihe Singhala letter SRI would form an integral part of the 
new series of registration numbers. 
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SRI is the lirsi syllable ol Ihe Singhalese name for the 
island. The Tamils had at no time during the past two thousand 
five hundred years of known history ever called the country 
by that name Later in 1972, when the Republican Constitu¬ 
tion was unilaterally adopted by the Singhalese, and the name 
ol the country was changed from CEYLON to SRI LANKA, the 
Tamils not only refused to accept the new Constitution, they 
also refused to recognize the new name of the country. Even 
now most Tamils do not refer to the country as Sri Lanka, they 
continue to call it Ceylon only. In Tamil it has always been, and 
still is, ILANKAl. 

The Tamil people, therefore, regarded it as an insidious at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Government to force the Singhala 
language down their unwilling throats. They considered it not 
only an affront to their national sentiment and self-respect, 
but a violation of their basic language right. They resented that 
iliey were being forced henceforth to exhibit the offending and 
insulting letter on their own motor vehicles, and to ride in 
buses carrying it. 

It was, indeed, a trivial matter in itself. The people and their 
sole representative spokesman, the Federal Party, 
however,took it seriously as a clear violation of the B-C Pact. 
Registration of motor vehicles and assigning identification 
numbers would be within the purview of the proposed 
Regional Councils under the Pact. The action of the Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles was clearly an attempt to forestall it and 
make it impossible for the Councils to change it when they 
liegin to function. If this was suffered to pass, there was no tell¬ 
ing what next. The Federal Party lodged a strong protest with 
the Pniiie Minister and requested that the proposal be suspend¬ 
ed until alter the Regional Councils are established. 

While the matter was under discussion between the Federal 
Party leaders and Ihe Prime Minister, one line afternoon the 
first bus of the state-owned Ceylon Transport Board made its 
appearance at Ihe Grand Bazaar Central Bus Stand in Jaffna 
bearing the new number plate with the Singhala SRI. It was 
somewhat like a challenging call lor a confrontation. Amirthal- 
ingam, M. P. for Vaddukoddai. leading a group of Party 
volunteers went up to the bus and obliterated the Singhala let¬ 
ter by applying tar on it. 
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News ol the event reached us in Colombo. The Party Presi¬ 
dent, Vanniasingham, was in Colombo at the time. After quick 
I'oiisultation, he rushed to Jaffna. Of course, there was now 
no question of any retreat. As more buses appeared at the Bus 
Stand with the Singhala SRI, batch after batch of volunteers 
under Ihe President's on-the-spot leadership carried on the 
(reaceful campaign of obliterating the Singhala letter. They 
wore all arrested by the Police and remanded. 

In view of what happened a few days later there were views 
expressed at the time that the first action should not have been 
taken without the Party considering the situation and taking 
'I decision, particularly as the matter was being discussed at the 
liigliest level. But then, in politics sometimes situations do anse 
which demand quick action. It is not a question ol finding 
vupegoats when one knows that the Government can always 
lind one excuse or another for any of its actions. 

A lew days later, in February 1958, a large group of saffron- 
lulied Buddhist monks occupied the lawn of the Prime 
Minister's residence at Rosmead Place in Colombo and 
(ll■lllanded that the B-C Pact be torn up. The Prime Minister 
V W. R. D. Bandaranaike appeared and, after parleying with 
lhl■m, announced that he was abrogating the Pact since the 
l■<•(leral Party has committed a breach of it by launching the 
anli-SRI campaign against the Government. It was so simple 
■Ik .ill that. But it was no surprise. 

Now. whatever its shortcomings might have been, the B-C 
l^ll'l was in the nature of an international treaty between the 
Singhalese and Tamil nations. For, what is an international trea- 
IV II It IS not an arrangement by which two or more nations, 
■Ilid therefore two or more peoples, solemnly agree to terms 
and conditions under which they settle their disputes, avoid 
liiture friction, and continue their separate lives in peace and 
mutual friendship? The aim of the B-C Pact was just that. 

The Tamils and the Singhalese have been two sovereign in- 
dr|i<‘ndenl nations for ages past, until a fortuitous course of 
hivtory threw them together as fellow subject peoples in the 
•■inie island home which came under the common rule of 
(iMuign powers. The withdrawal of the last power posed a great 
I liallenge to the leaders of both peoples - whether they were 
giiinq to allow a revival ol Ihe medieval antagonisms and 
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SRI is Ihe first syllable of the Singhalese name for the 
island. The Tamils had at no time during the past two thousand 
five hundred years of known history ever called the country 
by that name. Later in 1972, when the Republican Constitu¬ 
tion was unilaterally adopted by the Singhalese, and the name 
of the country was changed from CEYLON to SRI LANKA, the 
Tamils not only refused to accept the new Constitution, they 
also refused to recognize the new name of the country. Even 
now most Tamils do not refer to the country as Sri Lanka, they 
continue to call it Ceylon only. In Tamil it has always been, and 
still is, ILANKAl. 

The Tamil people, therefore, regarded it as an insidious at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Government to force the Singhala 
language down their unwilling throats. They considered it not 
only an affront to their national sentiment and self-respect, 
but a violation ol their basic language right. They resented that 
they were being forced henceforth to exhibit the offending and 
insulting letter on their own motor vehicles, and to ride in 
buses carrying it. 

It was, indeed, a trivial matter in itself. The people and their 
sole representative spokesman, the Federal Party, 
however,took it seriously as a clear violation of the B-C Pact. 
Registration ol motor vehicles and assigning identification 
numbers would be within the purview of the proposed 
Regional Councils under the Pact. The action of the Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles was clearly an attempt to forestall it and 
make it impossible for the Councils to change it when they 
begin to function. If this was suffered to pass, there was no tell¬ 
ing what next. The Federal Party lodged a strong protest with 
the Pniiie Minister and requested that the proposal be suspend¬ 
ed until alter the Regional Councils are established. 

While the matter was under discussion between the Federal 
Party leaders and the Prime Minister, one line afternoon the 
first bus of the state-owned Ceylon Transport Board made its 
appearance at the Grand Bazaar Central Bus Stand in Jaffna 
bearing the new number plate with the Singhala SRI. It was 
somewhat like a challenging call lor a confrontation. Amirthal- 
ingani, M. P. lor Vaddukoddai, leading a group of Party 
volunteers went up to the bus and obliterated the Singhala let¬ 
ter by applying tar on it. 
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News of the event reached us in Colomba The Party Presi- 
iliMit, Vanniasingham, was in Colombo at the time. After quick 
consultation, he rushed to Jalfna. Of course, there was now 
MO question ol any retreat. As more buses appeared at the Bus 
Sliind with the Singhala SRI, batch after batch ol volunteers 
under Ihe President’s on-the-spot leadership carried on the 
peaceful campaign of obliterating the Singhala letter. They 
were all arrested by the Police and remanded. 

In view of what happened a few days later there were views 
expressed at the time that the first action should not have been 
taken without the Party considering the situation and taking 
<1 decision, particularly as the matter was being discussed at the 
liighcst level. But then, in politics sometimes situations do arise 
which demand quick action. It is not a question ol finding 
kcapegoats when one knows that the Government can always 
limi one excuse or another for any of its actions. 

A lew days later, in February 1958, a large group of salfron- 
1 oiled Buddhist monks occupied the lawn of the Prime 
Minister's residence at Rosmead Place in Colombo and 
demanded that the B-C Pact be torn up. The Prime Minister 
s W. R. D. Bandaranaike appeared and, after parleying with 
IhiMii, announced that he was abrogating the Pact since the 
l••deral Party has committed a breach of it by launching Ihe 
aiili-SRl campaign against the Government. It was so simple 
.■> >ill that. But it was no surprise. 

Now, whatex-er its shortcomings might have been, the B-C 
l‘>ii't was in Ihe nature of an international treaty between the 
Singhalese and Tamil nations. For, what is an international trea- 
IV If It IS not an arrangement by which two or more nations, 
and therefore two or more peoples, solemnly agree to terms 
.iiid conditions under which they settle their disputes, avoid 
liilure friction, and continue their separate lives in peace and 
iiiiitual friendship? The aim of the B-C Pact was just that. 

The Tamils and the Singhalese have been two sovereign in- 
ili'petidenl nations for ages past, until a fortuitous course of 
history threw them together as fellow subject peoples in the 
same island home which came under the common rule of 
Iciieign powers. The withdrawal of the last power posed a great 
rliullenge to the leaders of both peoples - whether they were 
going to allow a revival ol the medieval antagonisms and 
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constant warnings or, as enlightened men. settle down to the 
task ol nation building by laying the foundation for a strong, 
prosperous and peaceful modern state. The first years of in¬ 
dependence under UNP rule had made it unmistakably clear 
that the Singhalese opted for the former. 

The Federal Party was not unaware of the long history of 
Singhalese betrayals of solemn agreements. Nevertheless, it 
entered into the B - C Pact as yet another attempt to explore 
if good sense would prevail among the Singhalese now that S 
W. R. D. Bandaranaike has taken over their leadership. It was 
hoped that the Pact would provide a base from which the two 
peoples could evolve a way, consistent with their dignity and 
self-respect, to co-exist in peace and harmony without fear of 
domination by the one or the other, and to develop their 
respective identities and contribute, each in their own way, for 
the common good ol the country as a whole. The Pact offered 
opportunities lor the creation of conditions in which the two 
peoples would forget their historical animosities, shed their 
medieval outlook, and attune themselves to the global condi¬ 
tions of the modern world. 

Had Bandaranaike been given a chance,it is quite possible, 
with his stature as a statesman and his personal qualities, that 
he might well have succeeded in building the foundaUons for 
such a future for Ceylon. But his political enemies, who still' 
wallowed in the medieval world of the Mahavamsa and the 
Culavamsa, would not let him have that opportunity. Like Sir 
John Kotelawala before him. he failed to reckon with the power 
of J. R. Jayawardene and the UNP. Not having been bom or 
grown up as a Buddhist, he had little understanding of the ways 
of the Buddhist clergy. These were forces who had different 
ideas from his for the future of the country, and different am¬ 
bitions. and in whose political power play sanctity of a treaty 
had no place. 

The drama on the Prime Minister's lawn, therefore, mark¬ 
ed the victory of Bandaranaike's enemies. They forced him to 
treat the B-C Pact like Adolf Hiller treated his solemn under¬ 
taking which he gave to Neville Chamberlain at Munich. To 
them the B-C Pact was just as much a piece of paper as was 
the Munich paper to Hitler. 
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It IS sometimes amusing to reflect on what a great value 
iiiid importance the two major Singhalese parties really attach- 
ril in their innermost conscience to this piece of paper, the B- 
<■ Pact, and make frantic efforts to cling to it when they found 
themselves drowning. There were occasions when the one or 
the other of them, theSLFPor the UNP. ran to the Federal Par¬ 
ly with an offer to implement the Pact if only the Federal Par- 
l\ would help with Its votes in Parliament to prop up a falling 
(iovernment or to form a new Government. It happened in 
11)60, again in 1964, and finally in 1965. But that was because 
I heir reason told them it contained the germs of something 
which was beneficial to the country. And then it led to nothing 
liccause the lure of personal ambition and the desire for racial 
doiiiination stepped in to overcome the dictates of reason. 

The Federal Party continued its campaign against the 
Singhala SRI number plates ignoring the Prime Minister's 
(barge that the Party had violated the Pact. The movement 
(lathered momentum and spread to all the cities and towns in 
the Northern and Eastern Provinces. Thousands of volunteers 
were arrested and imprisoned. All Members of Parliament 
4i'rved short jail terms Chelvanayakam was imprisoned in a 
llatticaloa gaol for a short term. 

At one stage it was brought to the notice of the Party that 
l.iiring the Singhala letter caused offence to the Singhala 
liinquage and was not in keeping with the tenets and spirit of 
Siilyagraha. Tarring the Singhala letter was therefore given up, 
and it was decided to display the Tamil letter SRI alongside the 
Singhala letter. This change had the moral value of conveying 
the message that the Tamils were not against the Singhala 
language, and it symbolized their demand for parity of status 
liii Ihe Tamil and Singhala languages. 

An eventful occasion was when the Tamil Congress join¬ 
ed Ihe FMeral Party in the campaign. Amidst scenes of wild 
■■nlliusiasm G. G. Ponnampalam joined S J. V. Chelvanayakam 
111 lead a long motorcade through the streets of Jaffna carry¬ 
ing number plates with Tamil and Singhala SRI letters side by 
mile. I was prosecuted in a test case for driving my car with 
iMiib the Tamil and Singhala letters, but the Court held that 
Iherc was no violation of the law and threw out the case. 
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CHAPTER 10 


he Federal Party was now back in square one where it 
left the Trincomalee Resolution. It had agreed to the 
Prime Minister’s invitation lor a dialogue, not out of any 
weakness, but because of a genuine desire to come to terms 
with the Singhalese. II accepted the negotiated settlement ia 
good faith, even though it was a climbdown from its ideal^ 
trusting that the Government and the Singhalese people it 
represented had an equally bona fide intention. 

The repudiation of that settlement conveyed only one 
message, namely, that the Singhalese people and their Govern¬ 
ment were in no mood to deal with the Tamil-speaking people 
except on terms of Tamil subservience. The Federal Party was 
left with no choice but to meet the challenge and take action 
in terms of the Trincomalee Resolution. The Annual Conven¬ 
tion of the Party for 1958 was. therefore, summoned to meet 
in Vavuniya. 

The Trincomalee Resolution's ultimatum to the Govern¬ 
ment was parUally met by the signing of the B-C Pact. Three 
days after the signing the Party's Armual Convention for 1957 W 
was held at Batticaloa in the Eastern Province. The occasion I 
was therefore attended by popular rejoicings. Tamils and I 
Muslims vied with one another in demonstrating their happmessjB “ 
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induced by a sense of achievement and in the expectation of 
Mimething big. The MusUm rural folk in particular filled the 
Convention mess room with produce from their farms and 
dairies. A feeling of having averted a clash with the Govern- 
iiiont pervaded the Convention grounds. 

In marked contrast was the Convention for 1958 held at 
Vavuniya. An atmosphere of tension, gloom and solemnity 
(lervaded the two days of the proceedings. A feeling of grim 
foreboding gripped everyone in Vavuniya. For one thing, the 
qiavity of the decision the Federal Party was about to take to 
launch direct action hung like a heavy cloud over the venue 
of the Convention. There was no knowing what an open con- 
lionlation with the Government would lead ta 

Then there was another factor which aggravated the at¬ 
mosphere of gloom. The air was thick with rumours that the 
Singhalese were preparing to unleash violence against the 
liiiiiils. In Batticaloa Tamil hamlets had already been burnt, and 
It Tamil Railway Guard murdered by the Singhalese News 
I > ached Vavuniya that the body was being taken to Jaffna and 
llml the Mail Train carrying it would be passing through 
Vavuniya in the small hours after midnight. Everybody in the 
town decided to stay awake to meet the train and pay their 
iftpects to the body. 

The Subjects Committee of the Convention was in session 
the whole day, and continued through the night. Official 
tMoluUons from the Working Committee (the Party executive) 
would have to be passed in the Subjects Committee first before 
goinq to the plenary session of the Convention for final adop- 
lion. II IS in the Subjects Committee that a resolution is really 
iii'lidted. Adoption at the plenary session is more a formality. 
Ai Vavuniya that night the Subjects Committee was engaged 
In a heated and boisterous debate over an important resolu- 
Ikiii. But it was interrupted every now and then by very distur- 
iHng rumours which reached the Committee room. 

Reports were received that a band of armed Singhalese 
thugs were approaching Vavuniya to sack the town. Local 
Fnderal Party volunteers took up positions in groups to defend 
Itiii town. Some townspeople alerted C. Suntharalingam. M. P.. 
who was in residence in Vavuniya. He came out and dlspatch- 
nd Ills men to guard all the four approaches. He armed them 






with firedrms hurriedly collected from Uie surrounding farms. 
True to his party's name, he himself took up a position at the 
junction m the centre of the town directing operations. 
Vavuniya during the days of the Vanni Chieftaincies belong¬ 
ed to a territorial division known as the 'adanga patru" 
(District that cannot be cowed down), and Suntharalingam had 
taken that name for his party. 

Tile vigil was not relaxed until it was known at daybreak 
that the whole thing was a scare. All the same, it contributed 
to the tension in the Committee room. 

The main business to go before the plenary session of the 
Convention was a resolution that the Federal Party would 
launch a peaceful and non-violent direct action movement of 
civil disobedience for the achievement of an autonomous 
Tamil-speaking stale in terms of the Trincomalee Resolution. 
That resolution was approved in the Subjects Committee 
without dissent. 

Flowing from that decision, as a necessary corollary, there 
was another question which had a bearing on the Parliamen¬ 
tary activities of the Federal Party. It appeared to me that this 
latter question seriously affected the credibility of the Party 
in relation to the decision to resort to civil disobedience. 

The Parly’s demand, and the objective of the contemplated 
campaign, was for the replacement, and not a mere reform, 
of the unitary Constitution which was in force. The Prime 
Minister S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike had set up a Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee on Constitutional Reform to examine 
and report on changes to the Constitution. The Federal Party 
was represented in that Committee by its leader S J. V. 
Chelvanayakam. His continued membership in the Commit¬ 
tee seemed somehow to be incongruous and inconsistent with 
civil disobedience, and would certainly detract from the force 
and earnestness of the campaign. His withdrawal from the 
Committee, on the other hand, was bound to carry a message 
of seriousness of the Party's decision. Moreover, it would also 
be the first "shot" marking the beginning of the civil disobe¬ 
dience campaign. 

The difficulty was to persuade the Leader to look at the 
issue from this angle His attitude to the work of the Parliamen¬ 
tary' Joint Select Committee was well known. Quite apart from 
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III* usual belief in the importance of Parliamentary institutions, 
lie attached great value to the deliberations of this particular 
h Ii'cI Committee, if not for any other reasons, at best to make 
are that the Committee did nothing to undermine the 
-treiigth of the Tamils in Parliament. He was greatly concern- 
wl that if he was not there the Select Committee might attempt 
III tarnjier with Tamil representation under the guise of a new 
' heme for the redistribution of Parliamentary Constituencies. 

There is no doubt that the jiossibility was there. But we 
vkiire at the cross roads between the Parliamentary forum of 
iiiiiilc and a direct action campaign of civil disobedience lor 
I lie replacement of the very Constitution under which that 
I'ai liamentary system worked. Civil disobedience implies that 
•liiii-rooperation with the Government has to be total. 

I di.scussed the matter with Vanniasingham, Nadarajah and 
iiiiirllialingam,and suggested that Vanniasingham propose a 
ii' iilulion requesting Chelvanayakam to resign his member- 
hip ol the Joint Select Committee in view of the civil disobe- 
ilmnce and non-cooperation campaign the Party has decided 
ii|Hiii. All agreed that that was the correct step to take, but Van- 
iiinHiiigham showed reluctance to propose the resolution 
liiiiiself. He asked me to do it. 

I knew why Vanniasingham was reluctant. He had once told 
iiir of a whispering campaign afoot in the Kankesanturai elec- 
liiiiiir* to the effect that Vanniasingham was trying to supplant 
< liMlvanayakam in the leadership of the Federal Party. It was 
>t iiiost malicious and preposterous lie. Nothing can be farther 
Imm (he truth. It is difficult to find a more straightforward, 
|||•llqtl(, sincere and honest gentleman than Vanniasingham 
11 " II (icrson. All his greatness as a leader, still treasured in the 
iiii-iiiory of people, was thrust on him, not that he sought after 
ii 


As a matter of fact, thoughts of position and power were 
•llllll■lhing that was alien to the Federal Party at the lima It 
w.is only during what may be called the 'Tiruchelvam Period’ 
III I lie Party that underhand manoeuvres and intrigues to get 
ml ol possible and imagined rivals for positions and office 
lii i lime a characteristic feature of Federal Party politics. Un- 
III then all were fighters and lawbreakers in a freedom struggle 

In Constituency matters as in Parliamentary affairs. 
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Chelvanayakam never had a more loyal and trusted friend, ad¬ 
viser and colleague than Vanniasingham. He relied very heavi¬ 
ly on Vanniasingham's judgement and his knowledge of men 
and affairs more than on anybody else's. Nobody knew by 
whom and why the lie was start^, but both had political 
enemies who would love to drive a wedge between the two 
leaders. Vanniasingham, however, reacted by being wary of 
ever wanting to appear, even remotely, opposing 
Chelvanayakam. 

I proposed the resolution,and a heated debate ensued. It 
dragged on till the early hours of the morning. Since neither 
side was prepared to yield-1 he matter was eventually pressed 
to a vote. The resolution was carried by a majority. 

Chelvanayakam was stunned. He sat silent for a full five 
minutes. Then he made an announcement which fell like a 
bombshell: "In that case, I cannot lead the civil disobedience 
campaign. How can I lead if you have no faith in my judge¬ 
ment?" he asked. The meeting adjourned for the day on that 
note. 

In the morning most of us were assembled lor tea at the 
Rest House. While sipping his tea Chelvanayakam said, "I have 
given serious thought to the matter. 1 withdraw what I said last 
night. I will lead the campaign." His words took a great load 
off the heads of all those present. 

About two months later, when we were all under house ar¬ 
rest, and some of us were taken to his residence under Police 
escort for a meeting, we were happy to see him well rested and 
looking fresh, and we said sa He smiled and said, "You might 
be more happy when I tell you that 1 have already sent my let¬ 
ter ol resignation from the Select Committee to the Prime 
Minister. I am convinced that you were right and I was wrong." 
Therein lies the true greatness of Chelvanayakam as a people's 
leader. He never hesitated to admit it if he was convinced that 
he was wrong. His ability to win the confidence and affection 
of his colleagues was truly marvellous. 

The Convenlion at Vavuniya concluded with the Federal 
Parly girding up its loins for a long-drawn struggle. That strug¬ 
gle perforce was to be carried on in the Tamil country. The ex¬ 
perience of the Galle Face Green and the City of Colombo was 
still fresh in the mind, and served as a warning that however 
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iiiucti non-violent that Party may try to keep its campaign the 
Singhalese side had no respect or appreciation for any such 
lestraint. But notwithstanding all the peaceful intentions of the 
Party, the rabidly nationalist forces in the SLFP Government 
look to pre-emptive mob action immediately after the Vavuniya 
r onvenlion ended. 

It may be well to keep in mind again that the victory of & 
W. R. D. Bandaranaike in 1956 marked the beginning of a new 
• 111 in the political history of the country. It is the era ol the 
I iimmon man. And the beginning of this new era of the com¬ 
mon man. in terms of the revolutionary change it wrought in 
(lolilical affairs, was reflected in the new Parliament. 

Whereas the first two Parliaments of independent Ceylon 
|•ll•cled in 1947 pnd 1952, perhaps in the first flush of newly 
won freedom, managed to maintain at least the norms, if not 
lli(> spirit, of the democratic ways of conducting Government 
and national affairs, the new era had no such inhibitions. Ban- 
ilnranaike may have liberated the common man from his ig¬ 
norance and made him conscious of his rights and latent power, 
hill at the same time he also unleashed forces which had an 
avil potential. He himself was far too civilized and cultured to 
understand the true potentiality of the evil forces, and possibly 
he over-estimated his ability to contain them. Anyway, he was 
not permitted to live long enough to witness these forces tak¬ 
ing control of the country, for he was the first victim of these 
very same forces. 

The new era is a contemporary history of calamities- 
I niamity to the Tamils, calamity to the Singhalese, and calamity 
lo Ihe country as a whole The Singhalese are still not in a 
mood to admit the latter two calamities. But that is no more 
I In* concern of the Tamils. 

The new era also saw the emergence of a new instrument 
111 state power. Ultra nationalist Members of Parliament and 
IHilitical leaders among Ihe Singhalese took to organizing mobs 
Into private hoodlum armies of their own. For all intents and 
purposes they have virtually become a recognized institution 
lor well over a quarter of a century since 1956. They were and 
are being used to crush the Tamils, and they have been used 
lo destroy the trade union movement. 

If the non-violent civil disobedience campaign contemplated 
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by the Trincomalee Resolution was rendered unnecessary by I 
the signing ot the B-C Pact in 1957, the Vavuniya Resolution I 
to go ahead with the campaign in 1958 was thwarted by the I 
Government unleashing mob violence and by invoking the 
Public Security Act to proscribe the Federal Party and place 
its leaders under preventive detention. It looked as though the I 
intervening period of some ten months had been utilized to I 
mobilize the hoodlum army and have them ready for action. 

On the day following the Vavuniya Convention the goon 
squads of the Singhalese hoodlum army took over the task of 
dealing with the Tamils. They went on a rampage of senseless 
destruction and wanton brutality. Starting first with the Pet- 
lah in Colombo, where most of the Tamil business houses and I 
shops were concentrated, they attacked, smashed, looted, ap-1 
plied the torch and destroyed shops, houses, buildings and I 
vehicles. Tliey beat up and thrashed every Tamil they could 
lay their hands on. By nightfall the mob violence spread out | 
to every corner of the City of Colombo and its suburbs. 

That night a mob of about 40 or 50. thugs attacked my I 
residence at Hulftsdorp in Colombo although it adjoined the I 
Ministry of Justice and Supreme Court Buildings and entrance I 
had to be gained through the Court gates. They hurled at least I 
25 Moloto>-’s cocktails (petrol bombs) calling out my name with 
every throw. The front part of the house was smashed, and the I 
furniture, doors and frames caught fire and burned. My wife I 
and 1 and a house- aid by the name of Muthusamy,a brave man 
of the Thevar clan of Tamils, were the only adults in the bouse. ( 
We gathered our little children, all 14 to 1 1/2 years of age, 
and telling them to run wherever they could if anything hap¬ 
pened to us, we ourselves look our position by the door leading 
into the living room ready to face the worst. The mob, however, [ 
made no attempt to enter the house but passed on when theirij 
ammunition was exhausted. 

I learned later from a mutual friend that the attack on my 
house was planned and organized by a Member of Parliament 
at a Buddhist Temple in Maradana. I guess he had instructed 
his men not to cause bodily harm to the inmates while attack¬ 
ing my house. This friend, himself a Singhalese Buddhist of the I 
finest quality and refinement, had made several attempts to I 
warn me in advance but was unable to contact me owing to I 
my absence in Vavuniya. 
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The next day 1 noticed that the local thugs had taken over 
the situation and kept my house under observation,possibly 
lor loot. With the help of a Singhalese lawyer friend of mine 
I escaped with the family to take shelter in a relative's home 
(in the other side of the Supreme Court Building abandoning 
my wrecked house. The relative's house was in the Muslim 
quarter of Hulftsdorp and was therefore relatively safer. 

Dr. E. M. V. Naganathan came to visit me in the evening 
with Balasubramaniam, a young officer in Government service 
with strong Federal Party sympathy. He insisted on going to 
my wrecked house to retrieve some essential articles without 
heeding my protests. An hour later he returned with his 
(lulhes drenched in blood that was streaming from head in¬ 
juries. His car was smashed. A few hoodlums had attacked with 
liurning bricks soaked in petrol. He and Balasubramaniam had 
qiven chase to the ruffians with hockey sticks in their hands, 
hill the ruffians disappeared into the maze of the District Court 
Ihiildings 

I rushed Dr. Naganathan to Dr. Sulaiman's Private Hospital 
al Grandpass and had him attended ta In that Hospital I saw 
ii(|hts which God forbid any man to see Victims of Singhalese 
mub violence were writhing in agony, not Just fighting to re- 
hiin life. They bore eloquent testimony to the type of horrible 
hrutality and torture which some human beings could inflict 
on their fellow human beings. Who can help developing a bit¬ 
terness of feeling against those who could inflict all this suf- 
lering for no reason except that the victims were Tamils? 

In three days the mob violence against the Tamils engulf- 
I'll all parts of the country and was not abated by any official 
•irtlon. It was not until the Prime Minister was prevailed upon 
by the Governor General Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, whom some 
prominent Tamil citizens of Colombo had interviewed, that ac¬ 
tion was taken. The Prime Minister S W. R. D. Bandaranaike 
ilien Invoked the Public Security Act and declared a State of 
t Miergency under which the Army and Naval Forces were call- 
iHl out to restore law and order. An island-wide curfew was 
I lamped down, and eventually the situation was brought under 
rontrol by the firm and disciplined action of the then security 
lorces. 

By which lime, as mentioned earlier in a previous chapter. 
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more than 20,000 Tamils had become homeless refugees-mentl 
women, children and babes in arms, crowding in two refugee] 
camps in the City of Colomboi Their lives were in such cons 
tant danger from the mobs that they were evacuated by ships! 
to their homeland in Trincomalee and Jaffna to save their lives.} 
A retired senior Police officer, who came to visit some of us] 
later in our detention camp tearfully described some of the] 
things he saw on one of the refugee ships. In one place on the ] 
open deck he saw a father trying to force a small piece of dry] 
bread down the throat of a month-old baby for want of any] 
other nourishment. It was a piece from a half-loaf which the ] 
father had managed to save in camp for more than a week. Our j 
visitor was so carried away by his anger against the! 
perpetrators of the violence which caused so much misery that I 
he said things which need not be repeated in print. But these 
are the feelings which gave rise to the Tamil freedom fighters | 
one generation later. 

Curiously, under the pecuUar brand of democracy practis¬ 
ed in Ceylon the perpetrators of the violence, those who 
organized and incited the mobs, continued to be beyond the 
reach of the long arm of the law, but the heavy hand of repres¬ 
sion fell on the representatives of the victims. That is a pat¬ 
tern which is characteristic of all the Governments up to the 
present day, and they call it Democracy. 

Under the Emergency Power which the Government arm- j 
ed itself with,the Federal Party was proscribed, publication of j 
the Svtantiran newspaper was banned, and Party Headquarters ; 
and the Sutantiran Press and Office closed and sealed, and the 
Party leaders were all placed under arrest. The Members of 
Parliament belonging to the Party were arrested when they 
were on their way home after leaving Parliament. 

Chelvanayakam, Naganathan and V. A. Kandiah, whose 
residences were in Colombo, were placed under house arrest 
in their own homes. Police guards were posted at their houses 
to guard the places round the clock. The leaders who resided 
in Mannar, Jaffna, Trincomalee and Batticaloa were similarly 
placed under house arrest and their homes guarded by the 
Polica 

The Members of Parliament who were arrested on the road 
on their way from Parliament and whose normal residences 
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were not in Colombo, and I whose residence in Colombo had 
iHHtn wrecked and made uninhabitable, were all held in a 
<|H>rial detention camp under heavy Police and military guard. 
A Government bungalow at Stanmore Crescent off Bullers 
Hixtd in Colombo usually reserved as a residence for a 
^llpreme Court Judge was converted into a Detention Camp 
lor the seven of us. namely, C. Vanniasingham (M. P. for 
Kopay), N. R. Rajavarothiam (M. P. for Trincomalee). V. N. 
Navaratnam (M. P. for Chavakachcheri), C. Rajadurai (Rrst M. 
I’, lor Batticaloa), A. Amirthalingam (M. P. for Vaddukoddai), 
G. Nalliah (Senator) and xae. 

We all occupied the upper storey of the house, coming 
downstairs only at meal times. The ground floor was occupied 
by Ihe Police post and the Kitchen staff. The kitchen staff was 
ontlrely Singhalese, but one could not have wished for a more 
courteous and obliging team of men. Ceylon would indeed be 
0 paradise if it were peopled by men of this specimen. 

The house arrest and detention lasted for three months, 
June, July and August, 1958. During that time the voice of the 
Federal Party was not heard in Parliament. But there was one 
man who stood up to castigate the Government for its indif- 
lerence and apparent tolerance of the violence and atrocities 
|)erpetrated against the Tamils and the injustices done to them. 
He was Edmund Samarakkody, a Singhalese Member of Parlia¬ 
ment who belonged to the original Lanka Satna Samaja Party 
(ISSP). He was a true socialist in the real sense of the term. 

Samarakkody's socialism adhered to the letter as well as 
Ihe spirit of socialism, and therefore was different from the 
socialism of most of his colleagues in the LSSP who believed 
that socialism must become pliable as and when opportunist 
politics required it to bend - bend even to the extent of taking 
away the fundamental and human rights of the people, or de¬ 
nying worker's trade union rights of strike action, or par¬ 
ticipating in capitalist governments. 

It is perhaps undesirable to generalize, yet when we look 
around the world one cannot help being inclined to think that 
votaries of socialism are mostly drawn to it more by its intellec¬ 
tual attraction rather than by the dictates of the heart, a sincere 
feeling for the plight of the toiling, underprivileged and 
downtrodden masses and a genuine desire to pull them out of 
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the morass. The youth in the universities and other places of 
intellectual activity, in that inquisitiveness characteristic of the 
questioning years of adolescence, get attracted by the inlelleo 
tual thrill of discovering something new and different that of¬ 
fers a revolutionary challenge to the existing order of things 
they see around them. As maturity brings them face to face 
with the struggle to be somebody, they see the newly 
discovered philosophy of socialism only as an unfailing ladder 
to climb to the top, and not as something to be lived and prac¬ 
tised so as to win the confidence of the masses whom they pro¬ 
fess to heIpL They tend to lead a double life - a socialist on 
platforms, and a not-so-different-from-existing-order pattern in 
life off the platform. 

This probably is one of the reasons why in the Ceylon of 
the present day the socialist movement has been virtually 
wiped out, and the trade union movement which depended on 
it almost crushed. 

Edmund Samarakkody, on the other hand, practised what 
he preached even from his early youth. He and I have been 
good friends from our student days when we used to exchange 
notes on the theory and practice of socialism. Though com¬ 
ing from a rich aristocratic Singhalese family, he never twich- 
ed his nose while working in the slums and fishing villages of 
Mount Lavinia. As a true socialist he never saw any difference 
between a Singhalese and a Tamil or a Muslim or a Burgher. 
To him they were all human beings. 

More than fifty years ago, in about 1932 or 1933, Dr. N. 
M. Perera had just returned from England and was campaign¬ 
ing to start the LSSP. He had a meeting in a school hall next 
to the Mount Lavinia Police Station then located at the Station 
Road. A group of young men including Samarakkody, Terence 
Pemando (Later M. P. for Kolonnawa), Vemon Gunasekera, 
myself and others, after attending that meeting which lasted 
till a couple of hours before midnight, went to the Police Sta¬ 
tion since one in the group had a complaint to lodge regarding 
a motor accident earlier in the day. After finishing the business 
we all got out in a bunch and walked straight across a large 
grass lawn not knowing the correct exit. It was pitch dark, and 
suddenly we heard a splash of water. One in our group had 
fallen into a welt. The Policemen brought out lanterns but 
nobody would make any attempt to rescue the unfortunate 
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l>oy. Terence Fernando and 1 were in national dress with shawls 
on us. He borrowed mine, and knotting two ends together, tried 
to reach the struggling boy to make him hold it. In the attempt 
lie dropped the shawls. Eventually the Police managed to take 
out the dead body with one hand clutching the shawl. At the 
Inquest a Singhalese man in Arya Singhala dress cross- 
examined me closely with reference to the shawl trying to con¬ 
vey a veiled suggestion that after that political meeting a Tamil 
might have pushed a Singhalese boy into the well. I was the 
only Tamil in the group. Edmund Samarakkody pounced on 
him savagely and made him shut up. 

It is no wonder that such a man could not contain his anger 
111 what his people perpetrated against the Tamils in 1958. He 
lashed out against the Government while discussing the 
liiiiergency in Parliament. It is this universality of attitude to 
I he Tamil-Singhalese problem which marked him out as a ge¬ 
nuine socialist. When his fellow socialists of the LSSP would 
aliandon their faith in socialism and decide to swim with the 
c urrent of Singhalese nationalism because it was not in their 
interest to continue to swim against it. Edmund Samarakkody 
infused to deviate from his belief in true socialism and its prin- 
nples. 

The year 1958 also saw a revealing commentary on the 
true status of the Tamils in Ceylon after independence. The 
liovernment introduced a Bill in Parliament "for the 
irnsonable use of the Tamil language" known as the Tamil 
Ijinguage Special ProxTsions Bill. It is a measure which gave 
nii(> the impression that a situation has arisen in Ceylon which 
■ ••ciuired an Act of Parliament to permit Tamil husband in Jaff¬ 
na to speak to his Tamil wife in the Tamil language, and that 
loo not until the Minister made regulations defining the 
•plieres in which that could be done! 

The Government chose to introduce the Bill when the 
ledcral Party Members of Parliament were under preventive 
ili'iontion and Police custody. Someone raised a question in 
iMiliament whether the MPs of the Federal Party would be 
allcAved to participate in the debate on the Bill, to which the 
Clime Minister S W. R. D. Bandaranaike replied that if they 
wished he was willing to allow them to be brought to the House 
iiiuler Police guard. 
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The Prime Minister’s willingness was conveyed to 
Chelvanayakam, and he replied that he was unable to say 
anything without consulting his colleagues. The Ministry ar¬ 
ranged to take our group in the Stanmore Crescent Detention 
Camp under Police guard to Chelvanayakam's residence for 
a meeting. Naganathan and V. A. Kandiah were also brought 
from their homes under similar Police guard. It was decided 
to inform the Prime Minister that the MPs will not participate 
in any proceedings of Parliament except as free men. 

Parliament passed the Bill without the Federal Party 
Members. H remained without being implemented for many 
years. Several attempts were made to improve its provisions. 
It was even incorporated in the Constitutions which replaced 
the Soulbury Constitution. Today, with all that, it remains 
almost a dead letter, not wanted by either side Because, 
basically it reflects an attitude on the part of the Singhalese 
which was most graphically put by a Buddhist monk many 
years ago that you can buy a Tamil with a cup of tea and a cigar. 
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CHAPTER 11 


I n the next year, 1959, the Singhalese and the Tamil peoples 
were hit by two calamities which changed the course of 
history in certain respects to the detriment of both the 
peoples. Both were sudden and unforeseen, and both had a pro¬ 
found effect on the politics of the country. 

The Prime Minister S W. R. D. Bandaranaike fell a victim 
to assassination in September, 1959. It was said at the time that 
the very forces he had unleashed in his thirst for power 
destroy^ him in the end. He was shot by a Buddhist bhikku 
and died of the gunshot wounds. It was a new experience for 
< ’ey Ion, for unlike some countries of the Far East the Buddhist 
priesthood in modern Ceylon had never been known to in¬ 
dulge in political assassination. Perhaps it was a portent of the 
active role which the clergy was beginning to play in affairs 
of stala 

During the short time that he was Prime Minister, Ban¬ 
daranaike was known to have been not too happy with the par¬ 
ly system of government as had developed in Ceylon. The 
Ctovemment he headed was not a one-party government 
although his SLFP enjoyed an absolute majority in Parliament. 
I lo took in some socialist elements from outside his party and 
formed a coalition which was known as the Mahajana Eksath 
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Peraniuna (MEP) - a People’s United Front. The opportunist 
elements in his Government and the ruling coalition never 
gave him a comlortable term in office. It is, of course, a matter 
for a future historian to analyze the rise and fall of BanH 
daranaike and to assess his contribution. However, it would not 
be out of place to hazard an opinion that had he been vouchsaf¬ 
ed a longer life to guide his people, he would probably have 
consolidated his position and drawn the strength to pul into 
practice his ideas for a more equitable constitutional devicO 
and a more broadbased system of administration. The UNP,^ 
which had been reduced to only eight Members in the ParUa- 
ment, could never have come back to power and might very 
well have disintegrated as did the old Ceylon National Con¬ 
gress. In any event, his assassination after only three years in 
office was indeed a calamity as far as the vast masses of the 
Singhalese common people were concerned and, perhaps, pav¬ 
ed the way for Ceylon jettisoning democracy and slipping in¬ 
to the savagery and barbarism of the middle ages. 

On the Tamil side, the people were dealt a mortal blow in 
the sudden passing away in December 1959 of C. Vannias- 
inghaiii, deputy leader of the Federal Party and M. P. for Kopay. 
His colleagues all knew that he was suffering from hyperten¬ 
sion, but nobody ever imagined that the end would come so 
soon. In the Staniiiore Crescent Detention Camp he was fre¬ 
quently afflicted with giddiness and other symptoms, but he 
bore it stoically and pul up a bold front. Thanks to the special 
instructions of the Prime Minister, S W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
he was given every care and medical attention that his condi¬ 
tion needed. He was put on special diet and total abstention 
from salt. The Government Stores even purchased a special 
gadget for him to prepare skimmed milk(mor). The inexorable 
hand of Fate, however, snatched him away from our midst leav¬ 
ing a void in the Federal Parly that was never to be filled. 

In the death of Vanniasingham the Tamil people lost one 
of the wisest and most selfless leader they ever had in their 
history. Had he lived a few more years the F^eral Party would 
certainly have weathered many of the crises which bedevill¬ 
ed the Parly since his death and would most definitely have 
avoided the misfortune of what may be called the 
"Tiruchelvam Period" of the Parly and the suicidal decisions 
taken during that period and leading to the final liquidation 
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III I he Party. And, who knows? the Tamil people might even 
liiive been spared the horrors and slaughter of the Black July' 
H.I. 

For the Federal Party now entered a new phase in politics. 

I hilil now, it was never cast in the role of king-makers, but now 

II was dragged into playing the game of "balance of power" 

III Parliamentary politics. 

Until now the Parly had never allowed itself to be swayed 
Of Influenced by any interests except those of the Tamil peo- 
|il<- in general. The leadership had always taken care to steer 
(lear of vested interests or ambitious individuals. It did not mat- 
li-r that some of the leaders were resident in Colombo, others 
III Jaffna, and still others in Trincomalee, Batticaloa and 
I'lsewhere - Chelvanayakam, Naganathan, V. A. Kandiah and 
I were in Colombo; Vanniasingham, AmirthaUngam and others 
III Jaffna; Rajavarothiam, Rajadurai and others in the Eastern 
Province Scattered though we may have been, the leadership 
was so well-knit that no disruptive interests were allowed to 
Influence Party policies and decisions. Although Vannias- 
liiqham had his home in Jaffna he was more often in Colom¬ 
bo lhan in Jaffna, so that the combined thinking of the 
leadership and consultation on important matters were always 
available to Chelvanayakam in Colombo. The episode of the 
('ouncil of Elders and attempt to disrupt the Parly had shown 
how important this was for the future of the freedom move¬ 
ment. Unfortunately, however, this team set-up received a set- 
liack and disorganization when Vanniasingham was removed 
Irom our midst by his death in 1959 and I shifted residence to 
.lallna in 1958 consequent on the destruction of my home in 
(‘olombo and my incarceration. Chelvanayakam and other 
Party leaders in Colombo thus became exposed to the 
iiidchinalions of Uie English-educated Colombo Tamil in¬ 
telligentsia. 

II was the beginning of the new unhealthy influence. This 
Colombo Tamil intelligentsia is a class which consisted of a few 
individuals who had retired from high judicial and other 
Government office and whose vested interests are all centred 
in and around Colombo Their understanding of politics is 
nothing more than what happens in Parliament and they had 
no conception of the basic fundamentals of what underlay the 
Singhalese-Tamil conflict, and therefore they believed it was 
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so simple as to be solvable by a shrewd manoeuvre of the 
Parliamentary process. The Federal Party's freedom movement; 
was something of a foreign idea which was incomprehensible 
to them. They were so divorced from the grass-roots ievel elec¬ 
tors in the Tamil country and so wedded to the aristocratic life 
of metropolitan Colombo that they spumed the hustle and bus¬ 
tle of the election process and would never want to condes¬ 
cend to mount the doorsteps of voters to gain a seat in 
Parliament. Many of them are known to have declared with 
pride that it was beyond them to visit villages and slums and 
open the gates of every Tom. Dick and Harry to beg for votes. 
And yet, in the situation that followed the deaths of Ban-, 
daranaike and Vanniasingham, and seeing that the Federal Par¬ 
ty had been built up into a powerful force and grown to a 
dominant position, they began to bestir themselves in theiri 
retirement in Tamil politics. Some of these gentlemen, prin¬ 
cipally M. Tiruchelvam, Q. C., who had retired from the At¬ 
torney General's Department, made themselves self-appointed 
advisers and intermediaries between S. J. V. Chelvanayakam; 
and one or the other of the two Singhalese parties. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the movement they had the ear of Chelvanayakamj 
who, being afflicted by a debilitating illness, had already 
become weak in body and health. It was during this position'! 
in the Party's affairs that the country went to the polls in' 
March I960. 

A by-election was announced for the Kopay vacancy caus¬ 
ed by Vanniasingham's death and the Federal l4rty nominated 
his widow, Mrs. Komathy Vanniasingham, as its candidate But 
the by-election was not held, for in the meantime Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike, who had succeeded her husband as Prime Minister. I 
dissolved Parliament and called for a General Election. j 

The General Election held in March 1960 failed to give an] 
absolute majority either to the SLFP or the UNP, but Dudleyi 
Senanayake became the Prime Minister of a minority UNPl 
Government. He dilly-dallied over his having to face Parlia-I 
ment until he was in a position to muster some more votes to | 
supplement his Party's strength. The SLFP under Sirimavo Ban -1 
daranaike was determined to prevent him from getting that ex-' 
tra support. The Federal Party held the balance of power. The 
UNP and the SLFP, therefore, vied with one another in woo- 
.ing the Federal Party using some of the Colombo Tamil 
gentlemen as intermediaries and advisers. 
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It IS most unfortunate that when the leaders of the Parly 
III Parliament went into negotiations it never occurred to them 
llial the men who directed and made policy decisions in the 
two Singhalese parties were still almost the same as in the three 
pievious Governments of f947, 1952 and 1956, if not much 
woise. What reliance could be placed on their word? Past ex- 
(Mirlence should have warned them to keep clear of both the 
IMirlies. Agreements were of no use. It never occurred to them 
Unit the more prudent cours^ was to let the Government in 
|Miwer continue in office without any dialogue or agreement 
.Hid pul it on its behaviour as long as it lasts. The advisers of 
llip Parly in Colombo did not have the capacity to know what 
(oiisequences another rebuff would bring on the Tamil peo- 
jilc, and even if they did,know they were not likely to have 
. lied so long as their interests were served. As a matter of fact 
till, entire bargaining and balance of power exercise recochel- 
l»d on the Tamils with a vengeance, as they were to realize 
very soon. 

Tlie SLFP promised to implement the B-C Pact if the Federal 
P.iriy would help defeat the UNP minority Government and 
nnnble Sirimavo Bandaranaike to be appointed Prime Minister. 
Hii. I^eral Party agreed and Dudley Senanayake was defeated 
when he laced the new House. But contrary to what the Party 
I'lipocted on the assurances of its Colombo advisers^Mrs Ban- 
ii.ii.inaike was not called to lorm a new Government. Instead, 
iiiidley Senanayake had, Parliament dissolved and forced 
aiiutlier General Election. 

Tlie fresh General Election was held in July 1960, the se¬ 
ll mil In the course of one year, at which Sirimavo Ban- 
tinraiiaike was returned to Parliament with an absolute 
piti|i)rity for her party, the SLFP. She became Prime Minister 
In tiiT own right and needed nobody's help to rule the coun- 
liv .IS she pleased lor the next five years. 

1-rom the very outset of its term in office, the Government 
III Sirimavo Bandaranaike made it clear that the SLFP had not 
I liiiiiqed one whit from its well-known stance of extreme 
sini|tiaiese nationalism. It had pul on a veneer of accommoda- 
iiiiii ol the Tamils only to inveigle the Federal Parly into an 
•i|i«*cmenl to suit its own political strategy to defeat its rival, 
IImi UNP. Once again it proved that honouring a solemn pledge 
giviMi to an important sector of the nation was still not Its way 
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so simple as to be solvable by a shrewd manoeuvre of the] 
Parliamentary process. The Federal Party's freedom movementj 
was something of a foreign idea which was incomprehensible} 
to them. They were so divorced from the grass-roots level elecl 
tors in the Tamil country and so wedded to the aristocratic life] 
of metropolitan Colombo that they spumed the hustle and bus¬ 
tle of the election process and would never want to condes-j 
cend to mount the doorsteps of voters to gain a seat ini 
Parliament. Many of them are known to have declared with] 
pride that it was beyond them to visit villages and slums and 1 
open the gales of every Tom. Dick and Harry to beg for votes. 
And yet. in the situation that followed the deaths of Ban-| 
daranaike and Vanniasingham. and seeing that the Federal Par¬ 
ty had been built up into a powerful force and grown to a 
dominant position, they began to bestir themselves in their 
retirement in Tamil politics. Some of these gentlemen, prin¬ 
cipally M. Tlruchelvam. Q. C.. who had retired from the At¬ 
torney General's Department, made themselves self-appointed 
advisers and intermediaries between S J. V. Chelvanayakam 
and one or the other of the two Singhalese parties. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the movement they had the ear of Chelvanayakam 
who, being afflicted by a debilitating illness, had already 
become weak in body and health. It was during this position 
in the Party's affairs that the country went to the noils in 
March 1960. 

A by-election was announced for the Kopay vacancy caus¬ 
ed by Vanniaslngham's death and the Federal Party nominated 
his widow, Mrs. Komathy Vanniasingham, as its candidate. But 
the byelection was not held, for in the meantime Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike, who had succeeded her husband as Prime Minister, 
dissolved Parliament and called for a General Election. 

The General Election held in March 1960 failed to give an 
absolute majority either to the SLFP or the UNP, but Dudley 
Senanayake became the Prime Minister of a minority UNP 
Government. He dilly-dallied over his having to face Parlia¬ 
ment until he was in a position to muster some more voles to 
supplement his Parly i strength. The SLFP under Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike was determined to prevent him from getting that ex¬ 
tra support. The Federal Party held the balance of power. The 
UNP and the SLFP, therefore, vied with one another in woo- 
.ing the Federal Party using some of the Colombo Tamil 
gentlemen as intermediaries and advisers. 
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It is most unfortunate that when the leaders of the Party 
III Parliament went into negotiations it never occurred to them 
Hint the men who directed and made policy decisions in the 
Iwn Singhalese parties were still almost the same as in the three 
pluvious Governments of 1947, 1952 and 1956, if not much 
wiirse. What reliance could be placed on their word? Past ex- 
IN'ilence should have warned them to keep clear of both the 
INirties. Agreements were of no use. It never occurred to them 
lliat the more prudent course was to let the Government in 
|H)wer continue in office without any dialogue or agreement 
mid pul it on its behaviour as long as it lasts. The advisers of 
I lie Parly in Colombo did not have the capacity to know what 
I'linseguences another rebuff would bring on the Tamil peo- 
pli'. and even if they did,know they were not likely to have 
I (ircd so long as their interests were served. As a matter of fad 
till' entire bargaining and balance of power exercise recochel- 
ll•(^on the Tamils with a vengeance, as they were to realize 
very soon. 

The SLFP promised to implement the B-C Pad if the Federal 
Piirty would help defeat the UNP minority Government and 
enable Sirimavo Bandaranaike to be appointed Prime Minister. 
The Federal Party agreed and Dudley Senanayake was defeated 
when he faced the new House. But contrary to what the Parly 
expeded on the assurances of its Colombo advisers^Mrs Ban- 
■liiranaike was not called to form a new Government. Instead, 
Dudley Senanayake had. Parliament dissolved and forced 
iiiiother General Eledion. 

The fresh General Election was held in July 1960, the se¬ 
cond in the course of one year, at which Sirimavo Ban- 
ilaranaike was returned to Parliament with an absolute 
majority for her party, the SLFP. She became Prime Minister 
In her own right and needed nobody's help to rule the coun¬ 
try as she pleased for the next five years. 

From the very outset of its term in office, the Government 
of Sirimavo Bandaranaike made it clear that the SLFP had not 
changed one whit from its well-known stance of extreme 
Singhalese nationalism. It had put on a veneer of accommoda¬ 
tion of the Tamils only to inveigle the Federal Party into an 
agreement to suit its own political strategy to defeat its rival, 
the UNP. Once again it proved that honouring a solemn pledge 
given loan important sedor of the nation was still not its way 
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of lidiKlIing nationat affairs. TTie Federal Parly made several 
attempts, in a series ol meetings and discussions with the Prune 
Minister and some of her colleagues to get them to implement 
the B-C Pact as promised, but they could not be persuaded to 
keep their word. The government appeared to make the 
leaders and ifieir Colombo advisers understand that it was now 
under no political compulsion to make peace with the Federal 
Parly and that promises were given and broken according to the 
exigencies of politics. 

To those among the Tamils, particularly some of the Federal 
Parly leaders and their Colombo advisers, who believed in the 
game of balance of power politics as an instrument to win an 
honourable position for the Tamils in Ceylon, the SLEP taught 
an unforgettable lesson. That game may be profitably played 
in systems where Parliamentary parties are delineal^ and 
distinguished according to their social, political or economic 
ideologies which make them different from one another. 
Tliere, a small parly in a given situation can play the role of 
king-makers and benefit from it, or where, even if the small 
party happens to be racially constituted, its interest is only to 
gel some privileges or small concessions. But the conditions 
in Ceylon are entirely different. The Federal Party represented 
the constitutionally power-deprived Tamil nation which will 
always be a perpetual minority in the Parliament of a unified 
Ceylon, and so long as the unitary constitution continued to 
be in force and so long as the Singhalese nationalist aim of 
racial domination persisted among the politically-minded 
Singhalese people in general, it did not matter into how many 
Parliamentary parties they were divided for the purpose of 
I heir own internal rivalries. They will all have to be reckoned 
as one parly when it comes to a question of Tamil-related 
issues. To try to exploit a temporarily light situation in which 
lliey may find themselves by exercising the balancing votes 
to bolster up one party among them against another is only 
to invite humiliation and rebuff when once the situation is 
resolved. Nobody respects unprincipled conduct even in 
politics. That precisely is the treatment the Federal Party 
received lor listening to its Colombo advisers. Nor was it the 
last, as we shall see later. 

As history would have it, the Tamils were fated to pay very 
dearly for their indifference to Ihe prophetic warnings of the 
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immortal Ramanathan. That Fate appears to have come in the 
iliape of the Colombo advisers who wormed themselves into 
favour with some of the Federal Party leaders in this phase of 
iliL- party's existence. For there can be no other explanation 
(or such a wise man like Chelvanayakam (rusting the SLFP a 
•n'cond time. 

If the SLFP Government of Mrs. Bandaranaike stopped with 
merely failing to honour their promise to implement the B-C 
I’arl, the Tamils would not have been worse off than what they 
were already in. But they went further and resorted to op¬ 
pressive legislation and administrative action which humiliate 
file Tamils and made their life more and more intolerable. The 
^mister intent of their language policy was brought home to 
llie Tamils as never before. Whereas during the lifetime of its 
iiulhor, the late S W. R. O. Bandaranaike, the Singhala Only 
I ilficial Language Act saw only somewhat of a lukewarm im¬ 
plementation, his wife’s Government began to enforce it with 
Ihe utmost vigour. 

All Government Departments and Corporations were 
ordered to perform their office work and maintain their 
records and files in the Official language only. All coimnunica- 
lion with the public was to be in Singhala. Government 
liusiness in general switched on completely to Singhala in ar¬ 
rogant disregard of the Tamils and other non-Singhala speak¬ 
ing peoples. 

Tamils began to receive letters from Government offices 
only in Singhala which they could not read or understand. As 
a people they had been credited until now with one of the 
highest rates of literacy in the world, but now the Government 
measures had the effect of making them all illiterate overnight, 
liven the most highly educated people like university pro- 
lessors, lawyers, doctors, engineers, accountants and other pro¬ 
fessionals were obliged to lake their professional 
communications from Government on sophisticated and 
technical matters to Singhalese workers in bakeries to read and 
Interpret the contents. 

Government Gazette notifications and press adver¬ 
tisements calling for applications to fill Government Service 
vacancies began to stipulate that proficiency in the Singhala 
language was a pre-condition and necessary qualification to 




apply. It was another way o( saying Tamils need not apply. 

Tamils already in Government Service were ordered to ac¬ 
quire proficiency in Singhala within a stipulated lime. Their 
salary increments and promotions were ordered stopped un¬ 
til they passed the required examinations in the Singhala 
language to prove their proficiency. As an incentive to acquire 
this proficiency special classes were held for the Tamil public 
servants in each office to leach them Singhala. 


The Federal Party countered all these measures by calling i 
upon all Tamil public servants not to learn Singhala and to 
boycott the classes. It called on the Tamil-speaking people in 
general to speak or communicate with the Government only 
in Tamil and to send back to the Government office any let¬ 
ters that are not in Tamil. 


It will not be out of place to recount here too. though out 
of chronological order, that it was during this term of Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike's Government in 1960 to 1965 that two of the 
most Draconian pieces of anti-Tamil legislation were enacted. 
They, of course, fell into the general overall pattern that had 
been planned to oust Tamil. 

In 1963 the Government introduced a Bill to control aliena¬ 
tion of land, but which, in practice, would have the effect of 
restricting the freedom of Tamils to purchase land. The Bill, 
under the guise of preventing foreigners from acquiring land 
in Ceylon, sought to lay down the law that no instrument of 
purchase of land shall be registered in any Land Registry of 
the Government unless the purchaser proved to the satisfac- i 
tion of the Registrar that he is a citizen of Ceylon or, in the j 
alternative, he paid to the Government a sum of money equal I 
to the purchase price It was obvious that the difficulties which I 
a person with Tamil or Muslim name has in establishing his i 
or her Ceylon citizenship under the Ceylon Citizenship Act.' 
as explained in an earlier chapter, would be encountered here ! 
to gel a deed of purchase registered. j 

I was then a Member of Parliament having been recently i 
elected at a by-election for the Kayts Constituency consequent 
on the death of V. A. Kandiah. I opposed the Bill most 
vehemently pointing out the practical difficulty, and 
sometimes the utter impossibility, of proving citizenshipi Even 
the usually pro-Singhalese Muslim leaders like Sir Razik Fareed 
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The author emerging from the Elections office, Jaffna, 
after nomination, 1963, accompanied by, from the left 
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and S A. Hamid (Minister of External Affairs in President J. 
R. Jayawardene's Cabinet) were alarmed because purchasers 
of land with Muslim names would be equally affected. 

The Bill was passed and is now the law known as the 
Finance Act of 1963 under which all deeds of sale of land 
where the purchasers appear to hear Tamil or Muslim names 
are held up without registration pending proof of citizenshipi 
Tens of thousands of such deeds began to pile up in the Land 
Registries without any prospect of registration for years. 

The other legislative measure was the Language of the 
Courts Act which made Singhala the language for all pro¬ 
ceedings and record in the Courts of Law throughout the coun¬ 
try. It was said at the time that the Prime Minister. Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike. was in favour of incorporating some sort of ac¬ 
commodation of the Tamil language but that her Minister of 
Justice, Felix R. Dias Bandaranaike, was adamantly opposed 
to any such concession. 

The Government’s rigorous enforcement of the Singhala 
Only language law following the July 1960 General Election 
exposed the utter futility of the Colombo Tamil intelligentsia's 
approach or understanding of the Tamil Problem. The Federal 
Party now shifted its centre of activities from Colomba Col¬ 
ombo diplomacy and its political opportunism having led the 
Party into a cul-de-sac it now turned to where it really belong¬ 
ed, that is, the two Tamil Provinces in the North and the East. 
It was in the North and the East that the impact of Singhala 
was sorely felt, and the popular resentment against its imposi¬ 
tion at the highest. 

The Government was moreover preparing schemes to send 
Singhalese school masters to all the Tamil Schools throughout 
the country including the Northern and Eastern Provinces to 
teach the Singhala language to Tamil-speaking children. To the 
Government it meant so many thousands of jobs for their G. 
C. E. (0/L| qualified Singhalese youths. To the Tamils it meant 
slow emasculation of the Tamil language The danger of even¬ 
tual assimilation into the Singhalese maintream thus passed 
from the realm of speculation and debate into something very 
real. What the Tamils had feared was now at their very 
doorstep^ 

The Federal Party had also to take note of another reality. 
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■lot all the Tamil public servants responded favourably to its 
. dll for abstaining from the study of Singhala. Although the 
.d.st bulk of them, mostly the younger officers in the lower 
Mings of the Service, co-operated by refusing to study, there 
wi.-re large numbers who opted very reluctantly and with 
illsgust to comply with the Government's requirements. These 
liilter were mostly those who had put in long years in service 
diul had large families to feed and care for. Understandably, 
they were driven by the necessity of having to preserve their 
jobs and the pensions they had earned over the years to acquire 
whatever proficiency they could. But their taking to the study 
III Singhala undermined the resistance call, and gave reason 
III the Government planners to be satisfied that by and by the 
others will fall in line. (If we may anUcipate a later develop- 
iiii'nt, the Government planners were not far wrong in their 
avsessment when we remember that even the Federal Party 
fventually fell in line, persuaded by M. Tiruchelvam.) 

1 was personally glad that the Party had been forced to ex- 
iricate itself from the Colombo TamU intelligentsia. It was now 
iMissible to put it back on the rails and to see that its attention 
u concentrated entirely on the attainment of its cherished goal 
the freedom of the Tamil people. It gave me great satisfac- 
lioii to think (rather prematurely, as it turned out to be) that 
I he Party has had the lesson of its Ufe and would never again 
.illow itself to deviate from its character as the Tamil people’s 
Ireedom movement. For two years it had wandered in^e 
wilderness of opportunist politics which has only led to har- 
♦tier measures to oppress the people. That was lesson enough 
to shun any more deviationist trends. 

The Federal Party Headquarters had always been in the 
hiillding at Na 25. Second Cross Street in the Jaffna Town. It 
was from here that the Party, starting from scratch, grew to 
lie the most powerful freedom movement and the sole 
M-presentatlve political organization of the Tamils; it was from 
here that the Party’s great campaigns and political battles were 
■uccessfully carried on; most of the ouUUnding Tamil leaders 
III the post-Independence period were nurtured here. The 
•uperstiUously inclined may call it an auspicious or lucky 
liuilding, for the liquidation of the Federal Parly and, inciden 
tally, the adoption of the resolution expelling me from the Par 
ly happened to be followed very soon by the abandonment o. 
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the building ilseli as the Party's Headquarters. In'1960,1 
however, following the breakdown of the efforts to persuade! 
the Government to honour their promise to implement the B- j 
C Pact, and as the Government went ahead with the Singhala 1 
enforcement measures, the Party Headquarters building at Se- j 
cond Cross Street in Jaffna began to buzz with activity again, | 
and I was drawn into its vortex after two years of comparative j 
indifference. 

A number of protest meetings, processions and demonstra¬ 
tions were organized to voice the people's opposition to j 
Singhala. Batches of volunteers led by leaders marched to 
every Government office and distributed leaflets asking the 
Public Servants not to learn or work in Singhala. 
Chelvanayakam led one such group despite his weak health | 
and feeble frame. There was one particularly long procession 
which marched through all the busy roads of Jaffna and end¬ 
ed up at the Government Kachcheri where A. Amirthalingam, 
M. P. for Vaddukoddai, standing on a parapet wall, addressed 
the crowds and urged the people to stand firm in their 
resistance to tyranny. A bonfire was then made at the entrance 
to the Kachcheri of copies of the Singhala Only Act and the 
Constitution. 

All this had little or no effect, however, on the Government 
which appeared to be unconcerned about the feelings of the ! 
Tamils. Once again I began to give serious thought to the situa¬ 
tion which had become most frustrating. It was clear to me that 
unless we resorted to direct action with mass participation we 
could never hope to halt the spread of Singhala. Some action I 
was necessary to bring home to the Singhalese Government 
and people that the Tamils were not prepared to tolerate tyran¬ 
ny. To do it, it was necessary to bring the Government to a halt 
in the Northern and Eastern Provinces by making it impossi¬ 
ble for its Departments and Offices to function. Mass i 
Satyagraha by non-violent and peaceful means was the only I 
way in which this could be achieved. 

I raised the matter in the Working Committee of the Party 
and proposed that we perform Satyagraha to paralyze the 
Government in the two Tamil Provinces. Chelvanayakam, as 
usual, was sceptical and frowned on the idea. This was no mat¬ 
ter for debate, and unless he gave his whole-hearted blessing 
and approval a campaign of such magnitude could not be 
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ventured upon. The Committee therefore gave no further con- 
■ulcration to the proposal. In the following days, between pro- 
ri'ssions and meetings, I persisted in pressing the idea for the 
mass campaign. 

One evening, when a crowd of about 75 to 100 volunteers 
assembled at the Party office as usual, Chelvanayakam invited 
iiii> to elaborate and explain what sort of campaign I had in 
niind. I knew he was unhappy about the way the SLFP had 
behaved and the situation the Government was now creating. 
Only, he had no idea how to meet the situation 1 told the 
volunteers that our task was to make it impossible for the 
Government Departments and Offices to work or function. 
Thereby we could bring the Government machinery to a stand- 
•iill in the Northern and Eastern Provinces. We needed hun¬ 
dreds of volunteers who will be trained and instructed in the 
principles and code of conduct in non-violent Satyagraha. Bat- 
(lies of volunteers will picket and block the entrances to every 
( krvernment office in the two Provinces and by peaceful means 
prevent the office staff and members of the public from enter¬ 
ing the offices. Picketing will continue for the duration of the 
normal office hours. If they are arrested by the Police they will 
he replaced by fresh batches of volunteers. We will thus fill 
all the prisons in the two Provinces. If the Police resort to 
baton-charging, the volunteers will all lie down on the ground 
and take the beating. Injured volunteers will be replaced by 
Iresh ones. The members of Parliament and leaders will take 
turns to avoid all being taken into custody together. A 
Kachcheri under a Government Agent is the nerve centre of 
a District's administration. Therefore, we will begin with the 
kachcheris first, and then extend to other offices in time We 
will effect changes in the plan depending on the Governments 
reaction. 'This way, I said , we will make it known to the 
Singhalese Government and people that Singhala cannot be 
thrust down the throats of the Tamil-speaking people, that no 
Government in Colombo could ever hope to rule the Northern 
and Eastern Provinces except with the willing consent of the 
people of those Provinces, and that these Provinces would never 
willingly accept Singhalese domination. 

Chelvanayakam was converted. Once he gave his blessing, 
it did not take much time for the Working Committee of the 
Party to meet and take the decision to go ahead with the 
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assistance consultation an^ 
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ihe part of the Tamils, therefore, wasSu^e" ' 
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CHAPTER 12 


T he two Tamil Provinces welcomed the New Year of 1961 
girding up their loins for the struggle. 

The Federal Party made simultaneous preparations 
through its branch organizations in all the five Kachcheri 
towns - Jaffna, Mannar, Vavuniya, Trincomalee, BatUcaloa. 
Literature was printed and sent to all the centres containing 
detailed instructions to volunteers on Satyagraha. Every 
Satyagrahi volunteer was enjoined to observe strict non¬ 
violence (ahimsa) and non-retaliation under the gravest pro¬ 
vocation and in all circumstances. Thousands of volunteers- 
men and women, yoiug and old— flocked to the branch offices 
in response to the Party's call. They were all registered and 
their identities recorded. In Jaffna the chief clerk at the Party 
Headquarters was Paramanathan who had at one time been 
In the Ceylon Police Force. He put the volunteers through 
lormalion-marches and drill to instil discipline and orderly 
conduct. 

It was arranged that the different centres fix their own 
dates for the commencement of the Campaign according to 
their convenience and local conditions. Jaffna led the way by 
fixing a day towards the end of January. 
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Accordingly, the Salyagraha Campaign of 1961 began in ■ 
Jaffna as sclieiluled amidst solemn and emotional scenes. It H 
was to shake the very foundations of the Government. For ■ 
three months the Colombo Government's writs could not run ■ 
in any part of the two Tamil Provinces. ■ 

The first day passed without incidents. Early in the morn- ■ 
ing, before the Kachchen offices opened for the day. a batch ■ 
of about 100 volunteers marched in procession from the Par-B 
ly Headquarters at Second Cross Street to the KachcheriH 
Building in Chundikuli and look up positions on the road|| 
blocking the entrance to the offices. The offices of the District* 
Administration were then housed in the Old KachcheriB 
Building situated in the extensive grounds known as the Oldil 
Park, in the centre of which stands the Government Agent si 
Residency. Tlie entrance to the offices is on the main Jaffna-B 
Kandy highway, and a separate gate on the same highway gaveB 
acce^ to the Residency. Opposite the offices and across thell 
Kandy Road there was a large plot of almost vacant land, ini 
the centre of which stood a big shady tree. It is on this vacant! 
land that the present two-storey Secretariat Building for Jaff-I 
na was built later. I 

When the Government Servants of the various officesi 
arrived for work in the morning they found the enlrancoM 
blocked b>- the pickets. Four or live of the less brave managed ■ 
to creep through gaps between volunteers and enter the of-1 
fices. while the vast majority stood on the road. An hour orl 
so later the Residency gate was opened and the staff received! 
instructions from the Government Agent to enter Ihej 
Kachchen Building via the Residency gata As for the members 1 
of the public who came on business, the pickets pleaded with I 
them and sent them away. At the end of the day the KachcheriJ 
stall Irouped out through the Residency gate, and the I 
volunteers were withdrawn. I 

On the second day the Satyagrahi volunteers were in-1 
structed to block the residency gate as well. But before they I 
arrived.the Police had taken control of the entrances in forca 
Policemen formed a lane through which the KachcheriJ 
employees were asked to enter their offices. Any Satyagrahi. 
who attempted to throw himself in the way was roughly push¬ 
ed back. It was obvious that the Government Servants walked I 
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m like robots.their resentment at being forced to enter in this 
way writ large on their faces. Their resentment was against the 
Government Agent, M. Sri Kantha. himself a Tamil, who had 
•ummoned the Police and made this arrangement. It is not 
known what his personal feelings were, if he had any. but he 
lielonged to the old school of British Civil Servants who strict¬ 
ly followed the tradition that they must personally identify 
themselves with whichever government that was installed in 
power. The Satyagrahis sal down peacefuUy on the roadside 
along the whole length of the Kachcheri and Residency wall. 
They sal there the whole day singing national songs. The 
hilice was thus forced to maintain the entrance lane and keep 
the Residency gate clear until the end of the working day. 

It requires no imagination to say that no work whatsoever 
was done in the Government offices on the two days, but that 
was not the objective of the Campaign. Government had to be 
forced to close its offices. A change of tactics was needed. 1. 
Iherefore. asked the Satyagrahis to spend the night at the Par¬ 
ly Headquaters. 

On the third day, before 6 o'clock early in the morning, 

A large force of Satyagrahis who had spent the night in the Par¬ 
ly office rushed to the Kachcheri and occupied the long front 
verandah, the corridors, the entrance and the Residency gate. 
They all sat on the ground crowding closely. The Kachcheri 
•laff assembled as before and stood waiUng on the road. The 
IHilice arrived and ordered the squatters to vacate Uie places 
they were occupying. Seeing no response, they charged into 
the crowd of Satyagrahis, dragged some of them out of the way, 
•nd cleared a narrow passage to enter the building. They then 
asked the staff to enter the Kachcheri through that passage. 
The staff refused. The Satyagrahis lay prostrate on the ground 
•ven closing the passage that had been forced. The Police 
thereupon began to assault them with batons, boots and hands. 

The situation demanded greater strength. 1 called the Par¬ 
ly Headquarters and asked for more volunteers. They came 
promptly and reinforced the belaboured Satyagrahis. 

In the meanUme word had spread throughout the town and 
reached the shopping centre of Grand Bazaar, the Central Bus 
fltand, the General Hospital and other busy centres. Shop 
workers, owners, shoppers, bus commuters, drivers, conductors, 
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hospital attendants, bystanders, people in all walks of life-all 
abandoned their work and rushed to the Kachcheri. The 
crowds grew as the day advanced. The Police continued to 
belabour the prostrate ^tyagrahis. The crowds booed, yelled, 
hooted, and abused the Police Some even kept up a hall of 
stones on the Police despite all pleas from the leaders to desist 
from stone throwing. By noon the crowds had swelled to more 
than 5000. The scene resembled a battle.ground in a conveiM 
tional war. ] 

The Police appeared tired and exhausted. But the 
Satyagrahis, many of them wounded and bleeding and theirj 
clothes in tatters, refused to yield ground. They were beateaj 
mercilessly, trampled upon, dragged by their legs, lifted bodUyj 
and thrown on the ground violently, but sUU not a single] 
Satyagrahi showed the slightest sign of retaliation. ] 

No words of tribute could be adequate enough to place on 
record lor the benefit of posterity the bravery and heroism, 
the sense of dedication, the willingness to suffer and sacrificej 
for the sacred cause of the Tamil people without looking for 
any form of reward, which these selfless Satyagrahis displayed! 
on that memorable day. A tinge of pride swept through my 1 
whole being. Their faithful adherence to ahimsa that had been ] 
enjoined on them, their disciplined bearing throughout the en¬ 
tire ordeal, the way crowds of people flocked to the scene of 
beating to demonstrate their solidarity with the Satyagrahis^ 
all showed that the Tamil country in Ceylon need have no’ 
doubts about the fighting mettle and spirit of its people. 

It is said that four hundred years of foreign rule and sub-j 
jugation and generations of life in political bondage had kill-i 
ed the spirit ol independece and left the Tamil people' 
effeminate. It was proved to be not trua That eventful day in 
early February 1961 gave the lie to that belief. The people’s J 
will to resist tyraiuiy and achieve freedom is not extinct, it is 
there, and they will achieve it provided sound and unselfish j 
leadership is there to guide it. What is most deplorable is that| 
a leadership came by in due course who were so unscrupulous! 
that they exploited the gains which these selfless Satyagrahis] 
had achieved with their blood, sweat and suffering and led the 
Party astray, once again, for their own selfish ends. In their| 
quest for self-glory and personal advancement they not only | 
had no qualms about thriving on the sacrifices of theses 
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Vityagrahis, but eventually destroyed the movement itself. 
ITiiil is the tragedy of Tamil politics. 

To get back to the scene at the Jaffna Kachcheri, the Police 
was withdrawn in the afternoon leaving the Satyagrahis where 
lhi<y were, blocking all the entrances to the building. 1 con¬ 
sulted the Action Committee, and a quick decision was taken 
not to withdraw the Satyagrahis for the night. Instead, 
|ii( keting will continue round the clock. The wounded were 
withdrawn and attended ta Arrangements were made for food, 
lofrcshments and tea. It must be borne in mind that not a single 
Satyagrahi had taken'a morsel ol food or a sip of water since 
I lie previous evening. Petromax lanterns were installed along 
till! road to supplement the insufficient road lights. Relief bat- 
I lies of volunteers were organized. MPs and leaders were all 
tin the spot mingling with the Satyagrahis. 

On the fourth day. Police made their appearance in small 
numbers only to patrol the area but made no attempt to in- 
lurfere with the Satyagrahis. The staffs of the several Govern¬ 
ment Departments housed in the Kachcheri Building, who had 
until now been helpless spectators but fretting with their own 
silent emotions, marched away from their usual standing posi- 
I ion on the road led by a senior public servant, K. Murugupillai 
of Tellipalai. Over 200 in number, they assembled under the 
iliade of the large tree in the centre of the Crown land opposite 
I he Kachcheri and held a meeting at which they took a deci- 
ilon which gave expression to their pent-up feeling. They 
decided not to gain entry with Police help and not to enter ex¬ 
cept by the main entrance. They communicated this decision 
to the Government Agent in the Residency. Murugupillai met 
me privately to warn that the Government Agent might ask 
I hem to enter via a rear gate and suggested 1 do something 
about it. That is a disused and permanently padlocked gate 
which provides access to the Residency grounds from the Old 
Park Road. Some volunteers were promptly sent to picket that 
gate alsa 

In the forenoon of the fifth day. a contingent of Police ar¬ 
rived under the personal command of Superintendent of Ftolice 
Arndt. Arndt who was in a Police jeep ordered the Satyagrahis 
al the Residency gate to make way for his jeep to enter Residen¬ 
cy. When nobody moved, PoUcemen dragged them away and 
Ihe jeep drove in with Arndt. 
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U was suspected Itiat the Government Agent was going to 
get away. Sn Kantha had been a virtual prisoner in the Resident 

during the five days, and it would not have been surprisinfl 
If he made the attempt to flee the house. The Satyagrahis und3 
“'^aganathan and the MPs V. A. Kandiah 
and V. N. Navaratnam crowded at the Residency gate to block 

LJu was in it. The jLp came up^ 

with the Government Agent and the Superintendent of Police 
The ^tyagrahis threw themselves on the ground in its path, 
Ur. Naganathan was almost under its front wheel when the 
^ep stopped. V. A. Kandiah sat leaning against the radiator. 

.. prostrate on the ground. The Police beat them] 

all with batons indiscriminately. Many received baton blows 
on their head& One blow fell on Dr. Naganathan’s arm, and 
the l^hceman s baton broke in twa Sri Kantha sat in the leeo 
^tching all the proceedings with apparent unconcern. The 
Police finally succeeded in clearing a way by dragging away 
al the Satyagrahis by their feet. The jeep fled from the scene 
follow^ ^ the Police Party marching away. That was the last 
ime the Police was seen at the Kachcheri site for the next 
lliree months. 

The Kachcheri premises and its environs were now com-1 
pletely in the possession of the Satyagrahis. It was now time 
to extend the campaign to the other Government offices. Bat- 
ches of volunteers were sent to picket each and every one of 
the offices scattered throughout the City of Jaffna in all direc -1 
tions and far removed from the Kachcheri - the Education Of- f 
f Public Works Department, the Customs, the Office 
of the Superintendent of Post Offices, the Land Registry, the 
Excw Station etc. All the offices were forced to close down, 
and Government business came to a standstill. 

A conditions in Jaffna permitted, Chelvanayakam. 

Amirthahngam and I motored down to Vavuniya, Trincomalee 
and Batticaloa. In each one of these centres we could see that 
t^he morale of the Satyagrahis was sky-high. Their grit and 
determinaUon had not been second to that of their rounter- 
parts in Jaffna, and all the Government offices were complete¬ 
ly closed. In Batticaloa we had reason to feel proud of the 
Satyagrahis' ingenuity there They had even mobilized a fleet 
of fishing boats to picket the waterfront of the Kachcheri 
building to prevent entry by way of the lagoon. In Mannar the 
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iinpaign was equally effective under the leadership of S 
Katliiravelupillai and Sir Kanthiah Vaithianathan. 

Civil Government was thus completely paralyzed in the 
two Tamil Provinces for the tliree months February, March and 
April: no revenues collected, and no disbursements either; no 
uriiick bottles came into or went out of the Excise Stations - 
■I levenue-earning Government monopoly; no issue of rice and 
tiiqar rations, no distribution of foodstuff, infant food, fuel, 
etc. In short, there was no agency througn which the Colom- 
iio Goverment's writ could run in the two Provinces. 

We may never know why the Government did not use 
•iiperior force or why they did not make arrests or what their 
> iilculations were, but if their intention was to tire out the 
'xityagrahis and the Tamil people in general they were to be 
priived mistaken. Not a single murmur of complaint was heard 
inim any quarter despite the tremendous privations the peo¬ 
ple were going through - without food, fuel, hospital drugs, 
.late's wages, etc. Only superior force could have broken the 
.pint of the Satyagrahis and the people. In fact, that was the 
purpose of the Campaign - to demonstrate that the Singhalese 
■ oiild never hope to impose their rule over the Tamils except 
iiy the use of military force And that is what the Government 
ihil to break up the Satyagraha Campaign after waiting for 
three months. Even today, twenty-nine years after that Cam- 
(laign of 1961, the position has not changed, for the two Pro¬ 
vinces are being ruled by the Colombo Government only by 
inllilary occupation. 

The Satyagraha was, of course, controlled and directed 
.Irictly by the Federal Party, but in time, after the initial 
breakthrough, other parties, organizations, associations, 
groups and individuals were drawn to it either out of convic¬ 
tion or because some fell it politically prudent to show their 
Milidarity by some form of participation. They represented 
••very shade of political opinion in the Tamil country. Their par¬ 
ticipation gave the Campaign the character of a national 
uprising. 

For example, prominent Tamils who would ordinarily not 
have liked their names to be associated with the Federal Party's 
(Kilitics or its objective for the solution of the Tamil problem 
liegan to make common cause with the Satyagraha Movement. 
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between constituencies to put up the best show. Urge numben 
ol women and schoolgirls formed part of every contingent of 
volunteers now and provided colour and liveliness. 

Feeding the several hundreds of Satyagrahis scattered 
throughout the City at the various office centres was an im¬ 
mense undertaking, but thanks to a team of spirited voluntary 
workers it posed no problem. Food parcels were taken to the 
Sites morning, noon and night from a central mess where it 
was cooked. On occasions, voluntary organizations came for¬ 
ward to ask for the privilege of suppplying the food at theii 
own cost. 

The Mayor of Jaffna, T. S Ourairajah, not known for any 
Federal Party sympathies, got his Municipal Departments to pro¬ 
vide extra illumination for the Kachcheri area and to construct 
special separate privies for the use of the male and female 
Satyagrahis. The Government threatened to surcharge him, 
but he refused to be intimidated. 

It need hardly be told what a tremendous cost in money 
a campaign of this magnitude would have entailed. In the past, 
ad^uate funds were always a problem in financing the Party^j 
activities. Some of us in the ftirty, usually Chelvanayakam and 
myself, used to go round among the business circles of Col¬ 
ombo. Jaffna and other towns begging for contributions. But 
this time, thanks to the national awakening generated by the 
•Satyagraha, we were spared that trouble Contributions kept 
coming to the Party Headquarters voluntarily and unasked.j 
One particular contribution was strikingly heart-warming. 
The businessmen of the Jaffna Grand Bazaar, led by somei 
leading merchants, marched in a procession to the Kachcheri' 
site and handed over a cheque for Rs. lOO.OOOA to 
Chelvanayakam. There were many donors who contributed in 
kind-bags of rice, sugar, potatoes, tea packets, chillies, onions, 
condensed milk etc. The honorary administraUve secretary in 
charge of the f^rty Headquarters. S Sinnadurai, was present 
in the office at all hours, day and night, to attend to these con¬ 
tributions and donations. He is a retired Postmaster from Palaly 
who had dedicated his entire retired life in the service of the 
Federal Party and movement. He received them on behalf of i 
the Party and maintained punctilious documentation and 
accounting. 
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There were unforeseen problems too- The three months 
ill Satyagraha helped to bring home to the people the strangle- 
liiilil which Colombo had over Tamil life in the two Provinces, 
i.iipplies of everything from essential commodities to con- 
mnier articles had to come from or through Colombo - People's 
IikkI, fuel, clothing, and all other such necessities of life Even 
o i-ssential an article like a box of matches that is needed to 
lluhl the home fire had to come from Colombo because 
liovernment policy would not permit an industry to be 
i-tiablished in the Northern or Eastern Province Before the 
lirltish withdrawal the northern and eastern ports of Jaffna, 
Kayls. Kankesanthural and Trincomalee were open for shipp- 
Inu and cargo handling, and food and other commodities were 
imported through these ports, warehoused, stored, and 
iliulributed to neighbouring areas at comparatively less cost. 
An a matter of fact, in the first quarter of this century the 
volume of cargo handled at the port of Kayts was so large that 
the Customs collection at Kayts was second only to that of Col- 
umba Since the so-called independence, however, these ports 
were all closed and imports were centralized in Colomba 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that such dependence on 
«'ulombo made it possible for an ill-disposed Colombo Govern¬ 
ment to create an artificial famine in the two Provinces. The 
jH-ople went through just that, the Satyagraha Movement on¬ 
ly made the people conscious of it as never before. For the first 
lime the people were confronted with the challenge; submit 
oi starve. 

Those were the days of rationing when rice, flour, sugar. 
Infant foods, subsidiary food-stuff and other articles were all 
luued to the population on Ration Books. The rationing was 
I’lfected through co-operatives and authorized distributors 
who normally stocked not more than a week's or at the most 
Iwo weeks' supplies at a time. They exhausted all their stocks 
m a week or two and had no means of replacing since the Food 
Control Department office housed in the Kachcheri building 
was not functioning. No supplies came into or went out of the 
granaries. Inevitably the people had no food to buy, and yet 
they bore it all with gritted teeth. A few cases of extreme hard¬ 
ship were brought to my notice. Little children were going 
hungry in some acutely poverty-stricken families, and 1 had 
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gtven instnictions that some rice and nour be issued on the children's 
ration books out of the Parly's stocks. I 

Then, another unexpected problem was brought to me conJ 
cerning the Government Servants who were kept out of their] 
offices. They had not drawn their salaries for two, and in some 
cases three, months in a row. Most of them were maintaining 
their families by pawning jewellery, but there were some ca^ 
with large families which were in very dire circumstanceal 
without any means even to borrow money. Murugupillai spol^ 
to me and begged that some relief be granted to officers whose 
families were suffering most. II was a very delicate subject in-| 
volving the use of funds contributed in trust for the Satyagrahd 
Campaign. I discussed the matter with Chelvanayakam and th^ 
other leaders. Much can be said for and against using such 
funds for giving relief to a few whife it was true that a vast ma¬ 
jority of the general population was putting up with similar] 
or worse privations. However, a distinction was made in thisi 
case and it was decided to pay half a month's salary (as an ad- 
vance*to be repaid later) to the most suffering out of the hard-j 
hit families. Murugupillai was entrusted with the responsibilM 
ty of picking out the deserving cases using his discretion and] 
intimate knowledge of the personnel and their family condl-i 
lions. The total amount used for this purpose was rather] 
substantial, but it certainly helped to build up the trust and ! 
confidence of the entire body of Tamil public servants in the 
Federal Party's leadership and its sense of responsibifity. 

The protraction of Hie Campaign forced the other] 
Satyagraha centres in the two Provinces to make calls on the 
Party Headquarters in Jaffna for financial assistance, which 
was never refused, fior all 1 know, they too had given similar] 
relief to hard-hit public servants in their areas. I 

When the Campaign was several weeks old,the centres of 
Satyagraha came to be looked upon as places of pilgrimage. 
There was hardly a man, woman or child who did not regard 
it as his or her sacred duty to visit the places at least once ftjo- 
ple came from far and near, even from distant places like Col¬ 
ombo, Kandy, Galle and Negombo, they came by rail or in cars 
and vans merely to have a look. Crowds of people just stood 
on the road and watched. The Satyagrahis, for nothing better 
to da, occupied themselves by singing devotional and national 
songs in groups. Tliere was never an hour, in the daytime or 
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4l night, when the places were not filled with spectators. In 
tune, the places began to present the appearance of carnival 
grounds. Of course, there were no gambling booths or frolics 
nr games. But the omnipresent hawkers and street-vendors in¬ 
vaded the places in their numbers and took up positions of van¬ 
tage on the road. They, with their piles of sweetmeat and 
jinanuts and cool drinks, and the throngs of people had the ef- 
li’cl of giving a carnival feeling. 

March gave way to April, and there were still no signs that 
the Government wanted to establish its authority in the Tamil 
I'levinces. The South-West Monsoon setting in posed a grim 
jiruspect which caused not a little anxiety in my mind. Nobody 
I uuld be so unfeeling as to have these self-sacrificing men and 
women exposed to torrential rains and make them sit in pools 
III water or sodden or muddy ground and allow their clothes 
to dry on their bodies even though their morale was so high 
that they were prepared for these and still worse things. On 
Ihu other hand withdrawing them was also out of the question, 
lluite possibly the Government themselves were placing 
reliance on the Monsoon rains to make the campaign fizzle 
mil by itself without their having to use force 

All these thoughts agitated my mind and 1 was convinced 
lhat tlie situation called for a drastic turn to be given to the 
Campaign which wilf force the Governments hands to act and 
fill their prisons. 1 proposed to the Action Committee that we 
now resort to Civil Disobedience of a selected Law. The Post 
Office Ordinance gave a state monopoly to the Government 
over carriage of tetters and Postal Service, and I suggested that 
wi- break that law by running a parallel postal service of our 
own with our own Tamil Arasu' (Tamil State) stamps and post 
iillices. M. Balasundaram, who had succeeded Vanniasingham 
t* M. P. for Kopay at the General Election in March 1960, came 
III I he Action Committee meeting carrying large volumes of 
l,iw books. He was a Barrister of standing at the Jaffna Bar. He 
ujiposed ray suggestion and argued lhat it was a serious mat- 
h'l to break the Post Office Law and the consequences would 
lie Incalculable. The Action Committee, nevertheless, sug- 
ijested that Balasundram might keep out of the law-breaking 
It he wished and decided to go ahead with my programme. 

This idea of breaking the Post Office Law and running a 
jNirallel postal service as part of a mass civil disobedience 
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•’V "‘® O" »>e spur of the moment in the 
midst of file ^tyagraha in 1961. Five years earlier, following I 
the Tnncomalee Resolution in 1956,1 had planned on this pr^l 
gramme as part of the direct action contemplated by that! 
Resolution and made preliminary preparations. 1 discussed the! 
feasibility of my proposal with my friend S T. Sivanayagam.J 
the Editor of the Sutantiran. He is a man whol 
had dedicated all his talents as a brilliant journalist to the serJ 
vice of building up the Federal Party to the great heights it] 
achieved in later years. Besides being a Journalist, he was also! 
an accomplished photographer and design artist. 1 had given] 
K concept of a Tamil Arasu’ stamp,] 

and he had improved on it and given me a final drawing. It was] 
a beautiful design and contained all the symboUc featu^ 1 had! 

agriculture, industry, shipping and trawling. He Ihenl 
made photographic plates of 100 stamps for a sheet in the] 
denominations of 10 cents, 5 cents and 3 cents, and for Post! 
Cards. In the end all this effort came to nothing at that Um&f 
The materials were all packed up and stored away in cons * 
quence of the conclusion of the B-C Pact. 

r^w once my proposal had received clearance by the Ac-1 
tion Committee. I got Sivanayagam to send me all that material! 
and the prinUng blocks. The one man in the Party who couldl 
be trusted to do an excellent job of organizaUonal work was 
& Nadarajah I asked Nadarajah to funcUon as "Postmaster-] 
Genera and organize the machinery for the Civil Disobey 
dien^ He set up Tamil Arasu "Post Offices" at important ceSl 
tres throughout the Jaffna Peninsula and appointed trusted] 
^rronnel to man them, a Sinnadurai, who was a retiretH 
Postmaster, designed the Post mark seal with a device tol 
Change dates and arranged with a goldsmith in Jaffna to tur 
out a few of these seals. 

The most important item in the law-breaking was the] 
rainil Arasu stamps, postcards and stamped envelopes. To] 
nHn?"" printed posed a problem. Although the 1 

prinUng blwks were ready no Printing Press could be expectedll 
to underUke the job for fear of Police seizure of the press and I 
P^ible imprisonment of the proprietor, printer and workmen. { 
Nadarajah eventually found a master-printer in the Kankesanj 
thurai electorate who was patrioUc and brave enough to do tM 
work. He agreed to do the printing in the utmost secrecy and! 
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keep up a steady supply ol all our requirements as the cam¬ 
paign proceeded. Nadarajah and I kept his identity and the 
location of his press a close secret between the two of us for 
obvious reasons. Nobody else in the Party or outside had the 
slightest notion of from where we were getting our supplies. 
Because of the excellence of the design and printing and the 
lieautiful colours of the stamps and not less due to the general 
tendency underestimating local talent, they all believed that 
they were being manufactured in India and brought Into Jaff¬ 
na by clandestine means. It was arranged that Nadarajah and 
I alone would be visiting him to collect our supplies. We never 
called on him except at midnight. The printer himself worked 
on the stamps only by night, and never allowed a second per¬ 
son near him. Even the simple operation of perforation was 
(lone by his own hands. 

I need hardly stress that this anonymous but unselfish man 
icgarded the work he undertook to perform more as his dutiful 
and patriotic contribution to the Postal Civil Disobedience 
campaign and the Tamil people's struggle for freedom than as 
a source of income for himself. But, like the thousands of other 
Satyagrahis, he too became a classic example of the tragedy 
III Tamil politics which has the habit of drawing in noble souls 
into a national struggle and then permitting self-seekers to 
liample on them. I do not know whether he is still alive or not, 
hill many years later it was my misfortune to learn from 
Nadarajah himself that this courageous and self-sacrificing 
man has been very shabbily treated by people who claim to 
have inherited the mantle of Chelvanayakam. Nadarajah might 
well have added an autobiographical addendum to the ex- 
|h>rience of the printer. 

On the day fixed for the commencement of the new cam- 
|Mlgn in Jaffna, Chelvanayakam took his seat as 'Postmaster' 
iieliind a counter of the 'Post Office' in a booth in the 
kachcheri Building. Beside him was seated his assistant, V. A. 
Kandiah, M. P. for Kayts. There was a milling crowd clamour¬ 
ing to get to the counter to buy stamps. Chelvanayakam com¬ 
mitted the first act ol Postal Civil Disobedience by selling 
•cross the counter a Tamil Arasu stamp of the denomination 
ol 10 cents to M. Sivasithamparam, M. P. for Udupiddy, and 
thereby inaugurating the parallel Tamil Arasu Postal Service 
III contravention of the Post Office Ordinance. This was 
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lollowed by a brisk sale of stamps, post cards and stamp* 
envelopes. Within a few minutes the 'Post Box' provided fm 
the purpose was filled to capacity with letters. 

T^e letters were collected, sorted, stamps cancelled will, 
the Tamil Arasu post mark and date, and then entrusted id 
^veral 'Postmen' for delivery at the addresses^ M 
leaders arted ^ Postmen. Sivasithamparam insisted that h( 
Hoiild be the ^stman' to deliver the first letter addressed la 
n« P°>ice. Jaffna. V. N. Navaratnam was Ih 

another letter addressed to Majo 
r!l« a ‘he Ceylon Army who was stationed in Jaffna a( 
Co ordinating Officer. The contents of both the letters cod 
v^ed information to the addressees about the breaking of thi 

I symbolic and token artion. of couree. but given 

time and if left alone it could have developed into a genuine 

tv! f service in the Tamil Provinces. The 

Post Boxes that had been hastily insUlled in selected place* 
throughout the Jaffna Peninsula were full almost every d^ 
and the volunteers saw to it that the letters were collected 
^ted. and faithfully delivered to the addressees. 
Postmasters were scrupulously correct in mainUining record 
and accounts of their stocks and sales and paying the cash c^ 
lections to the Headquarters. 

"^e Postal Civil Disobedience attracted wide publicity in 
the Press and among the people throughout the country! It was 
a unique and unheard-of action in a people's freedom struqj 
gle I generated a feverish rush for the stamps and postcardd 
and stamp^ envelopes. Several groups of European. Americad 
and other foreign visitors and tourists drove down to Jaffnd 
li the way from Colombo and purchased large stocks of IhenB 
to take home. Most of Uieni got some first issue covers canceUl 
Arasu 'postmark'. In conversation 1 found 
purchi^ng^^"' significance of what they werd 

ih * ^ noticeable drop in 

^1 on "“Til postage stamps at the Governmenti 
i^t Offices in Jaffna during the week the Postal Civil Disobe4 
dience campaign was proceeding. Although about a week had i 
passed the Government showed no signs of any reaction. 
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Hie Ceylon Daily News and its sister papers of the Lake 
- iiitise Press in the Singhala and TamU languages then carried 
. new* item that the Federal Party, emboldened by the success 
I the parallel post offices, was now contemplating the recruit- 
h ml of a Tamil Arasu 'Police Force' in contravention of the 
lice Ordinance. The newspapers gave great prominence to 
mil news as though it was a clever piece of investigative jour- 
mlimii on the part of the Jaffna correspondent of the Daily 
wv but it was perhaps no more than a "leaked” informa- 
hmi But the Government reacted quickly. 

Two days after the newspaper report, at about 9 o'clock 
III Ihe night, the Army swooped down on all the five 
■-iiyrtgralia centres in the Northern and Eastern Provinces 
■iiiiiiltaneously and broke up the gatherings. They arrived in 
• 1 my trucks fully armed with modern weapons and beat up 
Till peaceful Satyagrahis, men and women, right and left, and 
Ilf ashed them all without mercy. They bundled them into the 
iiiiiy trucks; wailing women and screaming girls were lifted 
lioillly and hurled into the trucks. Army leather belts, rifle 
I 11111 .S and iron chains were freely used on all these unresisting 
pHiiple without discrimination, whether they be old men and 
wmiien or young girls, with a savagery never seen in civilized 
i iiuniries. Incidentally, these "battle scenes" of the Ceylon Ar¬ 
my also helped to prove, if proof is necessary, the existence 
id two divided nations in Ceylon. Those were the days when 
iliiire were at least a few Tamils in the Defence Forces. In the 
iiiidsi of the blood-curdling bestiality indulged in by the strik- 
iiHi force at the Satyagraha sites, a couple of Tamil soldiers 
tiiTe seen to shelter some elderly women Satyagrahis from 
llii-ir Singhalese colleagues raving mad. comfort them with 
kind words and gently assist them to climb into the high Ar¬ 
my trucks. In contrast to the mad violence of their Singhalese 
itmlleagues these Tamil soldiers urged the crowds, in the best 
Miadltions of a British trained Army, to peacefully leave the 
pUi e and go away. 

[ All motor cars, bicycles and other vehicles found at the 
^ Hies were smashed to pieces. The trucks drove away with the 
S-ilyagrahis. They were taken to distant places and left on out 
Ilf the way roads to find their way home as best they could. 
Army guards were posted at every Government office All 
M.Pa leaders and prominent workers were arrested and taken 
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•I tion was so insistent and widespread all over the estate area 
lhal their leadership was forced to agree and that the CWC 
•mder Thondaman had decided on a plantation workers' strike 
lot an indefinite period until the Government was forced to 
I < incede their demand for the release of the detenus. But it was 
not to be, for eventually it turned out to be a half-hearted one- 
il.iy token strike. It was said that the Prime Minister, Sirimavo 
liaiidaranaike, had happened to meet Thondaman in the mean- 
iiiiie at a social function in Colombo. 

The CWC leadership under Thondaman - a unique and 
most peculiar phenomenon in the world where the employer 
»l labour is also leader of the labour - is no less besotted and 
unimaginative than the Federal Parly leadership o( the 
Tiruchelvam period. Like the Tiruchelvam coterie it could 
iinver see far ahead. It was so in the light against the Citizen- 
«liip laws, and it has always been so in all the subsequent crises. 
Whatever Thondaman tried to preserve or safeguard by mak- 
Inij common cause with Singhalese governments was eventual¬ 
ly taken away by (hose Governments, anyhow. 

Despite the strict censorship of all news the events in 
Ceylon did not fail to attract the attention of the international 
Tamil community. South India seethed with vociferous mass 
demonstrations in support of the Tamil cause in Ceylon. The 
Tamils of Mauritius conveyed their support and solidarity in 
cables received at the Party Headquarters. From Malaysia 
Manickam Saravanamuttu, the eldest of the well-known 
viravanamuttu brothers, came all the way to Colombo to try' 
lo persuade the Ceylon Government to see sense. He had at 
one time been the Ceylon Government’s representative in 
Malaysia and was the doyen of the Malaysian Tamil communi¬ 
ty. Although his efforts proved to be infnictuous he visited the 
Panagoda Camp to have talks with the Federal Party leaders. 
The Government, however, persisted in its repression without 
hi.>eding international opinion. 

In the course of the detention at Panagoda S J. V. 
Chelvanayakam's health and physical condition gave cause 
lor concern. Friends and well-wishers in Ceylon and abroad 
made arrangements for him to proceed to England for 
•pecialized surgical treatment. The Prime Minister, Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike, was considerate enough to release him from 
detention for the purpose While convalescing in England alter 
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CHAPTER 13 


N ow that more than two decades have elapsed since the 
Salyagraha Campaign it would be rather illuminating 
to look at it in retrospect and examine the impact il has 
bud on the Tamil-Singhalese relationship - its gains and 
.> hievements. the lessons it taught to both the Singhalese peo- 
|ili' and the Tamils, the steady polarization of the two peoples 
md their no-return attitudes which have taken a firm hold. If 
were to draw up a balance sheet ot the Campaign with the 
' ifdit and debit columns it would be a perfect key to a clear 
iinderstanding of Ceylon of the "Eighties'. It would show that 
the Tanul-Singhalese conflict is not just a minority-majority 
problem as the British had persuaded themselves to think, but 
II lar more serious international issue between two nations. 

In the first place, the Federal Party achieved whal it set 
iilmut to achieve by launching the Campaign. For three months 
one-third of the country - close upon 9,000 sq. miles of ter- 
iltory out ol a total of 25,000 - had no government, because 
itie population of that one-third part would not consent to be¬ 
ing ruled by the Singhalese Government in Colomba 
Withholding that consent is the only way in whic h the 
Singhalese part of the country could be made to realize that 
lliey are wrong to regard themselves as the succes-snrs to the 
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British colonial power. That the Tamils could effectively 
withhold that consent and paralyze the Government in their 
territory was made unmistakably clear. Like the British in In¬ 
dia, Uie Singhalese in Ceylon were made to realize that only 
military force could help them to rule over the Tamil third of 
Ceylon. 

If the Singhalese had any illusions before that by forcing 
the Tamils to adopt the Singhala language and Buddhi4 
religion, by making it difficult for Tamils to prove Ceylon 
citizenship, by taking away the franchise rights of the Tamili 
by seizing the Tamils'land and colonizing it with Sinahalei^ 
settlers, by depriving the Tamils of their jobs, by denying 
higher education to Tamil children, by all these and other 
devious means they could coerce the Tamils to submit to the 
sure process of assimilation into the Singhalese miUeu, th^ 
Campaign made it abundantly clear to them the Tamils are no3 
prepared to walk into the Singhalese parlour and they arq 
determined to protect and preserve their separate and distinct] 
national identity and nationhood. Everything that goes to' 
make up that nationhood - the Tamil language which they hat}i 
preserved from prehistoric times, their theistic religions, their | 
ancient culture, their ancestral land, the heritage of their ^ 
glorious past - ail these which gave them the sense of oneness i 
were clearly shown to be not negotiabla The Campaign showf 
ed that it was no mere party politics but a national masq 
uprising on the part of the Tamil-speaking people as a whole 
against the arrogant tyranny of the Singhalese I 

There is no doubt that the Government in Colombo got the' 
message It is also clear that every Government which wa< i 
elected to office since then was equally impressed with it. Bui ^ 
how they all reacted constitutes some of the blackest paga^ 
in Ceylon's chequered history. It is the story of a series of Na4j 
style pogroms and mob and military action spilling rivers oL' 
Tamil blood, which we need not recount here. I 

For centuries the Singhalese chronicles, Mahavamsa anv 
Culavamsa, have helped to breed a’Tamilophobisf by their tale^ 
of endless feuds between the Tamils and the Singhalese. On4 
would have thought that those were tales of a bygone age and 
have no relevancy in modern times. It is, of course, said that | 
history has a perverse habit pf repeating itself. But the 1 
Satyagraha Campaign of the Tamils gave the Singhalese an * 
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'l>|H>rtunity to prove that saying wrong and adapt themselves 
‘■•the modern world setting. AnenUghlened leadership could 
have seized the opportunily to lay the foundations for a united, 

' I < ing and prosperous nation out of what the European powers 
|l■•<|ueathed after centuries of foreign rule In contrast to 
ii> isive politics aimed at sectarian racial domination, it could 
liave concentrated on nation-building activities in equal part- 
‘iiirship with a contented Tamil people Such a wise leadership 

■ mid liave averted the situation which led to the rise of the 
liiiiiil demand for complete separation. A close parallel in con- 
itimporary history would help to illustrate the opportunity 

lilc'h the Satyagraha presented. 

Mahatma Gandhi challenged the might of Imperial Bri- 
iiii in a series of Satyagraha campaigns which, on occasions, 

I ii.ilyzed the British Government in India. Like the 
'• i.tliavawsa-Culavamsa tradition of hatred of the Tamils, it was 
•II known that Indian independence was anathema to 
. iii'iton Churchill. At the end of World War U, Clement Atlee 
I. elected Prime Minister with a commitment to grant in- 
.-•|K>ndence to India. He chose Lord Louis Mountbatten to 
■lotiate the transfer of power. When Mountbatten presented 
|il,in Atlee asked him to meet Churchill and obtain Conser- 
iiive acquiescence. Mountbatten, knowing Churchill’s views 

• •Illy too well, was sceptical of success. Atlee is said to have 
is'iiiarked that if the great-grandson of Queen Victoria could 
isiii succeed with Churchill then nobody else could. Mount- 

• illen met Churchill and encountered the difficulties he had 
. 1 1 > ipated. He then played his last trump card: "If we miss this 

I opportunity I do not think we can ever keep India within 

■ .. British Commonwealth". Churchill turned to him in amaze- 

•iii and asked, "Do you think you can get India to be in the 
'iiiimonwealth?" Mountbatten nodded in the affirmative 
'llitr a pause Churchill is said to have told Mountbatten: "Tell 
illoe that he will have my support." That is how India came 
li. Ill- within the British association of free and independent 
iiiiliuiis which is now called the Commonwealth of Nations. 
I'ii.idoxically, India still continues to remam within the Com- 
. iiwealth while Churchill's pet child Pakistan is out of it. 

That is an outstanding example of wise statesmanship and 
"liijhtened leadership. Nobody can deny that England is the 
her lor having won the willing friendship and goodwill of 
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tier former colonies as equals instead of trying to keep them 
down with her armies. 

In the aftermath of the Satyagraha Campaign the 
Singhalese had it in their power to display similar stalesmai^ 
ship for the greater good of Ceylon. Had they done stxCeylon 
would be occupying a disUnguished position among the comi¬ 
ty of nations today, not because of her military power or her 
riches but because of the moral stature that might have beeiri 
hers as an enlightened democracy. If she rose to speak hen 
words would have been listened to with respect in any inter¬ 
national gathering. She need not have to spend four hundred 
millions of badly needed rupees to wash and clean up a tar^ 
mshed image and unsavoury reputation as she is reported to 
be doing today. People would not be shunning her shores, and 
her tourist industry would not be famishing and witherindl 
away as it is today. She need not have to insert costly advert 
lisements in world magazines about the "Paradise Isle of Srif 
Lanka which nobody believes nowadays after the blood-i 
ettmg and hurnt nesh smell of 1983. Such a sober and fnend- 
ly newspaper as THE GAZETTE of Montreal (July 30, 1983) 
would not have been driven to comment editorially that "Sri 
Unka’s claim to being civilized is drowning in the blood of its 
burns.^'”*^”*^ Singhalese majority .slaughters and 

But unfortunately for Ceylon, and perhaps, in the ultimate 
analysis, it is the Tamils’ good fortune, the Singhalese chose 
to tread the Nazi path. The lesson of the Satyagraha made them 
so unbalanced as to throw all their pretensions of being civiliz- 
M to the lour winds and take up a stance of extreme Singhalese 
Chauvinism. It made them more hardened in their determina¬ 
tion to enslave the Tamils and exclude them from every aspect 
ol national life 

The SLFP Government of Sirimavo Bandarqpaike did not 
stop with using the Army to break up the Satyagraha and im¬ 
prisoning the Tamil leaders. Not content with the rigorous im¬ 
plementation of the Singhala Only Act it went further and 
egislated new Draconian laws making Singhala the only 
language for the Courts of Uw (Language of the Courts Act) 
and restrictmg the freedom of Tamils to purchase and hold land 
(Finance Act of 1963). Under the guise ol a so-called standar¬ 
dization policy for admissions to the University, a Tamil 
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■indent was required to score considerably more marks than 
Ills Singhalese counterpart to gain admission to the same 
I nurse of studies in the same University. 

The Singhalesization measures of successive Governments 
ware accompanied by a parallel phenomenon in the Univer- 
tilies. The new generation of Singhalese students who entered 
I iniversities came with an awareness of the potentials of their 
I lovemments' policies vis-a-vis the Tamils. They organized 
•Ingan-mongering cam(>aigns of "Tamils Go back to Jaffna", 
wiiietimes taking violent forms, in the various campuses. To 
them Jaffna is synonymous with the Tamil Provinces and 
ilierefore Tamil students have no right to enter the Universities 
III Colombo, Peradeniya or Kattubedde which are all situated 
In the Singhalese part of the country. 

The Satyagraha Campaign, the reaction on tlie part of the 
('(ovemments and their Singhalese electors, the camjjaigns and 
mlivities of the Singhalese student [lopulation of the Univer- 
tiiles-all these were only signposts of an otherwise impercep- 
litile direction in which Ceylon had been led from the time the 
ilritish left the shores of Ceylon. It was all tantamount to tell- 
iiiq the Tamils to confine themselves to the North and East for 
•H purposes (minus, of course, the political right of ruling 
lliomselves), thus recognizing the historical and de-facto divi- 
iiion of the country into Tamil and Singhalese parts. If it was 
rounter-productive of a movement on the part of the Tamils 
to give the poiitical clothing of a state for the factual division, 
llie Singhalese caiuiot be heard to complain about it. It is their 
own creation. 

The process of Singhalesization and aggrandisement, 
which was quickened and aggravated after the Satyagraha, pro- 
■ i-eded with unabated momentum until the SLFP decided to 
ignore even the semblance of democratic government and the 
iiile of law. In blatant violation of the Supreme Law of the Con- 
•titution then in force, it ignored the Constitution, along with 
It* Article 29 which was supposed to contain minority 
ufeguards and which had been declared by the Privy Coun- 
I'll to be an unalterable and entrenched provision, and had it 
replaced by a totally illegal constitution which declared 
Ceylon a Republic. 

No useful purpose will be served by discussing here the 
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n ■ 11 , 111 , that in short what is prevailing in Ceylon today can 
be classified as "Anarchy" in international law with no 
lliliiiiale government in control ol the country. This is no 
=i jiiiiienlativeness, the right of the TamUs to make all these 
Minis Is reinforced by pronouncements of no less an aulhori- 
lliaii Her Majesty’s Privy Council in England. 

It b indeed an irony of history that Srimavo Bandaranaike 
‘ I her SLPP-LSSP-CP coalition and all her constitutional law 
■ Ills had no notion at the time that the product of their 
'' iiirs (in the so-called constituent assembly) was going to be 
Ml against themselves at the very first opportunity. The 
I iiiiiii they raised, thinking they were doing something to 
I" ill off the Tamils, claimed them as his first victim and finish- 
it lliem off as a political force in the country. With the little 
lige ol democraUc safeguards and rule of law that was in 
III'I old Constitution gone, the SLFP was crushed by a ruthless 
■ NP to whom it handed over power under the new constltu- 
iiiiii ol its own creation. Its leader was stripped of her civil 
ii|lits and shut out of politics. The socialist Movement, 
it.|iiesented by the LSSP and the CP and their trade unions. 
I ai. I'radicated. The architect of the new republican constitu- 
lliMi, Colvin R. de Silva, was driven into political wilderness. 
All this was made possible because of their lopsided and 
•::i.(onceived ideas ol democracy and constitution-making. 
I li<it the persecution and aggrandisement of the TamiLs reach- 
pd iLs zenith at the same lime is only a corollary ol the UNP's 
iiKister-blueprint for the country's future. 

Alter the Satyagraha, as the Tamil people were iniTeasing- 
Iv becoming more and more convinc^ of the inevitability of 
b.iving to separate from the Singhalese, I have heard many a 
Ifiendly critic ask in despair why the Federal Parly failed to 
lake the next logical step, that is to say. when the Colombo 
I iovernment was brought to a standstill in the Tamil Provinces 
why no steps were taken to set up a free government of the 
I'amiUspeaking people with the aid of a para-military police 
lorce. The answer is simply the Campaign was not planned lor 
It. Moreover, the question fails to take account ol the situa¬ 
tion and circumstances in which the Satyagraha was conceiv- 
ihI and resorted to and ol the political thinking at the lime. 

The Federal Party in 1961 was wedded to three fundamen¬ 
tal principles in its mission of protecting and safeguarding the 
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Taniil-speaking people's interest. In the first place, it beUevefl 
firmly that federalism provided the best constitutional devicS 
to enable the Tamils and the Singhalese live side by side as tw^ 
free peoples consistent with the unity and territorial integr* ** -’ 
ty of Ceylon as a whole. Secondly. notwithsUnding the trend 
in post-independence legislation and government policies, it 
was still of the opinion that once they realized that the Tamils 
could not be coerced into acceptance of a subordinate statutf 
and it was futile to rely on the perpetual use of force to I 
perpetuate domination the Singhalese would be sensible J 
enough to settle for friendly co-existence on equal tennd 
Thirdly, it was an article of faith with the F^eral Party to 
no other methods to achieve its objectives than the GandhiaJ 
means of peaceful and non-violent struggle, principally becatul 
it leaves no legacy of bitterness. 'V 


That the Satyagraha Campaign eventually proved all threJ 
to be wrong is a later experience In 1961 the f^eral Partti 
or the Tamil-speaking people had little reason to suppose thall 
they were pitted against anything but democraUc. decent and! 
civiliz^ opponents. It was still campaigning in the belief thad 
a sensible people do reach a point when they realize that liefl 
and oppression cannot go on for ever, and that the Singhalefl|l 
were bound to reach that point sooner or later. 1 


The Singhalese reaction to the Campaign in all the yeaiJ 
that followed, however, shattered all that. It made federalist 
appear laughable and absurd as a hope for honourable cm 
existence Federalism is only feasible in a country where them 
is a spirit of tolerance and a respect for diversity: no inhabil 
lant should be allowed to feel that he is a second<lass citizmiJ 
that he is unwanted, or that he is a stranger in his own coum 
try. TTie Satyagraha and its aftermath has made it unmistakabWl 
clear that Ceylon was not such a country. The Tamils wer3 
made to understand in no ambiguous manner that thH 
Singhalese Buddhists considered themselves as the masters of I 
the country and that if the Tamils ever dared to raise a voic4l 
of protest against the supremacy of the Singhalese^the latter] 
would not hesitate to resort to genocide I 
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Now. 'genocide' in modern international usage is not a word 
that is to be used lightly. Many writers used it rather hesitating¬ 
ly even to describe the holocaust ol the Black July '83. But 
there is no other word, not only to describe those killings, but 
to refer to what the Tamils are warned to expect in the future. 
Only a few months after those events President J. R. 
Jnyawardene is reported to have told his people; *1 want to be 
• hero and not a traitor. Of course I can get the Army to kill 
all the Tamils, but I will not do it.’ * His Minister of Agriculture. 
Ciamini Dissanayake, did not think one need be so subtle to 
ronvey the same message. He is reported to have publicly an¬ 
nounced that it would take fourteen hours for Indian troops 
III reach Ceylon for the protection of Tamils, but 'in fourteen 
minutes the blood of every Tamil in the country can be sacrific- 
ril to the land by us.’ • Whatever the subtlety of the phrasing 
may be the utterences mean only one thing, that the exter¬ 
mination of the Tamil race in Ceylon is certainly in the think- 
iiHi of responsible Singhalese leaders wielding power. 

When Adolf Hitler declared, on the eve of the outbreak 
III World War II. in reference to the Sudetenland question in 
I'/echoslovakia, "I have no territorial ambitions in Europe", 
llrilain, France and their allies were not lulled into any false 
M-nse of security. Who can blame the Tamils if they, knowing 
that the ways of tyrants are always the same, similarly decide 
not to be lulled? To talk of federalism now. which means 
Imlerating with a people harbouring such thoughts of 
(li'nocide, can be nothing but suicidal. 

Mahatma Gandhi was of course the Federal Party's men- 
liii when it organized the Satyagraha Campaign on peaceful 
•nd non-violent lines. It was not unaware that the Indian con¬ 
ditions were different from those in Ceylon. There, Britain 
Iroiii 6000 miles away ruled India and her population of more 
Ilian 400,000,000 people with the aid ol a few thousands ol 
llritish troops, and Gandhi used the non-violent Satyagraha 
method to rouse those millions and shake off that rule His suc- 
i itss was helped by the fact tliat he faced a Britain where the 
I'liipire-building outlook of the old days had given place to a 
M)>w culture that was beginning to be liberalized by an 
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I saw the film at a theatre in Montreal in Canada. The scene 
'lepicUng the Jallianwalla Bagh Massacre, in which hundreds 

• >l peaceful and innocent men. women and children trapped 
within four high waffs were mowed down by gunfire, was quite 
laalistic. It was so horrifying that a Canadian gentleman in the 
next seat turned to me and asked whether all that was true 
I said it was. He then asked what happened to that Army of- 
liter. I told him that General Harry Dyer was recalled to 
iingland, and so was CDier the Governor of the Province. He 
grunted his obvious pleasure 1 did not have the heart to spoil 
Ins happiness by telling him that a fund was raised for Dyer 
In England after his recall. In the row behind me one man was 
heard to reply to his companion, “Oh no Thank God. I am not 
ill! Englishman, 1 am an Irish." All of these give the impres- 

Min that a generation is growing up in the West which is ge¬ 
nuinely ashamed of the doings of its ancestors during the days 

• >l empire-building - in sharp contrast to what is unfolding in 
I eylon. 

Another scene depicts a detachment ol the South African 
Mounted Police charging headlong at a batch ol Satyagrahis 
niocking an entrance. The volunteers throw themselves on the 
iirnund. The horses come rushing, but pull themselves up 
ahrupUy as they come to the prostrate bodies of the 
'vityagrahis and refuse to trample them even though urged on 
liy their riders. This is, of course, an acted scene for the pur¬ 
pose of the film. But Alexander Cockburn, in his article in the 
If AZX STREET JOURNAL, recalls a similar experience of his 
own when he was participating in a demostration before the 
Belgian Embassy in Eaton Square and confirms that this is a 
natural trait in animals like horses. My mind could not help 
tiut go back to an incident during the Satyagraha Campaign 
ol the Federal Party in Ceylon. 

It was a day in February or March, 1961. The Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Defence, N. Q. Dias, paid a visit 
to the Kachcherisite in Jaffna to see for himself. He came sur- 
lounded by a bevy of Policemen and officials. He stood before 
the Satygrahis who were seated on the roadside, and looked 
lor a gap among them to enter the Kachcheri building. Sens¬ 
ing his intention the satyagrahis, both men and women, stret¬ 
ched themselves prostrate on their stomachs. Dias was angry. 
Hi- stepped on their bodies and, planting his well-shod feel 
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firmly on iheir backs and bottoms, walked on them up to the 
wall and vaulted over into the Keckcheri yard. He told the 
C^ernment servants he could not understand why they 
should not gain entry in the same way and work in their of¬ 
fices; they had no reason to fear bodily harm. 

Now N. Q. Dias was no member of a riotous Singhalese 
mob. He was a university-educated man who entered the old 
Ceylon Civil Service of the British days when entrants to the 
Civil Service were regarded as the cream of a country's in- 
tellects. He was now at ihe head of the bureaucracy which was 
mnning the Government. And yet he did what animals like 
horses would not da If the incident taught anything, it was that 
non-violent Satyagraha was out of place in a struggle against 
people of whom Dias was a representative specimen. Tlie 
essence of Satyagraha is that it appeals to the conscience of I 
man to do right. It therefore presupposes the existence of two 
minimum conditions in the society against which it is sought i 
to be employed; firstly, there must be a sense of moral values! 
and a conscience to be obeyed, a respect for the dignity of man 1 
and an appreciation of the universal principles of right and I 
wrong: and secondly, there must exist a fear of consequences 1 
or going against them. Where these are absent non-violence,, 
like federalism, can only prove to be suicidal. This is not a 
dogmatic assertion, but what the Satyagraha Campaign and 
Its aftermath has taught. | 

In the ultimate analysis it is doubtful whether it is entirelyii 
correct to say that India's independence was won wholely by ; 
non-violent means. It is also true that Gandhi roused the na- i 
tion by Satyagraha campaigns adhering strictly to non- i 
violence and prepared India for the final event. But the last ( 
push which made the British to depart was by no means non¬ 
violent. J 

In 1942. while World War U was still being waged and Japan [I 
had penetrated into the Indian Ocean after occupying Malaya I 
and Singapore, Gandhi raised the famous "Quit India’ cry call- I 
ing on the British to leave India. Another patriot of India, the I 
immortal Subhas Chandra Bose, had raised and armed a I 
fighting force in the Far East called the Indian National Army j 
to invade India. He had marched up the Malay Penisula and I 
^netrated into India through the North-East frontier seizing-1 
Manipur. 'Hie Government of India under the Viceroy Lord | 


Uiilithgow arrested all the Congress leaders such as Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabliai Patel, 
C'liakravarti Rajagopalachari, Moulana Abul Kalani Azad, Ra- 
|(>ndra Prasad, and hundreds of thousands of Congress 
lieedom fighters all over India and locked them up in jails. 

It was the signal for spontaneous mass violence to break 
'lilt throughout the length and breadth of India despite all the 
teachings of Gandhi. India rose in rebellion as one man, and 
wething masses of people indulged in an orgy of violence. 
Crowds sacked and burned Police Stations. Government Of- 
llces and buildings and property, destroyed telegraph lines, rip- 
|M>d up railroads, bridges and culverts, derailed trains and 
imrned the carriages. Devoted disciples of Gandhi like 
-liiyaprakash Narain, Aruna Asaf Ali, and others, who belong- 
iil to the youthful and radical section of the Congress, eluded 
arrest and went about the country organizing violence and 
■abotage from under ground. British Officials were assaulted 
and some killed. Transport and communication became a 
Minous problem in wartime India. Linlithgow's writ could not 
run in any part of India. He tried to get the imprisoned Gan¬ 
dhi to condemn the violence It was said that he even sent 
ninissaries to persuade Gandhi to go before the All India Radio 
microphone and call on his people to stop the violence. Gan¬ 
dhi refused to do any such thing. The British Official classes 
In India became thoroughly demoralized. 

Against this open rebelUon and violent uprising of a whole 
luilion, even Churchill's last-ditch attempt to hold India by sen- 

I dmg Lord Wavell, one of the topmost British military com¬ 
manders who at the time was locked in battle with Rommel 
In the Egyptian Western desert to prevent a German 
breakthrough to India, as Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief 
I III India could be of no avail. This rebellion contributed not 
{ ii little to turning British public opinion even to go against their 

I war hero, Winston Churchill, and decide that India could not 
lie held any more. For the final act of relinquishing India no 
Salyagraha or non-violent campaign was responsible in per- 
wading Clement Atlee to send the Cabinet Mission of Lord 
Pplhick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and A. V. Alexander to 
discuss transfer of power. 

Non-violence is indeed an ideal, and a noble one at that, 
and it certainly can effectively be used in given circumstances. 

1 
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Bui history knows of no instance where it has been a cent perl 
cent substitute for other and conventional forms of fiqhtinJ 
and struggling to wrest freedom from a determined and intranS 
sigeni usurper of state power. Like Jesus of Nazareth and Sid3 
dhartha of Kapilavastu. Gandhi of Porbandar also taught anf 
Ideal in an effort to correct an imperfect world. If the worldB 
IS determined to be imperfect and Buddhist Ceylon is detecSI 
mined to be un-Buddhistic, the Tamils of Ceylon cannot bel 
blam^ If they chose to follow the ways of the world to achievil 
I heir freedom. 


CHAPTER 14 


T he Kodeeswaran Case is another example of how the 
Tamils were driven to utter frustration in every one of 
their attempts to seek justice and peaceful solution to 
tlieir grievances by lawful and constitutional means. It show- 
•il how ready the Singhalese were to prostitute the legislative 
machinery to deprive Tamils of every avenue of seeking 
iiHlress so as to perpetuate their domination. It also showed, 
iiomcally, how Tamils make the sacrifice and the Singhalese 
M<-p in to reap its benefits. 

One of the many ramifications of the Singhala Only Law 
was its impingement on the trade union movement of public 
«>rvanls in Government employment. 11 introduced the ele- 
ineiil of rabid Singhalese nationalism into what was once a 
wicialist-inspired movement with an egalitarian philosophy and 
iMitlook, and split it across the middle. That is the story of the 
• Iwemment Clerical Servants Union's (GCSU) betrayal of the 
fiiiiiils and of the birth of a separate union of the Tamils, the 
Arasanga Eluthu-vinaignar .Sankam, to protect the interests of 
ltii< Tamil public servants. 

The GCSU was one of the earliest trade unions which were 
•nganized under the inspiration and guidance of the LSSP. Tlie 
•arly Trotskyist socialists of the LSSP cast their eyes on the 
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vast t>ody of Government clerical servants serving in ever|(|l 
part of the country and saw in them a pragmatic potential for I 
the class struggle Uiey contemplated to wage against the! 
Establishment. Progressive-minded young clerical servanM 
came under their spell and helped to organize the Governmenll 
clerks into this their first trade union. It was a common uniolfl 
with the membership consisting of both Tamil and Singhalese 
clerks. Their working language at the time was English, theirj 
service problems were common to all irrespective of languagsfl 
and so the organization grew on purely trade union lines. ■ 

As in the case of the country’s political movement in thy 
first quarter of the century when the Tamil leader Sir PonnaOM 
palam Arunachalam founded the Ceylon National Congreail 
organized and spearheaded the national movement for coni 
stitutional reforms and paved the way for eventual in4 
dependence of Ceylon, so it was with the CGSU in the 'TTiirtl0|,l 
and Forties' when it was the young Tamil clerical servants why 
laboured to make it the powerful public service trade union 
It came to be The untiring and ceaseless efforts of Tamil clerkM 
like K. C. Nithiyanantha, K. Vaikunthavasan, A. R. Asirvathan I 
and many others built up the GCSU as an influential and 
powerful trade union arm of the LSSP. T. B. Ilangaratne was one 
of the very few Singhalese clerks who worked with them. They, 
travelled to alt parts of the country and organized GCSU bran¬ 
ches in almost every Government office. They worked in the 
belief that the benefits of organized trade unionism accrue to 
all public servants and the Union would fight when necessary 
to protect the rights of all without considerations of race, casta 
or creed. As a matter of fact, they had no reason at the timir- 
they were organizing to foresee anything otherwise either 
from the Union or the LSSP leaders who were their mentora 

Again like the country's national freedom movement mi 
which the Ceylon National Congress ousted Arunachalam and I 
other Tamils and came under a pan-Singhalese leadership! 
which saw to it that Tamils were kept out of the benefits of| 
freedom and independence, so also the GCSU was taken over! 
by a pan-Singhalese leadership and transformed into aill 
organization which served the interests of Singhalese clerksl 
only. The Government dismissed M. C. Nallathamby, Vaikun -U 
thavasan, Asirvatham and Ilangaratne for their trade uniofll 
activities. It was a Tamil organizer of the GCSU, Kandasamy 
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by name, who sacrificed his life for the cause of the GCSU: 
lie was shot dead by the Police while leading a procession 
■ilongside the LSSP leader N. M. Perera in protest against 
I iiidley Senanayake Government's increase of the price of rice, 
<111 issue which affected the entire population irrespective of 
race. Whereas Ilangaratne became a Minister in & W. R. D. 
Ilandaranaike's Government subsequently and was compen- 
‘Hiled with a substantial sum of money as damages for the 
dismissal, his two Tamil colleagues in the dismissal, Vaikun- 
Ihdvasan and Asirvatham, went into the wilderness without 
<1 penny. 

All these were early indications of the fragile nature of the 
I ICSU's continued pretensions of being a common trade union 
id both the Tamil and Singhalese clerical servants. Yet most 
Tamils continued with their membership. The test came when 
Sumiavo Bandaranaike's Government ordered the strict im- 
plementatation of the Singhala Only Act and all work in 
tiuvernnient offices switched over to the Singhala language 
ti-placing English altogether. The Tamil officers were ordered 
III acquire proficiency in Singhala within a stipulated time. 

I lii'ir salary increments were stopped pending proficiency. 

I hey were overlooked for promotions which they had already 
limed. Rank juniors were pushed up over their heads, their only 
jiialilication for such promotion being that they were 
Uiighalese and therefore proficient in their own mother tongue, 
vlany Tamils were thus forced to put up with the humiliation 
d having to serve under officers who had been their subor¬ 
dinates earlier. 

The lot of the Tamils in Government Service thus became 
iiiiiilerable and precarious. It is precisely for the espousal of 
■ irkers' rights in situations such as this and to seek redress 
>■< I heir grievances that a trade union is meant to exist, but 
Tamil clerical servants were now faced with a dilemma 
I'lMit the usefulness of the GCSU in their case It was the on- 
iimon which was in a position to take up their cause, because 
' Mas the one and only trade union they had organized for 
1 purpose with so much labour and sacrifice and which they 
11 - still financing to maintain by letting their subscriptions 
' 'hi deducted out of their monthly salaries. But the Union was 
'M l omplelely dominated by a pan-Singhalese leadership 
- Iiii'h was well aware of the tremendous advantage of the 
• iivemment's language policy to the Singhalese and therefore 
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welcomed it with enliiusiasm and co-operated with thfl 
Government in the implementation. It was obviously usel» 
to expect it to take up the Tamils’s plight and fight with thJ 
Government. Yet the Tamils urged the GCSU hierarchy, but the 
latter, as expected, turned a deaf ear. Inevitably it led to thel 
Tamils leaving the GCSU en masse - very much reminiscent 
of the Tamil leaders walking out of the UNP after the Kelaniyd 
resolution on language. ^ 


Unlike the Tamil workers of the plantaUon industry in the 
hill country who had the largest trade union in the countrtt" 
workers among the Ceylon Tamils until then had never in¬ 
terested themselves in trade unionism in a separate way, that 
is to say, they never regarded their interests or problems as 
anything disUnct or different from those of the Singhalese oi 
other communities so as to warrant a separate identity. 
Government Service was their biggest source of employmei^ 
and there they had swallowed the socialist professions of th3 
LSSP about the universality of workers' rights and allows 
themselves to be beguiled into a deceptive sense of onenetfl 
with the Singhalese. Except for a comparatively small unioil 
of workers in the cigar and other cottage industries organize* 
by C. Tharmakulasingham, a school friend of mine and lawytM 
of Point Pedro, in the predominantly Tamil North of Ceylon] 
there were no all-Tamil trade unions as such. The betrayal by^ 
the GCSU and the LSSP now drove the Tamils in Governmeqil 
Service to think in terms of Tamil and Singhalese even in tradeJ 
unionism, as in the national political scene. I 


A team of spirited young clerical servants led by Chellial] 
Kodeeswaran. K. Sivanandasundaram, R. Balasubramaniam, T1 
Somasundaram, Adiapatham, Iyer, and many others who left I 
the GCSU, founded a separate Government Clerical ServanU I 
Union for the Tamils under the Tamil name of Arasankljl 
Eluthu-vinaignar Sankam (AES). They organized branches^ I 
offices all over the country. The AES was the signal for the I 
beginning of general linguistic trade union movement of Tamil I 
workers in other services. Tamil workers' unions were organiiM 
ed in the Postal Department, the Railway, the Harbour, the] 
Ceylon Transport Board, etc., all of which looked to the AEM 
as the parent Union. 


The AES was registered as a recognized Trade Union under 
the law and became the sole spokesman for all Tamil publlH 
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MTvants. It took up their problems and grievances with the 
Diithorities but encountered difficulties and innumerable 
iiltstacles. It was rebuffed at every turn. Although, in trade 
union terms, it had great strength by virtue of its large 
membership, its effectiveness was circumscribed by the very 
nature of the national conflict between the Tamils and the 
Singhalese 

Unlike the GCSU, the AES could never contemplate trade 
union action to back up its demands. It had perforce to rely 
■III interviews, persuasion and negotiations. Any success 
ilnpended entirely on the goodwill and good sense of the 
(kivernment, and the Govemement's response could not be 
anything but tendentious since the problems were its own 
ilculated creation. 

Conditions of employment, terms of recruitment, public 
Mirvice and financial regulations, pension minutes, everything 
(nirtaining to Government Service were unilaterally altered 
and new terms and conditions introduced to compel obedience 
III the SinghalaOnIvLaw.The Government was utterly callous 
I In Ihe hardships and sufferings of the Tamil public servants and 
I llieir families. All that the Government would do in response 
lu AES's representations was to give assurances to alleviate the 
hardships, but it never honoured even Ihe assurances. To a 
Government that had set its mind on coercion of its Tamil 
f niployees it was useless to keep on making representations. 

r The AES, in despair and frustration, began to think of the 
1 (MMsibility of seeking redress and justice in courts of law. No 
III her remedy was available to them. 

Legal opinion was very strong that the Official Language 
\i I of 1956, which made the mother tongue of the Singhalese 
•Miimunity alone as the only Official Language of Ceylon, was 
j dear violation of Article 29 of the Constitution. Nobody 
roiild be heard to argue that the Singhalese were not a 
’immunity "as contemplated by article 29 or that the Ceylon 
lainlls (as distinct from the Tamils of the plantation districts 
tu<iinsl whom the Privy Council had made a ruling in the 
IliMlakanpillai Case) were not such a community, or that the 
Ollicial Language Act has not conferred a benefit or advan- 
lagi' on the Singhalese community while denying the same 
li(>iii>llt or advantage to the Tamil and other communities, or 
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that the Act has not made the Tamil and other communities^ 
subject to a disability while not making the Singhalese com¬ 
munity also subject to the same disability. If one could ever 
Imagine a piece of legislation which was most patently 
discriminatory and violative of the prohibition in Article 29, 
it was this Official Language Act. If it was not, then the authorsj 
of the Article must have been in cloud cuckoo-land when they 
imagined they were providing safeguards for the minoritieSj 
against discriminatory legislation. 

In ordinary circumstances this would have been an ap¬ 
propriate constitutional Issue pre-eminently suited for resoliM 
tion in the Courts of Law. But in the peculiar back-drop of the 
Tamil-Singhala conflict and the history of the legislation it was 
essentially a political issue. Unless there was a political settle-; 
ment between the two peoples, the problem of the Tamil in 
Government Service could never be resolved. The AES was not 
unaware of this true nature of their problem. But in their uH 
ter exasperation with an impervious and perverse Govemmenlj 
they consulted S J. V. Chelvanayakam. t 

The Tamil linguistic trade union movement drew its inspira;' 
tion and derived encouragement from the Federal Party, and 
functioned as a parallel movement in close liaison with the lat¬ 
ter. The AES naturally turned to it for advice and guidance 
As for the Federal Party, it had lost all faith in political litiga¬ 
tion and courts of law as a means of fighting national oppress 
Sion. It has had a long and bitter experience with political 
^cases, starting with the Town Hall Case against the Mayor of 
Jaffna in connection with Lord Soulbury's first visit to Jaffn^ 
as Governor-General, then through the three election petition 
cases against G. G. Ponnampalam, S Natesapillai and V. 
Kumaraswamy, and finally the Kodakanpillai Case all the way 
up to the Privy Council. All thesehad convinced the Federal 
Party that the national oppression of Tamils by a fascist-minted 
Government was not a matter which could be solved in couiil 
of law. 

However, Chelvanayakam put the AES in touch with M.i 
Tiruchelvam, Q. C., who might examine the public servant)^ 
problem from a purely legal angle unaffected by the convU* 
tions and experience of the Federal Party. On his advice tln-| 
AES decided to sue the Government challenging the legality, 
of its actions. ' 
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Taking a decision to sue was onething, but to get a person 
willing to beD the cat was quite a different proposition. It was not 
t sim^e matter for a public servant still in service to sue a hostile 
and vindictive Goverment and be brave enough to face the risks 
involved. 

Chelliah Kodeeswaran, then a clencal servant attached to 
the Labour Department and an Arts Graduate of the University of 
Londorv Volunteered to file the action in his own name as plain¬ 
tiff. A salary increment which was due to him in the normal 
(uurse had been withheld ptending proof of his proficiency in the 
Stnghala language. He was one wno could not distinguish the 
Singhalese alphatat from the Chinese alphabet. 

Kodeeswaran therefore sued the Government in the 
District Court. It was a declaratory action asking the Court to 
declare that the Goverment's order stopping the payment of the 
-alary increment of Rs. 10/- per month which he had already 
ramra was illegal since it was made in pursuance of a Treasury 
t-tfcular which was itself illegal, because the Treasuiy Circular 
nurpiorted to implement a law which was no law at all, that is to 
Uy, the Treasury Circular sought to implement the Official 
language Act of 1956 which was void in terms of Article 29 of the 
lonslitution. 

The Government, in reply, contented that the Act 
did not contravene the provisions ol Article 29. They raised a 
nuint further, as a preliminary ejection, that in any event 
Kodeeswaran as an employee of the Government (Crown! had rro 
right to sue his employer for wages on the legal principle that a 
•■rvant of the Crown could not sue the Crown for wages siiKe he 
field office ”at the Queen's pleasure". 

District Judge O.L. de Kretzer, Jr., who heard the case in 
1^ District Court of Colombo, delivered judgment in favour of 
kodeeswaran, holding with him on both issues that a plublic ser- 
‘■<nt had the right to sue the Crown for wages and that the 
I illicial Language Act was unconstitutional in that it was in con- 
iMVi-ntion of Article 29 of the Constitution. Later, because of this 
l-M ision, Mr. de Kretzer was to pay very dearly for his judicial 
Mideptendence and juristic acumen. He was denied the elevation 
t " the Supreme Court bench which he had eamt and which was 
!*•» due according to the tradition of the higher judiciary The 
*. 'vemment appealed, and the Supreme Court overturned the 
fiitigment holding that a public servant could not sue the Crown 
! t wages. The Supreme Court sideslepp)ed the issue of the con- 
lllulionality of the Official Language Act saying that ruling on 
l||! d issue was unncessary. 

I Upon the decision of the AES, Kodeeswaran appealed to 
IVivy Council against the Supreme Court's judgement. 

I A Privy Council appeal involved costly and heavy work, 
feiding Counsel and Solicitors had to be engaged m England 
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Security had to be deposited. The AES was very keen that C. 
Renganathan, Q. C., who had argued the case before the 
Supreme Court, shouid proceed to England to assist Senior 
Counsel there. All this required an enormous sum of money. 
The AES launched a country-wide campaign for funds, and per¬ 
suaded every Tamil public servant to contribute a month's 
salary. It is difficult to imagine a more determined and unselfidl 
band of young men, belonging only to one section of the com¬ 
munity, working with so much devotion for the common good 
of ail as tile AES did in the Kodeeswaran Case. They weatheret^ 
all the obstacles and difficulties until the appeal was listed for 
hearing before the Privy Council. 

Senior Counsel from the English Bar in London who were 
retained in the case had the benefit of Renganathan’s intimate 
knowledge of the case. When the appeal was taken up for hear¬ 
ing before the Judicial Conunittee of the Privy Council, Lon- , 
don. Counsel argued some aspects of the case and then I 
requested Renganathan to argue tlie law relating to a public ! 
servant's right to sue the Crown for wages. This was the main I 
point of appeal since it was the only point that had been dealt . 
with by the Supreme Court in Ceylon in its judgement dismiai| j 
mg the case. ^ * 

After hearing Renganathan Their Lordships of the Judidal . 
Committee agreed with him and allowed the appeal. They held 
that a public servant had the right to sue his employer (Crnwni I 
for unpaid wages. They set aside the judgement that was ap- I 
pealed against and sent the case back to Ceylon with a direoj I 
lion to the Supreme Court to hear arguments and decide on ■ 
the main constitutional issue in the case, namely, whether the 
Official Language Act was intra vires or ultra vires of Parli^ 
ment under Article 29 of the Constitution. 

It may not be out of place to digress here to mention a gifted J 
talent of Renganathan which made him the outstanding and I 
pre-eminent appeal court lawyer that he was during his time I 
and which may be of particular interest to lawyer readers. He " 
once told me that it was a judgement of the ^preme Court, 
of Ceylon, decided many decades ago in the early part of thU I 
century in a very old case, which helped him immensely to T 
make his point that eventually convinced Their Lordships of i 
the Judicial Committee to hold with him. It was sO|) 
characteristic of Renganathan that he always took great paina 


Id research and delve into precedents and case law authorities 
when he studied his brief before getting on his feet to argue. 
He had an inborn ability to make a discerning use of case 
Authorities in the most appropriate context however insignifi- 
l anl the old decision of court may appear on the face of it. ft 
qirang from his other gifted talent to argue from first principles 
iiiid then introduce old authorities judiciously. There was once 
A case of mine where a man had sold a land belonging to his 
lirother-in-law who was resident abroad. He had no valid 
iiDtarially-attested written authority from his brother-in-law 
Id act as the latter's agent as the law seemed to require. 
Kcnganathan successfully argued before the Supreme Court 
that even verbal authority was sufficient in certain cir- 
iimstances, and the sale was upheld. He told me that he had 
unearthed a reference to an old and unnoticed decision from 
‘Mil of the footnotes in Weeramantry's "Law of Contract" and 
iiiade capital use of it. His achievement in the Kodeeswaran 
Case was only a stamp of recognition of that quality from the 
highest judicial tribunal. 

The Privy Council decision was received with natural 
liihilation in the AES circle and among the Tamil-speaking peo- 
lU- in general. But this jubilation was regretfully short-lived, 

■ a it was counter-productive of a most wicked reaction on the 
^irl of the Singhalese It led to a conspiracy to do away with 
f>vry semblance of authority outside the Singhalese, whether 
. -rpslative or judicial or executive 

The Kodeeswaran Case was one in a series of decisions of 
Ihe Privy Council which rang the alarm bell to leaders who 
were hell-bent on entrenchment of Singhalese power. The most 
iiiportant of them was the case of the Bribery Commissioner 

Ranasinghe in which the Privy Council had held in em- 
ii.!tir terms that Article 29 was an unalterable and entrench- 
Hl provision of the Constitution, that is to say. Article 29 could 
Mil be altered, amended or repealed under any circumstances 
• |■Il by following the amending procedure laid down in the 
nnslilution. 

Then there was the attempted coup case of Liyange & 
Hhers vs. The Queen in which the Pnvy Council held that 
• 111 - Parliament of Ceylon was not a sovereign legislature but 
.w-s a creature of the Constitution and therefore its law-making 
f«wers were circumscribed and limited by the scheme of Ihe 
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Constitution. Their Lordships therefore declared the Spec 
Criminal Law under which the coup suspects were tried ult 
vires of Parliament. 

These cases were unmistakable signs to the Singhalesfp] 
leaders that the Privy Council they were now having to con*ii 
tend with was a far cry from the one which had let them get 
away with their toying with the Constitution in the Kodakan* 
pillai Case. They were signs which gave them a clear idea ol 
what would happen to the main constitutional issue in the 
Kodeeswaran Case if the latter were to go before the Privyjl 
Council once again. 

All these cases arose out ol the SLFP's handling of th^' 
country's affairs during Sirimavo Bandaranalke'sfGovernme 
(I960 - 65| in which Felix R. Dias Bandaranaike held office ai*] 
her Minister of Justice. But when the Privy Council decisiol 
began to reach Ceylon one after another Dudley Senanayaksl 
UNP-FP Government (1965 - 70) was in power, and the SLFP<| 
LSSP-CP Alliance was in the Opposition. It is quite conceivaMc 
that a conspiracy to axe down the obstructing Constitution wai 
probably hatched within the inner echelons of the Alliance 
at this time with the secret connivance of some, if not all, of j 
the UNP leaders. 

Echoes of what was being proposed were heard very often 
on the floor ol the House in Parliament during this time>' 
Speakers from the Alliance Opposition seized every opportuni¬ 
ty to launch a scathing attack on Article 29 and swore to have 
it removed at the very first opportunity they got, while the 
UNP maintained a studied silence. People who had begged and 
implored the Tamils to unite with the Singhalese and dcce[ 
the Soulbury Constitution and to give them a chance to provi 
their goodwill and sincerity of Intention were now 
vociferous in denouncing it as a British-given document 
Lawyer M. Ps and constitutional pundits of the Alliance beg; 
to talk of the sovereignty and supremacy of the people - by 
people, of course, they knew it meant only the Singhalese peo* 
pie ■ and to condemn the foreign-made Constitution which [ 
limited it as though they had discovered its foreign-make only ' 
after the Privy Council was found to stand in the way of theli 
perverse manipulation of the Constitution. 

The Alliance got their opportunity at the General Election 
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ol 1970 when they were elected to power with an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority. It was the Members of Parliament returned at this 
(•lection who put on board the comic opera of the constituent 
•issembly which led to the so-called repeal ol the "British- 
Uiven" Constitution of 1948 and the replacement by a new one 
III swadeshi-make in 1972. But before staging the opera they 
look steps to ensure that their illegal activities would never 
liiive to go for a scrutiny by the Privy Council. They passed 
. 411 Act of Parliament in 1971 abolishing appeals to the Privy 
1 Council. This manoeuvre not only ensured their repiealing the 
I Constitution with impunity,it also eflectively shut out any pro- 
jipect of the Kodeeswaran Case ever going back to the Privy 
Council once again for a final pronouncement on the constitu- 
iional issue. 

It lay in the Supreme Court without being attended to 
I despite the Privy Council's direction to hear arguments and 
I decide on the main issue of the case. After the abolition of 
I Privy Council appeals the AES and Kodeeswaran saw no point 
‘ In proceeding with the case and abandoned it. What tremen¬ 
dous costs and what a waste of labour! Thus the curtain was 
'ning on the Kodeeswaran Case finally without achieving the 
1 ‘iirpose for which it was launched. 

But that is not all. There is a poignant and ironical side to 
the AES's whole enterprise. The real beneficiaries of the AES 
Bercise now turned out to be the GCSU and the Singhalese 
fublic servants. That is the most unkindest cut of all. Whereas 
iclore the Case (that is, before the GCSU drove the Tamils 
lioni their trade union) they did not possess the right to sue 
llii> Government for their wages, now those very Tamils have 
til them that right on the highest authority of the Privy Coun- 

• II. It was a windfall for the Singhalese public servants for all 
lime. Since government service has now become almost out 
<11 bounds to the Tamils the ruling is hardly of any use to them. 

a matter of fact, many a grateful Singhalese friend of his 
iaive congratulated and thanked Kodeeswaran for the Privy 
mincil decision. 

Thus the Kodeeswaran Case is one of Fate's mocking tricks 
n Tamils who have always been suffering, and are still conti- 
'liiing to suffer, from a goodly dose of intellectual snobbery. 

history would have it, they masterminded the national 

• Illation for constitutional reforms and political freedom from 
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llie British, and il was the Singhalese who eventually were the 
beneficiaries to the total exclusion of the Tamils. They buitt^ 
up the GCSU as the leading public service trade union, and 
il was ultimately the Singhalese public servants who took- 
possession of it driving the Tamils out to enjoy the fruits of 
the Tamils' labour. They fought the Kodeeswaran Case righl> 
up to the Privy Council, and it is the Singhalese public servania^ 
who reap the benefits of it. 

But did the Tamils learn any lesson even from the debackf 
of the Kodeeswaran Case? Unfortunately it has never been one 
of their strong points to learn lessons from history. Generwl 
lion after generation of leaders after Ramanathan, for over half 
a century, have persisted in ignoring his warnings and the 
lessons of history. Be it negotiation, entering into pactb 
political manoeuvre. Parliamentary manipulation or court 
litigation on political questions, every generation has persist^ 
in trying their hand at what were proved to be mistakes or un¬ 
trustworthy, has insisted they could do better than iheiri 
predecessors, and led the Tamils into a blind alley. Politics to 
them was more a pastime lor self-glorification than soinelhimi 
in the service of the peopla That will be our subject in the nexF 
chapter. Even the leadership that came into being after 
Chelvanayakam's death, though elected on the slogan of a 
separate state for the Tamils, was cast in the same mould with 
the same traditional weakness, or perhaps the correct word] 
is selfish arrogance, for negotiations and pacts. It can hardlyJ 
be doubted that the Tamils paid a heavy price for it in the Bladuj 
July '83. A cynic once said that a people get the leadership 
they deserve. However, the great hope is the Tamils have ^ 
resilience which will ensure the emergence of a new leader! I 
ship that will bring about their deliverance. I 


CHAPTER 15 


B efore an honest, sincere, and selfless-leadership could 
emerge.the Tamils were destined to go through a winter 
of suffering, sell-out, and deception. In a system that 
fworks the parliamentary form of government a people can do 
no more than place their trust in the professions of a particular 
leadership and show their acceptance by casting their votes. 
II the leadership betray that trust, it Is the people who pay the 
^ce, and there is nothing they can do about it except to watch 
llie men they trusted enjoy the fruits of betrayal and deceit, 
kiid that is precisely what befell the Tamil people after the 
1965 General Election. To say that a people get the leadership 
they deserve is only partly true. 

, The events leading to that General Election, and the 
(lirvelopments which followed il, contained unmistakable 
lorebo^gs of disaster as regards the future of the Federal Par¬ 
ly. But its leader, Chelvanayakam, did not either see them, or 
•as prevented from seeing by calculated scheming. Il is possi- 
hie that a combination of factors contributed to it: he was pro- 
1 bably worn out after years of struggle; he did not enjoy the 
lobiisl health that he was once blessed with; at this lime he 
[MS surrounded by ambitious place-seekers who hid their real 
»iolives behind professions of solicitude for his position as the 
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undisputed leader of the Tamil people; he was a man who 
sometimes allowed his heart to rule his intellectual facullie*. 
These are conditions which are ideal for those with 
unscrupulous ambitions to exploit. Whatever it was, at a 
critical period in their history the Tamil people were denied] 
the benefit of his once sober judgement, and the Federal Par*L.. 
ty went down the hill. jflJ 

In the Nineteen Sixties the UNP, the SLFP, and the Lanki 
Sama Samaja Party (LSSP) together represented the voice ol 
almost the entire Singhalese part of the country. The LSSP wai 
the third largest Singhalese political party. Although it wai 
predominantly Singhalese party, its leadership was compri» j 
ed of intellectuals whose political philosophy was somewhat | 
sensitive and responsive to Tamil grievances. 

Originally the LSSP commenced its activities with leaden, 
like N. M. Perera, Phillip Gunawardene, Colvin R. de Silva, Ed¬ 
mund Samarakkody, Leslie Goonewardene and wife Kusum^ 
Bernard Soyza. T. B. Subasinghe, W. H. William Silva, Tereno' i 
de Zylva, and many others. They all professed to be adherent | j 
ol the Trotskyst school of international socialism, ^ 

therefore the Party was supposed to view problems with an in 
ternational outlook and eschew narrow nationalism or sec« 
tarian politics. ' 

The LSSP's first test ol sincerity in their professions cam* 
when & W. R. D. Bandaranaike was swept into power in 19511 
on Ihe crest of a wave of unbridled Singhalese nationalism. Thi» 
first to break away from the LSSP and tradiUonal socialism w<i» 
Phillip Gunawardene. He joined Bandaranaike’s Governma^ 
with W. H. William Silva and other followers and became a par 
ly to all the anti-Tamil and anti-socialist measures of that 
Government. Still later, he joined Dudley Senanayake’s sr> 
called National Government (1965 - 1970) and was one of tho*» t. 
who obstructed the implementation of the Agreement which 
Dudley Senanayake had entered into witli the Federal Party 
in 1965 and which enabled Dudley Senanayake to form f 
Government at all. It is obvious that Phillip Gunawardene w<i* I 
a Singhalese intellectual to whom socialism was nothing mori< 
than a veneer to cover up his political ambitions, but essen i 
tially and in reality he was a diehard Singhalese nationals i 


So it was with the rest of the LSSP leadership with the 
notable and noble exception of Edmund Samarakkody. It did 
not take long for the rest to follow the example of Phillip 
i.uiiawardene. In 1964 it coalesced with Sirimavo 
Itandaranaike’s SLFP Government, and N. M. Perera became 
lhat Goveniment's new Finance Minister. This was indeed an 
unexpected political somersault for a party which professed 
ilxelf to be socialist. It naturally outraged the truly progressive 
lurces in the country. At the same time it confirmed the Tamil 
iH'lief lhat in the ultimate analysis there would not be a single 
jtoup from among the Singhalese politicians who could be 
1i listed to stand up for the Tamils. 

The Secretary of the LSSP explained the reasons lor the 
lolte-face in a Singhala language newspaper. The purport ol 
tllii. whole explanation was that the Party had come to the con- 
bliision that it was futile to swim against Ihe popular current 
pi Singhalese Nationalism) any longer. They had tried to 
fiiillow the true precepts of socialism and opposed anti-Tamil 
iKilicies and measures of successive Governments, which had 
inly earned them unpopularity with the Singhalese people; it 
IS no longer possible to resist the upsurge of Singhalese na- 

I i.iiialism; if they were to have an effective voice in the gover- 
fimice of the country.they had no choice but to swim with the 
"iirrent and not against it. Shorn ol all rhetoric, the LSSP 
ff.«(lers wanted to be Ministers in the Government, and it did 
rml matter if the hue of the Government was green or blue. 
4 nil the devil take the red. 

I once happened to ask one ol the LSSP leaders, a fellow 
M P. who had been at school with me. why their leader N. M. 
jWURra had been in a hurry for Ministerial office The country 
fjiil so far .been choosing the Senanayakes and the Ban- 
Wianaikes alternately, showing its disillusionment with one 
pi Ihe other every time there was a General Election. Did he 
niil think that the electorate might want to try Dr. Perera once 
^iii a change? His reply was quite honest though very il- 
taiiiinating. He said they did not believe they had the ghost 
•t .1 chance. 

All this add up to an ironical commentary on the wisdom 
I transplanting the British party system on to the politically 
.iilertile and multiracial soil of Ceylon. The only two parties 
Hill emerged under the system were both conservative and far 
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right of the centre, though one of them could be said to be lesa^ 
distant from the centre in comparison with the ruthless ex-j 
ploitation of the otlier, but both highly and recklessly racia 
The one and only third party, small though it was, but whic 
held out promises of a platform of progressive thinking and | 
racial reconciliation and which could have checked the ex*! 
cesses of the other two, had the sod cut under its feet by a i 
leadership which allowed itself to reverse its role by lure of of¬ 
fice - instead of leading the people, it allowed to be led by the 
rabble 

The result was inevitable and is not surprising. In the two-] 
decades that followed the working class movement was pr 
gressively weakened and eventually destroyed, and the trade | 
unions which derived their strength and support from it were 
crushed. I^rhaps this is a phenomenon that is intrinsic in the j 
situation where intellectuals who come forward to lead a cla 
of |>eople do not belong to that people, or having sprung fromil 
that people consider themselves different and superior byj 
reason of values which material advantage might give then 
They tend to exploit the credulity of the people to advanc 
their own position in society. This is not to say that they sej 
out on Iheir careers with a preconceived and calculati 
scheme to that end. They might have taken off from the star 
ling point with all the earnestness and sincerity characteris 
ol youth, but a variety of factors and circumstances put idea 
into them as they plod along on their path. Presumably Ihej 
LSSP leadership went through such a crisis and succumb 

The British Labour Party was a natural development in in-j 
dusiriai Britain after the First World War. It sprang out of the 
anguished voice of a downtrodden and long-suffering work-J 
ing class and peasantry. In the second quarter of the century| 
it grew to great heights under the propulsion of its own son 
and daughters, but in the process it also elevated the levels ol I 
material well-being of some sections, which in turn produce^ J 
an intellectual elite that never needed to go through the mill i 
ol working class lifa But it'is this intellectual elite, from within : 
and without, which took over the affairs of the Party and , 
generated a clash of intellectualism divorced from the! 
grassroots. Now the close ol the century witnesses an undoi j 
ing of all the social benefits and advantages which their I 
predecessors had earned for the people. Why should this happeol j 
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Perhaps the answer is in another question, what rules the 
minds of men in politics? A long time ago the famous English 
novelist Howard Spring wrote a satirical novel on a theme bas¬ 
ed on the early days of the British Labour Movement when 
Keir Hardie was struggling to make labour realize the benefits 
ol organizaUon. He gave his book the tell-tale Utle of ’Tame 
IK the Spur". He could hardly have chosen a better title to drive 
home, even without reading the book, the point he was mak¬ 
ing, namely, the motivations of some people who get drawn 
Into popular political movements. It may be a variety of 
iiiutives, but very rarely is genuine service one of them. 
Another famous English writer. Dr. A. J. Cronin of more re- 
(ent times, spotlighted another aspect of British Labour in his 
"The Stars Look Down" conveying the message that leaders 
ol trade unions would serve the workers better if they remain 
king makers rather than become kings themselves. 

What is true of British Labour should apply with equal 
lorcc wherever the same system is emulated. Genuine service 

< iin only come from leaders who are thrown up by the con- 

< erned people themselves, not from leaders who are foisted 
on a people from outside, nor from those who force themselves 
on the people. Unless the leaders are a part and parcel and 
•iliarers in the community life ol the people whom they serve, 
and therefore are capable of naturally and instinctively hav¬ 
ing a genuine concern for their sufferings and privations, there 
ran be no true and unselfish service, and it is the people who 
|Miy a heavy penalty for having allowed themselves to be 
duped. 

The chain reaction resulting from the LSSP debacle taken 
wllli other factors had a tremendous impact on the country, 
and its effect in the long run cannot be overestimated. It caus¬ 
ed a severe setback to the progressive forces and true 
democracy. It eliminated all possibility of checking misgovem- 
|■.••nt and abuse of power. Not a single LSSP candidate was able 
111 get elected to Parliament at the 1977 General Election, and 
lliiirefore the workers and trade unions have no representa- 
Imn in Parliament since then, except for a solitary Communist 
iiMimber, leaving the chauvinist extreme right to have a field 
d.iy. Workers have been denuded of all rights of trade union 
II non, which has naturally led lo an intense labour unrest and 
1 disgruntled workforce straining at the leash. Add to it tl»e 
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seething discontent in the Tamil one-third of the country nml 
the mass violence to which it is subjected, and you have a |ii< 
lure of Ceylon in the Eigthies. Certainly this is not the pictiim 
that encourages investment or attracts tourism. All grandio « 
schemes for development can only be a chimera. 

The LSSP was not the only movement to sutler this fata I in 
fortunately for the Tamil part of the country, the Federal I’m 
ty itself was led into the same evils we are discussing • the Ikh 
evils of foisting a leadership on a people to whom they do n 't 
belong and where they are not welcome, and the lure ol mI 
lice. Let us take the first of these for the present. 

As already explained, the Ceylon Tamils (sometimes reh i 
red to as Jaffna Tamils) and the Tamils of the hill country plan 
tations had always remained as two distinct groups nevnt 
knowing any common social life or commingling althougli 
both belonged to the same ethnic stock, spoke the sanm 
language, professed the same religions, and had the sainn 
culture. It is deplorable, but that is how it was. When, howevci. 
the leaders of the Satyagraha Campaign (all Ceylon Tamil»| 
were arrested and detained at Panagoda in 1961, some spiriliHl 
sections of the hill country Tamils pressured their leader 'i 
Thondaman ol the Ceylon Workers Congress to organin a 
protest strike in the estates. Thondaman agreed and called >» 
strike. Had they gone through with a prolonged strike as plann 
ed it would have paralyzed all the estates and caused a serioii* 
problem to the Government. Thondaman later made it a token 
one-day strike observed in an indifferent manner. It wai 
rumoured at the time that the Prime Minister Mrs. Ban 
daranaike had successfully persuaded TTiondaman againii 
anything more than a token strike. 

Though the Federal Party was disappointed there wu). 
nothing it could have done about it. But it took it on the re 
bound, as its were, and reacted in a most imprudent mannet 
telling the hill country Tamil leadership that it was not an ex 
elusive preserve of theirs. The architect, of course, was the ne\* 
Federal Party enthusiast M. Tiruchelvam. 

In 1962 the Federal Party met for its Annual Convention 
at Mannar. This Convention turned out to the one which saw 
the emergence of a new era in Federal Party politics, an era 
which may be called the era of Tiruchelvam Politics. Following 
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retirement from Public Service M. Tiruchelvam had worm- 
' liimself into the Colombo group of Party activists earlier, 
III II was at Mannar that his first public participation in politics 
riitilied him with the Federal Party. He is not known to have 
iinially joined the Party. As a matter of fact, in later years, 
'Inmever it suited him. he was wont to declare in the Senate 
•Mil outside that he was not a member of the Federal Party. At 
niinar he acted and spoke as though he was spokesman for 
.... leader of the Party, S J. V. Chelvanayakam, and that was 
illlcient to invest him with Parly status. Nobody cared to raise 
I liiiical questions, and he was accepted into the fold by 
(.■iieral acquiescence. 

Tiruchelvam appeared to be the person most hurt by 
iiiondaman's let-down. Under his influence the Colombo 
(itiup proposed at the Convention that the Party start its own 
. iile union of Tamil plantation workers in the hill country not- 
'ilhstanding the existence of the Ceylon Workers Congress 
(1 by a Thondaman and the Democratic Workers Congress 
Hi tiy Abdul Aziz. Surprisingly this proposal was brought up 
liter having invited Thondaman and Abdul Aziz as special in- 
Hees to the Convention. Thondaman did not attend, but Aziz 
III Tiruchelvam was convinced that by organizing Federal Par- 
• trade unions in the plantation districts, and with 
iielvanayakam's image and charisma, Thondaman and Aziz 
■ mild be ousted from leadership of the Tamil workers. 

1 opposed the move pointing out that we would never suc- 
l ed in any attempt to foist Ceylon Tamil leadership from the 
'tirlh on those people Any attempt was bound to rake up old 
iiicmories, and past history was not helpful either. May be, 
Thondaman and Aziz were wealthy properly and business 
iwners and not plantation workers, but the fact remained that 
lliey. as well as the divisional and section leaders behind them, 
N’lunged to those people whereas the Tamils from the North 
Mcfver identified with them. It would never do to try to reach 
iliose people over the heads of their own leaders who were part 
.il their identity. It was not only practical, it was wrong in prin- 
iple and as strategy. 1 cited the example of the Indian National 
ihngress which at one time, frustrated by the failures of 
iltgotiations with Mohamed Ali Jinnah and his Muslim League, 
Kiid brushing aside the advice and warnings of C. Ra- 
laqopalachari who pleaded with his colleagues to meet Jinnah 
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half way and avoid a partition of India, decided to woo the 
Muslims of India over the heads of Jinnah and the Muslim 
League. The result was disastrous. Rajagopalachari was prov^ I i 
ed to be right. It drove Jinnah further away and made him more ! 
adamant on having Pakistan and nothing less. I 

The new leadership that was emerging in the Party had no I 
use for other people's experiences or lessons of historHI 1 
Tiruchelvam’s harping on Uie respect which a new generation 
ol plantation workers had lor Chelvanayakam was enough. 
The Party decided to go ahead with the proposal. I fell from 
grace as a result of my determined opposition, but later events 
proved that I was right. That was also the occasion when 1 got 
my first suspicion that people were going to trade on 
Chelvanayakam's name and reputation. 

It did not take long lor the Party's trade union offices m 
the plantation districts of the hill country to be closed and fur^ 
ther activities abandoned. But not before the whole adventurf 
had cost the Party a tidy sum of money out of the Satyagraha 
Fund. It was an ill-conceived adventure from the very beginil^ . 
ing, and, perhaps, as the incident next described would show, , 
Goveriunent leaders were watching the development with keen • 
interest. The one thing the Singhalese feared was the i 
emergence of a firm sense of solidarity of all the Tamils in I 
Ceylon, without such divisions as Ceylon Tamil section and I 
plantation Tamil section or Eastern Province Tamils and Jaff- I 
na Tamils, and so on. The Federal Party by its misadventur^B 
in the plantation districts helped to make the Singhales^ 
leaders convinced as ever that that was an impossibility - which | 
knowledge they used to the maximum wherever they had to I 
deal with Tamil issues, particularly when the question ol ship* I 
ping away hundreds of thousands of Tamil plantation workers J 
and their families under the Sirimavo-Shastri Pact came up I 

11 

The incident was a comedy ol errors having to do with my ■ 
persistent opposition to the Party decision which, incidentaj|l 
ly, also showed up an aspect of the nature of parliamentary paivl 
ty politics peculiar to Ceylon. Shortly after the Mannar ■ 
Convention I issued a statement to the press in which I regretd 
ted the Party's decision and said that going into the plantation ]J 
areas in competition with the established trade unions wa^*^ 
bound to undermine the solidarity of the Tamil workers and 
weaken them. The statement was indeed capable of being ■ 


construed as criticism of a Party decision from within and 
could have created an impression that a rift was in the olfing 
•iniong the Federal Party ranks. On the day it appeared in the 
papers, ray namesake V. N. Navaratnam, M. P. lor 
< :havakachcheri, happened to walk into the office ol P. a G. 
Kdlugalle, then Mrs. Bandaranaike's SLFP Minister of Educa- 
llon (later Ceylon's High Commissioner in Ottawa under a UNP 
(lovernmentj. on a mission to ask for the Minister's interven¬ 
tion in the transfer of a school teacher in his constituency, 
which was one ol the most vexing duties of an M. P. in Ceylon! 
The Minister was reading the Times of Ceylon at the time! 
greeted Navaratnam amiably with a beaming face, listened to 
ihe request, and readily acceded to it. He then told the Tamil 
M. P. that he had just been reading the latter's "excellent "state¬ 
ment and complimented him for his courage Navaratnam just 
muled and left the Minister^ office having got what he wanted. 

Trivial though it was, the episode was an exhibition of just 
a mini-version of the machinations which Government leaders 
were ready to employ at every slight opportunity to drive a 
wedge in its leadership and destroy the federal Party, if only 
onehad eyes to see Unfortunately for the Tamil people, 
however, the leadership that emerged after Mannar had not 
the eyes or the competence to see even when major machina¬ 
tions came, as events were to prove in the subsequent years. 

The LSSP's coalition with the SLFP came toward the tail- 
end of Mrs Bandaranaike's Government (1960 - 65), and 
therefore did not enjoy office for long. The Government fell 
III December 1964 after four years in office. The LSSP had to 
wait another five years to enjoy the fruits ol that coalition. 

The fall of the Government was attributable to a serious 
•plil in the SLFP where a powerful section probably resented 
the LSSP's infiltration into their ranks. This section, led by a 
Senior Minister, C. P. de Silva, was strongly opposed to the 
coalition. C. P. de Silva was President of the SLFP. Leader of 
Ihe House in Parliament, and Mrs. Bandaranaike's second in 
command. With her husband the lateS W. R. D. Bandaranaike. 
he was a founder of the SLFP. Following the coalition, however! 
he was removed from the office of Party President. 

Then came the Throne Speech inaugurating the 
IMrIiamentls Session for 1964 which contained the Governments 
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proposal to nationalize the Lake House group of newspapers 
owned by a family which was closely connected with and tradi¬ 
tionally supportive of the UNP. These newspapers by their 
unrestrained attacks and questionable journalism had certain¬ 
ly given ollence to.the Prime Minister Mrs Bandaranaike, but 
it was an undemocratic step nevertheless. The C. P. de Silva 
faction in the SLFP opposed this move alsoi 

On the day of the voting on the Address of Thanks to the 
Throne Speech C. P. de Silva and 13 of his followers crossofl 
the floor ol the House and sal with the UNP on the Opposi 
tion benches. Nobody may ever know what talks or bargain¬ 
ing belween them and the UNP had preceded the crossover. 
The ruling coalition was reduced to a minority, and the 
Government faced certain defeat. Even as the last speechesi 
were being made and the debate was drawing to a close in the 
Chamber frantic efforts were made by Government member^ 
to win some votes from the Opposition. 

The Federal Parly was the only group which was in a posi¬ 
tion to save the Government if it wished. Prominent leaders 
of the Government came over to the Opposition Lobby to plead 
with it. First. Felix R. Dias Bandaranaike, the Minister of Justice 
who had been the most unrelenting in regard to the anti-Tamil 
Language oMhe Courts Act even though the Prime Minister 
Mrs Bandaranaike was disposed to accommodating the wishe^ 
of the Federal Party, came over and started unashamedly 
pleading and giving promises. Then Dr. Colvin R. de .Silva ol 
the LSSP pleaded with the Federal Party to give the Govern 
ment a chance to survive to implement the B-C Pact. He gave 
his personal word to see that the Pact was implemented. The 
Federal Party which was in a very bitter frame of mind with 
its memories of the past turned down the offer. 

The Government was defeated amidst great excitement. It 
submitted its resignation, and Parliament was promptly 
dissolved. 
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CHAPTER 16 


T he last moments in the life of the Government of Mrs 
Bandaranaike proved the potentiality of the balance of 
power politics presumably foreseen by the architects of 
the 1948 Constitutional Scheme and legislaUve represenUUon. 
It was certainly the Tamil element in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives (the Federal Party) which brought down the Govern¬ 
ment. Had they not voted against the Government en bloc. 
Bven the crossover of C. P. de Silva and his thirteen followers 
could not have defeated the SLFP-LSSP combination, for the 
defeat was brought about by a majority of only one vote The 
message was clear, that even after the eliminaUon of the hill 
country plantation Tamil representation in Parliament the 
Tiimil strength was still an obstacle to the free play of any 
Singhalese party government. 

The defeat produced different reactions in different 
quarters as we shall see in the events that followed. As far as 
the Federal Parly was concerned, it was an event which gave 
II a sense of strength. Such moments come but rarely in the 
life of a nation, and if the opportunity is seized and used with 
wisdom and statesmanship for the general good of the people 
II IS more than likely to pay rich dividends. In Uie situation that 
was developing after the Government's defeat, had the Federal 
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Party chosen steadfast to adhere to its principles and policies 
and to its commitment to save the Tamil people from 
Singhalese domination, which alone made the electorate to 
respect and trust it in preference to the Tamil Congress of G. 
G. Ponnampalani. there is little doubt that subsequent history 
would have taken a different course. 

But the new leadership chose instead to exploit it for the 
advancement of self-interest and individual ambitions - for the 
second time in independent Ceylon. This brings us to the se¬ 
cond of the two evils discussed in the last chapter, the lure of 
office It not only brought about the undoing of all that had 
been achieved for the Tamils Ull then, it also led to the downfall 
of the Federal Party itself. 

Parliament having been dissolved, a General Election was 
announced for March 1965. The principal parties contesUiM 
in the national scene were the UNP on the one side and the 
SLEP-LSSP-Communist Party (CP) coaliUon on the other. In the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces the main contestants were the 
Federal Party and the Tamil Congress as usual. 

As the parties got Into the field and campaigned in their 
electorates, it evidently became clear to both the Siiighale^ 
alignments that their support in the country outside did nm 
warrant any optimism for any significant change in then : 
respective strengths in Parliament as at the lime of dissoluUon 
and that the contest was pretty close. Both sides probably 
foresaw a situation where neither might be in a position to 
form a Government after the election by themselves. Even 
before the election date both began to woo the F^eral Party ' 
for support in the event of one or the other needing it—a 
tendency which had now become a regular habit with them. 

It was well known that M. Tiruchelvam had the ear of i 
Chelvanayakam and enjoyed considerable influence with him. i 
He was not a participant in the election either as a candidate J 
or as a campaigner, and was thus available to both sides in Col 1 
omba Both sides approached him in secret to secure the sup-1 
port of the Federal Parly in advance Tiruchelvam carried ona 
secret negotiations, now with the one and then with the othei I 
presumably with the knowledge and blessings olfl 
Chelvanayakam. Esmond Wickremasinghe of the Lake HoulM 
Directorate conducted the negotiations on behalf of the UhdH 
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while N. M. Perera and Abdul Aziz Uckled him on behalf of 
I lie SLFP coalition. At one stage, obviously when negotiations 
lirtd reached a point satisfactory to Tiruchelvam and the UNP. 
Ih- and Wickremasinghe visited Jaffna to meet with 
Chelvanayakam and A. Amirlhalingam personally. 

This is, of course, a reconstruction of mine of the pre¬ 
election goings-on from subsequent events and exchange of 
luctisalions and statements by the concerned personalities, for 
I had no personal knowledge of them until after the elecUon. 

I have no doubt that, unlike in the past, the whole affair was 
k.*pt away from coming to my knowledge calculatedly for ob- 
■ reasons. Tiruchelvam had by now come to know enough 
'hout my views and attitude on these as to steer clear of op- 
i»>sition from me. It is true that had I known what was going 
■II 1 certainly would have done everything in my power to 
thwart Tiruchelvam's manoeuvres. Our role in Parliament was 
noi to help either of them to govern, nor to barter away our 
Independence of action for any price As a matter of fact the 
l••deral Party, from its very incepUon, had set out to make the 

I Constitution unworkable and to wreck it whenever posible 
Our duly by the people was to be vigilant about any attempts 
111 encroach into Tamil interests and to resist them by every 
leans available to us in the Parliamentary system. In my view 
iioperation with any Singhalese Gevernment to govern was 
■‘■>1 one of such means 

Of all the people on the Tamil side the Federal Parly was 
Hie one group which had had enough and direct experience 
■I the unreliability and the untrustworthy nature of the 
Mnghalese parties And yet, why did the Federal Party agree 

II iwriey with them even before the elecUon? The people have 
■liver been told why. It may have suited Tiruchelvam to ignore 
lliat experience, but one cannot imagine how Chelvanayakam 
Hid Amirlhalingam. and whoever else may have participated, 
■dlowed themselves to do sa It might be possible to explain 
••ay Chelvanayakam because of the almost parenU 1 relalion- 
■liip that existed between him and Tiruchelvam, but how Amir- 
llialingam allowed himself to be carried away passes one's 
■ iimprehension. Later, however, as the scenario began to un- 
t'lld. it did not remain any longer so difficult to understand. 

Prior to the election day, when Tiruchelvam and Esmond 
Wickremasinghe paid the visit to Jaffna, I happened to be out 
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in the Held campaigning in the Kayts electorate where I wa» 
contesting. The Kayts electorate consisted of far-flung island! 
and 1 was in Delft, the farthest of them, separated from the 
mainland by something like 25 miles of ocean. This account^ 
for ray want of intelhgence about the visit. By the time I came 
to know, the agreement with the UNP was probably a conclud¬ 
ed fact, if not all the terms, at least a broad outline.and the all- 
important promise to support the UNP to form a governmentj 
in return for a Ministry has already been agreed ta 

What remained to be done was only a formal endorsement 
by the accredited leaders after the election. 1 came to know 
on the day following the conclusion of the election when 
things began to move fast. All 1 came to know was that the 
Federal Party’s support to form a government was to be given 
to the UNP on some terms. 

Tiruchelvara had arranged lor a Federal Party delegation 
under Chelvanayakam's leadership to meet the UNP leaden 
in Colombo immediately after the announcement of the elec¬ 
tion results. The meeUng was to be at the residence of Dr. M. 

V. P. Peiris at Turret Road in Colombo. ShorUy before leavin® 
for the meeting Tiruchelvam, who was playing a leading role 
in the matter, said that the delegation was to consist of not 
more than four, that is, S J. V. Chelvanayakam, leader of the 
Party, Dr. E. M. V. Naganathan, deputy leader, S. M. H 
Rasamanickam, President of the Party and from the Eastern Pro-H 
Vince, and himself as negotiator. ■ 

The younger elements of the Party who had assembled at I 
the place led by such stalwarts as K. Sivanandasundaram, K. ■ 
Kanagendran, and many others who, after all, were the live wire I 
of the Party and the most dedicated and active adherents to I 
the Tamil people's cause, insisted that I should also be in the ■ 
delegation. H 

1 was in a very embarrassing position. It was obvious that H 
TuTichelvam did not want me to be in the delegaUon. Nor was I 
I keen to go and be involved in what appeared to me to be a ■ 
sell-out of the Tamil peopla Somehow 1 had the feeling that B 
there was nothing to discuss, that the final sell-out had already^B 
been effected, and this delegation was going merely to plac^^B 
the seal. 

It was too late to interfere with a process which the whol^H 
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The author thanking the voters 
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country was watching. The General ElecUon had failed to qiva 
"p® majority either to Sirimavo Bandaranaikefthe in 
^mbenl Prime Ministerjor to Dudley Senanayake, and neithei 
« I" ® ® Government by themse^ 

to kni^lhat p’’® elecUon. The had com* 

^ ‘hat^e ^eral Party s support was being sought by 

meeting Ihl , 

Federal Party that evening, and a strong contingent of I 
reporter was besieging the place ft was hardly the Ume and 
n ih® " fp ‘ wfighty matters like the fundamental issue 
of the Federal Party's role in Parliamentary poUtics or ^en th? 
^estion of the advisability of steering clear of both the 
^ghalese parties could be debated and decided upon. The 

SnlrrXtl 

honi'^pf’ W have made the attempt if I had the slighted 

fhM 1 ^ Chelvanayakam amenable to persuasion^ 

® fPPf1“ be perfectly convinced about the 

showed an 

earn^tness to get on with it. What is more, his personal 

Idm^to^r" 1 !°*^ int^ty would certainly not have p^mitted 
^ to back out of a deal that had been made in his name, 
^eral options flitted across in my own mind. But in the end 

from^itf delegation in deference to the pressing., 

from Ihe young elements of the Party. ^ P! 

The inference with the UNP leaders proceeded in a very " 
rordial atmosphere, hosted by Dr. M.V.P. Peiris. With Dudley ^ 
^nanayake were associated J. R. Jayawardeme. V A 

much^o Wickremasinghe There was not 

^ or argued as all that had been done bet- ’ 

een Tirachelvara and Wickremasinghe previously. TJiere H 

thrashed out^unUl, of I 
S^tMcL to raise a matter of very great ira- y 

‘be terms as Tiruchelvam and L| 
Wickremasinghe recalled them. For all intents and purposed 
U appeared to follow most of the points covered by theVcftrt h 
but somewhat whittled down in the process of rewordinoi 

whiXhId ‘ an 1 

of the gravest apprehension on the part 

of the Tamil people ever since Ceylon gained independence. ' 
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III issue on which the Federal Party had been lighting every 
I lovernment ever since its inception - the issue of planned 
MIe-aided colonization of Tamil country with Singhalese set- 
iii-rs from Ihe South. What was going to be the attitude of the 
I iiidley Senanayake Government in this matter? Will he stop it? 

It turned out to be an embarrassing moment in the talks. 
I Him the look of surprise on Ihe faces of Dudley Senanayake 
iiul Wickremasinghe when I raised the matter and the look 
■I displeasure on Tiruchelvam's face, it was obvious that the 
Ml,liter had not been raised during the negotiations, or, if rais- 
ml, Tiruchelvam had been talked out of it. They looked at each 
• ilher in bewilderment at a new matter being raised at this 
iidge. It seemed to me that Tiruchelvam had been using the 
original text of the B-C Pact as his guide when he conducted 
tlie negotiations. S W. R. D. Bandaranaike's undertaking that 
ixilonization would not be used by the Government as an in- 
ilrument to tilt the composition and pattern of population in 
Ihe Northern and Eastern Provinces against the Tamils was a 
l.iler addition, as has been explained in a previous chapter, and 
Tiruchelvam obviously had no knowledge of it. 

When the question was raised now, Dudley Senanayake 
threw up his arms and cried, 'Then where are my people to 
go for land?" That is it, that was the crux of the problem. Under 
Ihe pretext of giving lands to a so-called 'landless" the UNP 
had always followed the calculated policy of grabbing Tamil 
lands and planting them with Singhalese settlers uprooted from 
Ihe South. They always ignored the protest that it would in- 
wltably lead to the elimination of Tamil representation in the 
legislature Even as I write these lines today (in 1984)lhere are 
reports that the UNP Government of J. R. Jayawardene is us¬ 
ing its regular Army to kill and chase away Tamil families from 
Iheir homesteads and villages in the two Provinces. 

Bandaranaike's formula was not acceptable to Dudley 
Senanayake and his colleagues. Dr. E. M. V. Naganathan back¬ 
ed me very forcefully and insisted that that was an issue on 
which the Federal Party would not give in. There was thus a 
deadlock in the talks. 

Just then - it was past midnight - Dr. Peiris came in to say 
that Mrs. Bandaranaike was reported to be on herway to the 
Queens House to tell the Governor General that she had the 
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support of Ihe Federal Party and was in a position to lorm • 
government, and she should be invited to do so. What basil 
Mrs Bandaranaike had to make such a claim was not clear to 
anybody. The one person who could have thrown some lighlj 
Tiruchelvam, never did - at least, not until Mrs BandaranattB 
and her coalition colleagues accused him of double-dealing 
The information caused a tense atmosphere to prevail, and 
there was a sense of urgency. Dudley Senanayake telephoned 
the Governoi^General to say that the Federal Party was with 
him at that instant and he would be calling on the Governor 
General in a few moments with the federal Party's support to 
him in writing. 

The deadlock was eventually resolved by Esmond 
Wickremasinghe sugge< ang a formula which was reluctantly 
accepted by the Federal Party delegation. Wickremasingtaii 
himself wrote down the formula in my draft. 

In spiteof the urgency. I had tt r.'=se another question of 
great moment at the time and which too. apparently, had not 
been raised by Tiruchelvam during his negotiations • the issue 
of the Tamil Public Servants who had not acquired proficien¬ 
cy in the Singhala language and who were, therefore, facing 
dismissal. Dudley Senanayake was willing to make certain con¬ 
cessions. As I started to write them down, both Wickrema»i' 
inghe and Tiruchelvam suggested that the Tamil Public 
Servants’ grievances could be adjusted administratively and il 
was not necessary to burden the agreement with lengthy 
paragraphs. The agreement was thus left incomplete on that 
subject, and the talks were concluded. 

Dudley Senanayake initialled my draft and proposed to 
keep it with himself. I suggested that a fair copy be made in 
duplicate and exchanged between the two sides. For want ol 
secretarial assistance, 1 had to type a fair copy in duplicate a* 
J. R. Jayawardene read out from the draft, tt was signed by 
Dudley Senanayake and Chelvanayakam, each keeping a copjq 
Chelvanayakam also gave a writing informing the Governor- 
General that the Federal Parly was supporting the UNP. 

Thus was added one more "Pact” to a series of illfated pact^ 
which had tried to seek solutions to the differences which 
plagued Tamil-Singhalese relationship before and since the 
British pull-out. Did it solve the problem? Alas. No, what 


liecame ol It is another shameful chapter in the history of that 
ii'lationship as we shall shortly see. 

Returning after the conference, some of us were at 
riruchelvam’s residence in the small hours of the morning 
when he let fall a remark which confirmed my worst fears. He 
..lid that the Federal Party had better accept a Ministry now 
and try to win the lost rights of the Tamils from within the 
Government. Though he made it appear as a casual remark, 

II confirmed a suspicion that had been roused in my mind lit- 
ili> earlier at the lime he and Esmond Wickremmasinghe said 
ilidt the grievances ol Tamil Public Servants could be adjusted 
dilministratively, which had seemed to imply that the Federal 
Party would be part of the Government. 

Suffering as 1 was from pent-up resentment at the direction 

III which the Federal Party was being led, I jumped on him and 
.lid that the Federal Party could not even dream of ever do¬ 
ing such a thing. Tiruchelvam laughed il off for the moment 
•lying it was only a suggestion of his which the Parliamentary 
Group might do well to consider when it met later in the mor¬ 
ning, but, I dare say, he made a mental note of the type of op- 
(Kisition that was going to be encountered and he had sufficient 
lime to prepare the leader for il. 

Another diversion lent colour to the episode at that mo¬ 
ment. Abdul Aziz of the Democratic Workers Congress was 
niihered into the house while his companion. Dr. N. M. Perera, 
ii'iiiained in the car parked on the roadside near the entrance, 
■^ven before Aziz started talking, Tiruchelvam blushingly told 
liim that the Federal Party was supporting the UNP. Aziz left 
.iiimediately without saying a word, but with a glum face and 
liiwn-cast head. 

Nobody will ever know for sure why the two gentlemen 
hould have called on Tiruchelvam at that ungodly hour of 
2 It showed that the movements of the Federal Party 
Ifaders had been watched. Evidently they had had intelligence 
llial the Federal Party was meeting the UNP that night, and 
limy had come to find out what Tiruchelvam had to say to 
llmm. What, if ever, hopes had Tiruchelvam held out to them? 

Soon alter Dudley Senanayake's so-called national Govern¬ 
ment took office, Mrs Bandaranaike accused Tiruchelvam of 
i.iuble-dealing and said that he had turned to the UNP only 






because she had turned down his request for a Ministr|| 
Tiruchelvam denied it. How much truth there was in either thH 
accusation or the denial the world will never know. Whal til 
of interest is that, as far as the Tamil people were concerned, 
the Federal Party had in its hands a piece of paper in token ol 
their abject surrender. Uke Neville Chamberlain's Munich 
paper.-m return for what? That was to be made clear as the 
day dawned and the Federal Party ParliamenUry caucus met 
in Tlruchelvam’s residence in the morning. 


The importance of this meeting cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. for it is this event which, leading from one step 
to another and from one blunder to another, culminated in 
eventually opening the eyes of the Tamil youth to the true 
character of the leadership which had been holding the Tamil 
people in thraldom by false slogans and alliterative rhetoric 
True, this awakening did not come for another fifteen yea 
but when it came, the resurgence of the youth burst forth w.i 
a bang. This meeting thus assumes such historic importanc 
that it is desirable that its story should be told in full. 

It was the day on which Dudley Senanayake and hi»| 
Ministers were going to be sworn in as the new Governmena j 
The elected Members of Parliament of the F^eral Party were! 
assembled in the morning at Tiruchelvam's residence for wh ' 
turned out to be a superfluous meeUng. The whole proceed 
from the beginning presented the appearance of a come 
farce for somebody's benefit. 

Even as he entered the house and took his seat. S J. vJ 
Chelvanayakam looked round and announced that he hasl 
decided that the Federal Party must accept Cabinet office and 1 
j^oin the Government under Prime Minister Dudleyi) 
Senanayake. He was anxious to make sure, he said, that the 
agreement just concluded was implemented faithfully and 
quickly. To that end the Federal Party should have its own man J 
as a Minister in the Cabinet to see that it was done. He couldii 
i^ink of no one better able to perform that function than] 
Tiruchelvam who had negotiated the agreement. Having said] 
It, he directed his gaze towards the ground in a gesture in- 
dicating that what he had said was final. 

His words sounded hollow as if they carried no convictioQi 
even to himself. The short speech appeared to be pre-planned^ 
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as to forestall any opposition. This was certainly unlike the 
('hclvanayakam that we had known all those past fifteen years 
III the existence of the Party. At no time in the past had he ever 
( onironted the party, or its execuctive, or even the Parliamen¬ 
tary group, with a decision of his own and indicated that it was 
unalterable. Of course, we all loved him, and respected him- 
no one ever referred to him by any other term than the endear¬ 
ing "Periyavar" meaning "the boss" - and gave him the unswer¬ 
ving loyalty that no other man or woman ever received as 
leader of a people. More often than not we respected his Judge¬ 
ment in most matters. And he on his part had never once taken 
advantage of it. But this day it was quite a different 
Chelvanayakam. Who or what had changed him, and why? It 
Ik futile to waste words in explanation, for that was the course 
history was to take The party which he created was destined 
to disappear in his own lifetime while he himself watched 
helplessly. The saddest thing is that he allowed himself to be 
made the instrument. 

What started as murmurs of dissent by and by grew into 
a babel of voices all around the sitting-room. Somebody said 
It was against the long-established policy of the party. Some 
others asked how they could face their voters to whom they 
had given promises from platform after platform that the 
Federal Party would never seek office or Ministries as oppos¬ 
ed to G. G. Ponnampalam's Tamil Congress. Tiruchelvam said 
that the agreement with the UNP made a difference and it was 
in the best interest of the Tamil people to make sure it was im¬ 
plemented fully. He said that Chelvanayakam was the leader 
ol the Tamils and he alone was competent to decide what was 
in the best interest of the Tamil peopla 

The voices began to subside little by little, when the discus¬ 
sion was taken in a different direction. Tiruchelvam said that 
Dudley Senanayake had agreed to reserve three Ministries for 
the Federal Party (?) and he would suggest that Amirthalingam, 
Rasamanickam, and he accept them. Amirthalingam and 
Rasamanickam were all smiles but formally said "No, na’ 
Somebody again said that it was highly improper lor elected 
M. P.’s to take office, to which Tiruchelvam replied that he was 
not an elected M. P. 

Whether because of prior knowledge or in deference to 
Chelvanayakam, 1 am unable to tell, but the objection was not 
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seriously pursued by the M. Rs. One by one the objectors dropi 
ped out end became silent. The entire proceeding gave the ap¬ 
pearance o( play-acting as though to cover up some secret 
arrangement. 1 found myself left alone to persist in the oppodf 
lion to the proposal. 

1 must say that 1 was. indeed, furious that the toil of a 
lifetime was being thrown away and the edifice of a people's 
freedom movement that had been built up with so much 
sacrifice, suffering, and tears was being destroyed for the am¬ 
bition of one man. Scenes of the beatings and sufferings of in¬ 
nocent and unsophisticated men. women, and children during 
the Satyagraha Campaign and on the Galle Face Green mock¬ 
ed at me in my mind's ey& The fate of the Tamil people was 
being pushed back to the position they were in when G. G. Pon* 
nampalam succumbed to the machinations of the old veler^ 
D. S. Senanayake. 1 was forced to raise my strongest voice ol 
protest against Chelvanayakam's decision. Not that I had any 
illusions about the ultimate outcome, but 1 did not want to let 
it go unchallenged by an honourable, and at the same time! 
workable, alternative. ( 

It was true. 1 said, we have pledged our support to the UNP 
to form a government. Let us honour that pledge by all meanqj 
and continue toextendihat support and help to maintain the 
Government in power so long as it took meaningful steps to 
implement the agreement and so long as it refrained from 
adopting measures harmful to the Tamil people That did not 
require our holding a Cabinet portfolio or being in the Govern* 
ment Parliamentary Group We could function as effectively 
from being outside the Government as from within—in lact.T 
more effectively-and still vote with the Government generally;|. 
We would thus retain our independence and freedom of a^^ 
tion, and put the Government on its best behaviour towards 
the Tamil people We could not be sure at this stage to what 
extent the UNP would have the freedom and ability, or even 
the will and determination, to implement the terms of the 
agreement. Was it not this very same UNP that organized a 
protest march from Colombo to Kandy against the implement 
tation of an almost identical agreement, the B-C Pact, whenl 
they were in the Opposition? What guarantee was there that- 
its then leaders, Dudley Senanayake and J. R. Jayawardene^j 
had since changed? Next, we did not know what the present^ 
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f ipposition, the SLFP-LSSP-CP coalition, was going to make of 
It What was more, by becoming a part of and taking office in 
ilu> UNP Government we would be undermining the credibility 
III the Federal Party and the bona tides of our professions for 
the establishment of an autonomous Tamil-speaking state as 
liiKurance against Singhalese domination. The proposed step 
i*i>uld certainly be a betrayal of the people's trust in the Federal 
Piirty, and may perhaps spell its doom, and with it bury any 
liope of building a sincere freedom movement. 1 was sure the 
I’urty would not survive this betrayal. What was there for the 
Umil people to trust the Federal Party for in preference to the 
Umil Congress and its leader G. G. Ponnampalam? 1 remind- 
■xl Chelvanayakam of his own words when he delivered his in- 
«uqural address to the Federal Party fifteen years before in 
which he said that the bane of the Tamil leaderships in the past 
hiid always been the craze for office and gave the undertak¬ 
ing that the Federal Party would never seek office in any 
Singhalese Government until the objective of a federal state 
lor the Tamil-speaking people was achieved. What was to 
Itccome of Chelvanayakam's reputation for trustworthiness 
and honest politics? 


At this, Tiruchelvam repeated his declaration that he was 
neither a member of the Federal Party nor an elected Federal 
Party Member of Parliament, and therefore the question of 
violation of the undertaking did not arise. It was strange logic 
Irom a man who was an eminent lawyer. If he honestly believ¬ 
ed in his statement, then what he was doing was nothing less 
Ilian exploitation of the Federal Party for his own ends, which 


niade it all the more reprehensible 


My lone opposition, as expected, had no impact on what 
had already been decided, except that nobody attempted to 
defend the decision or to refute whatever I had said, 
j Chelvanayakam had been sitting through all the morning (]^uite 
Immobile and without saying a single word after his opening 
announcement. He now looked at his watch and said it was 
lime lor the swearing in of Ministers, and asked Tiruchelvam 
to get ready to ga 


There was nothing more that 1 could da I walked out of the 
meeting, and left the house. 

Sometimes arguments and reasons prompted by practical 
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experience and lessons of history may prove to be irksome an^ 
unpalatable truths if they stand in the way of a decided couraT 
of action. On a later occasion when I was opposing the Party^ 
support to the Sirima-Shastri Pact, Tiruchelvam remark 
"Navaiatnam is far too idealistic and theoretical, he is in^ 
capable of adjusting to practical politics." Whether one rega 
a particular point of view as theoretical or pragmatic deper 
on one's capacity for perception. A people’s representative hat' 
a heavy responsibility placed on his shoulders to speak oul 
against any course of action if he is convinced that it is vitally 
injurious to the Tamil people whether it emanates from a 
hostile Singhalese government or from his own ranks. IL 
becomes all the more necessary when his own ran' 
deUberately close their eyes to their own practical experien 

In politics as in other fields any step, however sell-motivalL 
and unprincipled it may be and whatever improper reason 
may lie behind it, can always be defended at the lime of lal 
ing it by invoking the argument of pragmatism. Any reason*^ 
objection however irrefutable, if inconvenient, can always b« 
dismissed as theoretical. In taking a wrong step wilhotti 
heeding better counsel it is the people who pay the price, nol 
those who ignored better counsel. 


In the Nineteen Thirties Arunachalam Mahadeva and Sub* 
biah Natesapillai disregarded the sage-like wisdom and 
counsel of the illustrious head of their own family. Sir PonnaaJ 
palam Ramanathan, co-operated with the Singhalese leader¬ 
ship. accepted office, and helped to work the Donoughmo® 
Constitution though the Tamil people were against it ai 
demonstrated by the Boycott. In 1946, again going against that 
better counsel, they joined the Singhalese in welcoming Ih# 
Soulbury Constitution. In 1947, C. Sunlharalingam weill 
against the better counsel of G. G. Ponnampalam and & J. V. 
Chelvanayakam, accepted Cabinet office under D. S 
Senanayake, and helped the Singhalese to wrest absolul 
power into their hands which enabled them to exercise coni 
plete dominion over the Tamil people. 


Are all these IheoreUcal? On the contrary, they are han 
practical experiences which Chelvanayakam himself had Hip 
ed through and. in some cases, engaged himself to resist mM 
actively. They cannot suddenly become theoretical becauM 
they appear to condemn your present politics. j 
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Then again, in 1948 G. G. Ponnampalam. the most uncom¬ 
promising resister of all. himself went against the better 
counsel of Chelvanayakam and his co-rebels, accepted Cabinet 
olfice under D. S. Senanayake. and looked on while the 
Singhalese consolidated their power and sal securely poised 
lo exercise domination over the Tamils. Chelvanayakam even 
lebelled to the extent of splitting the Tamil Congress. 

To be sure, in all these perfidies the Tamil leaders gave their 
cooperation to the Singhalese Governments in the name of 
pi'aclical politics. Opponents were branded as theoretical and 
oul of touch with the reality. In this exercise of practical 
politics, while the leaders got away with their Cabinet port- 
lolios it was the people who paid a very heavy price The Tamil 
(•eople found their cherished rights and their lands being taken 
iiway from them step by stepi They found themselves second- 
I’lass citizens and stateless people in their own country. 

To protect them they turned to Chelvanayakam. For fifteen 
years Chelvanayakam led them to resist Singhalese en¬ 
croachments into the remaining vestiges of the Tamil people's 
heritage. He led the fight against the Governments employing 
all known peaceful means. He always said that the Singhalese 
Governments would never hesitate to use the Army to back 
their oppression of the Tamils. He grew old and feeble and ill, 
I arrying on this crusade. 

Then, in the present crisis in 1965, as though the Tamil peo¬ 
ple were suffering under the spell of a malevolent curse, that 
very same Chelvanayakam suffered himself to be advised 
1 against the lessons of his own experience and his usually sound 
I Judgement, and was made to follow the same course of action 
which he had condemned his predecessors for. It was also done 
in the name of practical politics. Nobody need wonder if cynics 
lay that practical politics sometimes is another name for op¬ 
portunist politics. What price the Tamil people have been made 
lo pay for It in consequence is still being unfolded, day after 
ilay, in the course of the twenty years since that perfidy, and 
we need not go into it here 

I would not be human if I do nol admit that what sustained 
me during these twenty years is the feeling of personal satisfac¬ 
tion that I have been proved to be right. In public life, nol in- 
Irequently, that is the only reward one gels for his labours. One 
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should not expect even a thanks from the people. Whether o.J 
he issiie of starting rival trade unions in the hill country plaivf 
ations. or on this present question of office acceptance, or^ 
quesUons to be recounted in the next few pageaj 

tiL nl T'' a kP“' “P ^ “9*’' Tiruchelvam a^, 

the new leadei^ip, pointing out that the course they were' 

Tho'lmh ?i disastrous to the Tamil people' 

1^0 f nothing to be happy about. I recall with a fLi- 

ii! satisfaction that I did the right thing in oppoa, 

g them, lhal events and developments since have vindicaled 

be'^rSu®'^"”"’* proved^ 

Perhaps it is also true that the eventual repudiation of the' 

A AmlrihT"’"®"!!'*^ leadership (renamed TULF under 
A. Aiiiirthalingaml by a resurgent Tamil youth and a frustrated 
people IS 111 no small measure due to the resistance I have been 
he n"u “'^f I' is. if they have chosen to I r^ 

neiu r^rh "rrying on a revitalized freedom mo' 

nienl. perhaps also it is because they do not know there is ai 

M m- veail ill “ oppression, ftir well cwert 

violenr^ n ^1 ^'^Po'onsly adhered to the path of no^ 
lolence with a fanatical belief in it like religion. 

It may be ol use to refer here to another pertinent asoec 

iMho^aM.‘ffermrcer’" ‘o soh 

I have always held the view that in negotiations you should I 

h K approval of any terms when you 

have.even the slightest reason to doubt tL sincerity and, 

concluded” agreemenllhei 

coni uded. In most cases, negotiations involve barqainina in I 

orm^nal^rt" '■‘‘oly to be forced into whittling down yomfl 

h?v^e h a® appearing to f 

0^11 hn,e ^ against ?ou 

orall ime That is what happened to the B-C Pact and the DS- [ 

torihe lan^''*! implemented, and paved the way ' 

lor the still watered-down and substanceless District Develop- ' 

•'act. I had the satislac- 
ion of knowing that I had been in good company in this belief. 
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During the days ol the campaign (or the establishment ol a 
k'wish Stale in Palestine, there was a respected leader by the 
iiiime of Berl Katznelson. Ben-Gurion, who became the first 
I'rline Minister upon the creation of the Slate of Israel, held 
Itils leader’s views in such high regard that he always kept a 
|iliotograph of Katznelson on his working desk. Golda Meir, 
a later Prime Minister, says of Berl Katznelson: "In 1937, when 
lUm-Gurion favoured the Royal (Peel) Commission proposal to 
partition Palestine. Berl opposed our giving our consent to the 
h!el plan on the grounds (which turned out to be correct) that 
the British would never go through with it, whereas our agree¬ 
ment would forever be on the record and would certainly be 
iii'ld against us".* 

This should, indeed, serve as a very salutary piece of ad¬ 
vice to leaders who find themselves in situations where they 
have to negotiate for deciding a people’s destiny. 

It may serve no useful purpose to speculate on the might- 
have-beens. We cannot rewrite history. But yet, one cannot 
help but recall with a forlorn feeling of regret that the Tamil 
people missed yet another opportunity. Had the Federal Party 
been allowed to steadfastly maintain its unblemished record 
ul principled po'litics and unswerving loyalty to the cause of 
Ihe people, steering clear of both the Singhalese parties at this 
very critical stage in its struggle for its stated objectives, and, 
what is more, if those who took the Party and married it to the 
UNP had been as unselfish and as free from improper ambi¬ 
tions as that veteran negotiator P. Navaratnarajah, who in 1956 
brought Chelvanayakam and S W. R. D. Bandaranaike to the 
negotiating table, had been, the story of the Tamils after 1965 
might well have been a totally different one. 

The UNP in all likelihood might not have survived. A par¬ 
ly which was reduced to a bare eight Members in the 1956 
Parliament, and which could not get a working majority in the 
next three consecutive General Elections (March 1960, July 
I960, and March 1965) might almost certainly have 
disintegrated and ceased to exist. It might not have been alive 
twelve years later in 1977 to assume absolute power and 
unleash slaughter and savagery on innocent men, women, and 
children of the very (leople, the Tamils, who helped it to survive 


* Wnr MY LtFE. Future PitbliMtiom* Ltd . London. /1976a lOi 
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CHAPTER 17 


D udley Senanayake's Cabinet constituted in March 1965 
is sometimes referred to by some writers as a * National 
Government. "It was not truly a national govenunent 
In the sense in which the term is used, say, in England (or ex¬ 
ample. Winston Churchill's war-time Cabinet is known as a Na¬ 
tional Government because it embraced all the Parliamentary 
I’arties in Britain - not only the ruling Conservative Party, but 
Itie Labour and liberal Parties which were the Opposition were 
also taken in so as to make the Government reflective of the 
voice of the nation as a whole 

Senanayake's Cabinet was not such a Government. Writers 
presumably chose to call it so merely because the Tamil 
FMeral Party and Tamil Congress were associated with the 
Singhalese UNP in a sort of coalition government. 

The SLFP-LSSP-CP coalition still functioned as a formidable 
official opposition in Parliament, and they coiild claim to have 
received the support of more than 50% of the electorate in 
terms of votes as demonstrated at the elections. The term, then, 
ti inappropriate to characterize the 1965 Government. 

It was in reality, for all intents and purposes, a one-party 
minority government supported in office by a temporary and 
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opportunist prop. The moment the prop was withdrawn it 
would tumble to the ground like a house of cards. Both the UNP j n 
and the Opposition coalition have had sufficient experienosij ji 
of that in the past. 11! 

So the UNP was astute enough to see that the prop was in ': 
place as long as it was needed. It was able to do that by seem* ! 
ing to satisfy petty demands. At the same time it was also far* 1 
sighted enough to make use of the opportunity, while the prop I 
was in position, to consolidate and entrench its own position' i 
as a strong national political party in the country. During the 1 
process it also infused a sort of clout into the popular powmr j| 
of the Singhalese people in general so that the future should Mji 
have no doubts alMut that power. | H 

This coming together of a one-time pair of imcompatibleij 
the UNP and the Federal Party, produced diverse reactions in 
different quarters. We are here concerned with the impact it 
had on the country’s Tamil element, and we shall confuMf 
ourselves only to that. I 


The first display of a trial of strength between Dudley 
Senanayake's Government and Mrs. Bandaranaike's Opposi¬ 
tion coalition came early in 1966. As I had already warned my 
rolleagues, it was on the question of the implementation of the 
D S.-C. Pact. The Federal Party Parliamentary Group had been 
pressuring the Government through Minister Tiruchelvam to 
hasten the implementation of the Agreement at least to begin 
with, the language part of it, lest they lose face with the Tamil 
people. The Government for its part was also keen to mollify 
them with a show of sincerity. 

After much chopping and changing performed on a draft 
set of Regulations prepared by Tiruchelvam in consultation 
with his colleagues in the Party, the Government tabled the 
linal Regulations in Parliament in January 1966. This was the 
i jiubsidiary legislation contemplated under the Tamil Language 
^(Special Provisions) Act of 1958 for the "reasonable use of 
I Tamil”which the late S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike had left un- 
I limshed. 


Tiruchelvam was duly sworn in as a Minister, and was allot¬ 
ted the minor portfolio of Local Government. He was given a 
seat in the Senate as a Government-appointed Senator. All 
Tamil Members of Parliament, whether elected on the Federaij 
Party ticket or on that of the Tamil Congress, and all Tamll^ 
Senators joined with those of the UNP to form the rulii 
Government Parliamentary Group. 

M. Sivasithamparam, the Tamil Congress M. P. for Udu] 
piddyjlater President of the TULF), was elected to the offii 
of Deputy Speaker of the House of Itepresentatives on the com' 
bined vote of the Government Parhamentary Group. Whethof 
this election was the result of any bargaining on the part of 
the UNP and the Tamil Congress was never known. It was said 
at the time that on the morning after the Federal Party-UN^ 
meeting at Dr. M. V. P. Peiris' house V. A. Sugathadasa calledjj 
on the Tamil Congress leader, G. G. Ponnampalam, to get the j 
latter’s support for the UNP, and that Ponnampalam would not 
give it until he was shown the Federal Party's agreement with' 
the UNP. He is not known to have asked for any office. It is 
quite possible that Dudley Senanayake offered it on his own 
and Sivasithamparam accepted it out of the regard they had 
for each other. 



This proved to be the signal which the SLFP and its coaU- 
lUon partners were waiting for. They wasted no time to gird up 
lor a showdown with the Government. 

Whereas in 1956 the UNP led a march from Colombo to 
Kandy against the SLFP’s B-C Pact, this time it was the turn 
ul the SLFP and its partners to organize a marathon two-mile 
long procession through the streets of Colombo against the 
UNP’s D. S-C. Pact. If in 1956 the Kandy march was broken 
Mp at Gampaha by the SLFP’s goons, this time the UNP 
administration’s Police opened fire on the coalition 
ilamonstrators. A yellow-robed Buddhist monk in the proces- 
iton was killed in the shooting. 

While all these exchanges of mutual compliments were, as 
well known, symptoms of the in-fighting among the 
^ghalese themselves that was going on under Influential 
%mily banners between rival camps for supremacy, the fact 
III the matter is, if we may permit ourselves a slang, neither 
cared two hoots for their respective "Pacts" which they 
£«re ostensibly trying to uphold. What followed the Police 
mooting spoke eloquently about the common denominator for 
Jiiem all—the much-hated word ’Tamil". 
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After the shooting the demonstrators and the crowds wend- 
Md their way to the Victoria Park opposite Dr. M. V. P. Peiris' 
bungalow and there, at the foot of the Wiare Maha Devi statue 
(which had replaced that of the BriUsh monarch Queen Vic¬ 
toria), held a vow-taking ritual before dispersing. The 
Hgnificance of this ritual can only become clear by reference 
to Singhalese history as told by the Buddhist Pali Chronicles, 
particularly the Mahavamsa (the Great Dynasty). 

Vihare Maha Devi is the legendary Queen Mother of King 
Duttugemunu. the Singhalese hero who is said to have van- 
guished the Tamils in the second century B. C. At that time 
the greater part of the island of Ceylon consUtuted the Tamil 
Idngdom of Anuradhapura ruled by an aged Tamil King by the 
name of Ellala Singhan (Elara m Singhala). Along the southern 
coast of the island was a narrow strip of territory which com¬ 
prised the small Singhalese principality of Ruhunu. Dut- 
lugemunu was born and grew up in Ruhunu. 

The Chronicle narrates that as a young prince yet in his 
teens Dutta Gamini, as he was then known, had been urging 
Ills aged father to take up arms against the Tamil kingdom in 
Ihe north. The father was averse to any such venture. Qne day 
(he mother happened to see her son lying crouched in his large 
I bed with his hands and legs drawn and tucked up under his 
1 torso. Qn being asked for the reason, the prince replied: To 
Ihe north are the hated Tamils, in the south is the great ocean, 
where am 1 to stretch my legs and sleep comfortablyl'The 
mother comforted him with the assurance that he would one 
day conquer the Tamils. In lime, the prince raised an army, sent 
Ins father a set of women’s apparel in token of his contempt 
■ lor the father's cowardice, marched on Anuradhapura. killed 
] Ellala Singhan in single combat, and became master of the 
I Ihmil kingdom. 

History books are never tired of telling this story from the 
Pali Chronicle. Every Singhalese child, from nursery upwards, 
grows up thus imbued with a sense of racial pride The 
jChronicles imparted not only racial pride, but racial haired of 
Ihe word ’Tamil" This hatred is sometimes made to lake the 
lorm of fear. It is a well-known Singhalese village custom even 
to this day that when a little child whimpers and refuses to be 
led the mother threatens with the words, “There comes a 
I Tlimil. eat dear." The child is made to obey in terror. 
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11 was to this pride and hatred that the ritual sought to ap 
peal. A vow taken in the spiritual presence of King 
Dutugemunu's mother could not fail to fire the imagination of 
the Singhalese people with a longing for a return to the timc“» 
and deeds of Outugemunu himself. 

There is nothing wrong, of course, in reminding or recall 
ing the valorous deeds of your ancestors, nor is it unnatural 
or unusual. Most nations of the world and most peoples da A* 
a matter of fact, if you take away such accounts of heroic deeA 
whether mythological, legendary or historical, there can Im* 
no national history that a people can cherish and be proud ol. 
They are usually excellent material to kindle patriotism. 

The harm, therefore, lies in the motivation. The misuse lies 
in trying to exploit it and make an attempt to perpetuate air 
cient racial enmities (in this case, twenty-two centuries old) 
with a view to making political capital out of it in a modern 
plural society. The other side, too. has its own equally valorous 
deeds and a martial history to recall. The other side also has 
memories of a glorious past when they were masters of the 
whole country. Ceylon history does not show that military con¬ 
quest was the monopoly of either the Singhalese or the Tamils, 
It has always been a ding-dong affair, the tongue of the tiell 
hitUng now this side and then the other. 

In trying to grapple with the problems of a plural society 
in modern ^es, problems which are the direct result of an 
artificial union info which both sides were thrown together by 
a gratuitous quirk of history, if both sides have to hark bacSj| 
to the past and revive ancient feuds, then you reach a point 
of no return, and the country is ready for untangling that ar 
tificial union. That precisely is the course events have in¬ 
evitably taken, for which the politicians who have been 
responsible for the government of the country have 
themselves alone to blame. 

To get back to the Regulations, the Government was able 
to outvote the OpposiUon coalition and to have the Regulation* 
approved by Parliament. But the great question is, did it serve 
any useful purpose? Did it help to bring a solution to the Tamil- 
Singhala problem including language any nearer? 

It certainly served the Federal Party leadership well. T'hatt 
leadership now dominated by Tiruchelvam and Amirthalingad 
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nil whom had fallen the onus of defending the decision to join 
the Government, was able to dangle the Regulations before a 
credulous electorate and justify their decision. They were now 
content that the Tamil electorates were satisfied and their votes 
In the future assured. They were so obsessed with votes and 
Ministerial office that they developed an inability, or perhaps 
a disinclination, to see anything outside their immediate pre¬ 
occupation with Parliamentary responsibilities. 

From the point of view of the real Tamil problem, however, 
as one year succeeded anotlier it became increasingly clear, 
if not to the general Tamil public at least to the knowledgeable 
section of them, that it was much more than a mere question 
ol language of communication with the Government. They 
began to see that neither the Tamil Language Regulations nor 
the D. S-C. Pact, not even the presence of a Minister in the 
Cabinet, touched even the fringe of the real problem not¬ 
withstanding the Federal Party leadership's assurance to the 
contrary. Signs were not wanting for anybody to see that the 
Government was determined as ever to pursue the traditional 
UNP objectives. Only the Tamil leadership, in their concern 
lor the Government's stability and their eagerness to cling to 
the Ministry, refused to see them. 

If anybody had expected the Tamil Language Regulations 
to make any meaningful change.in the position of the Tamil 
language, they did not have to wait very long to be made wiser. 
All Government offices throughout the country continued to 
work in Singhala only as before. Even in the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces where the Regulations provided for the ad¬ 
ministration to be carried on in Tamil there was no change, 
because another provision in the same Regulations required 
ali inter-dejwrtmental and all inler-Governmental business and 
communications to be in Singhala only. Consequently, it was 
compulsory for all Tamil employees in Government Service to 
be proficient in Singhala as before theRegulations. The only 
concession was that the Government gave them an extended 
time to acquire that proficiency. Penalties for default remain¬ 
ed the same as before. 

The Official Language Department, charged with the 
responsiblity of making the entire administration switch over 
to Singhala completely, took measures lor the rigorous en¬ 
forcement of the Official Language rules. Tamil Government 
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Servants were given warnings of the consequences for failii 
to acquire proficiency within the time given to them. 


Some Tamil Public Servants met the Federal Party Mini! 
and made representations that it was in pursuance of the 
Federal Party’s call they had refrained from studying Singhi 
and urged that it was his duty as the Party's Minister to see', 
they were not victimized for obeying the call. Tlruchelvam told ’ 
them that the Federal Party has now settled with the Govern* _ 
ment and there was no reason to persist in the refusal to study ■ 
Singhala any more He has got them an extension of time, and * 
they had better start studying and pass the Singhala proficient 
cy tests as quickly as they could. Apparently this was the 
’administrative adjustment' Tlruchelvam and Esmond 
Wickremasinghe had been talking about at Dr. M. V. P. Peirii^ 
house 

It was the most unkindest cut of all Fate’s tricks on the Tamil { 
people The Federal FVirty, which had been the most formidabU 
obstacle having thus been neutrahzed,tbere wcis nothing to | 
stand in the way of complete Singhalesization of the ad¬ 
ministration. Whereas previous Governments had been unabln^l 
to impose the Singhala language on the Tamil people agaUuA|J 
their determined opposition, Dudley Senanayake’s Govern*, ^ 
ment in partnership with the Federal party succeeded in 
achieving it with the active support of 'Ilruchelvam. 

Road signs in some city streets and nameboards in a few 
Government institutions and offices were repainted depic 
Tamil lettering alongside Singhala to silence some of the] 
Federal Party M. P.s to whom pre-occupation with such thingi| 
was more convenient than to risk their positions by taking ir 
terest in serious questions of substance To avoid their que 
tions in Parliament other similar changes of a trivial natu 
were also carried out. Otherwise the Regulations made hard«: I 
ly any improvement in the status or the use of Tamil. On the r 
other hand the Official Language Department was able to forg* i 
ahead more vigorously with its task of enforcing Singhala as j 
the official language throughout the whole country. 

Tamil Public Servants now felt themselves helpless and let j 
down. The majority of them who had families to support took ' 
to the study of Singhala to save their jobs. A few of them who 
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were unable to reconcile their conscience left Government 
Service to fend for themselves as best they coaid. A handful 
rlung to their jobs and at the same lime persisted in their 
refusal to learn Singhala. 

Three principled and courageous young men named 
I'alhmanathan, Surendranalhan. and Kulamani belonged to the 
last.mentioned category. The Language Department selected 
them to be served with notices of dismissal probably as a feeler 
til lest the reaction. 

These three were bright, intelligent, and capable young 
men in their twenties. Learning and acquisition of knowledge 
was like second nature to them. If I remember correctly, one 
of them was able since to collect an Arts Degree of the Lon¬ 
don University. It was thus principle and not inability which 
was the cause of their not acquiring proficiency in Singhala. 

They knew that without political intervention all odds were 
•gainst them. They were resisting the Government while be¬ 
ing its servants. They turned to Chelvanayakam and appealed 
to him. He referred them to Minister Tiruchelvam. 
Tlnichelvam washed off his hands saying he could do nothing 
tecause they were obstinate about learning Singhala. 

Eventually Pathmanathan, Surendranathan, and Kulamani 
were dismiss^ from Government Service for non-proficiency 
III Singhala. They were the first Government Service casualties 
lliat fell as fruits of the Federal Party’s settlement with the 
< Coveriunent. 

' Pathmanathan is no more, and it is only fitting that a word 
of homage to his memory should be placed on record while 
we are on this topic of the Tamil Language He hailed from 
Ctielvanayakam's constituency, and that was responsible for 
Inspiring him to dedicate himself to a life of service to the Tamil 
cause espoused by the Federal Parly even while he was yet a 
young student at school. He was a lad with an intense feeling 
•bout the Tamil problem. He never recovered from the shock 
of the Federal Party’s betrayal. He was not a man of means and 
suffered several years of privation after his dismissal. He died 
in 1982, and let there be no doubt that he died in the cause 
of the Tamil people. If he wanted to. he need not have brought 
on himself misery and privations by refusing to learn Singhala. 
His was the first young life that was sacrificed at the altar of 
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opportunist politics to be followed, of course, by many mort 
in the years to follow. No words of praise can be adequaM 
enough to pay tribute to his courage and iron will,in spite ol 
the frail frame which contained it, and to his high sense ol 
patriotism and nohility of character. I 

Looking back to the nearly thirty years since the language 
question was started, one can clearly see how systematicaDy 
language was used to squeeze the Tamils out of the Public Ser-. 
vices and Government employment. Recruitment of Tamila 
was almost stopped. In the extremely rare event of one or two 
being taken in they were required to sign on the dotted line 
undertaking to acquire proficiency within a specified period 
of time and work in the Singhala language Those already in 
service were made to leave. The Tamil Language Regulatioifk | 
made no difference whatsoever. Government service, which) 
had been one of the important avenues of employment on 
which thousands of Tamil famiUes depended for their 
livelihood for well over a century and a quarter, was thus cloe> 
ed to the Tamils. 

What is important is not the closing ol this avenue ol 
employment to the Tamils, but a far more significant objectivi|| 
towards which the Singhalese leaders were aimingf 
Singhalesization of the administration was only a means or an 
instrument for the achievement of a more important political 
objective. J 

With the bureaucracy and the Public Service completelji 
Singhalesized, Singhala has become a fact of life and a fact of 
Government throughout the entire country including the 
Tamil homeland of the Northern and Eastern Provinces, so 
much so, that today a law is not needed to lay down what 
the official language of Ceylon. It might have been considered 
necessary at a time when Ceylon was going through a pro^J 
cess of transition from British rule to vest the Government with | 
authority of law (illegal and unconstitutional though it was) 
to divest Tamil of its lawful status and English of its dorninaim 
position. It was necessary until those who considered 
themselves the sole rulers of the whole country were firmlyl 
in the saddle Once that is achieved an official language law! 
becomes superfluous. For example, even if in the most unliked 
ly and hypothetical event of the Official Language Act of 1956j 
and the language provisions in the present constitution beinm 
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repealed today, the language in which the Government fune 
lions would still be Singhala, and Singhala only. i 

It cannot be otherwise, for it is like in the old colonial tuneft 
Duriitg the one hundred and fifty years of their rule the Britiab 
never needed a law to make English the official language ol 
Ceylon. English was the language ol their govenunent becauM 
English was the language of the rulers. The political objective 
underlying the entire language policy is thus to make the 
Tamils, and with them the Muslims and all other minoritj|t/ 
groups, have no illusions about who the real successors to the 
British power ara 

Language was only one of the fronts in which Singhaleif 
power had to be asserted. The success which attended the full 
enforcement of Singhala only throughout the whole of CeytoB 
and the Federal Party's inane acquiescence must certainljjl 
have helped to embolden the UNP to attempt further inroads, 
for they now turned their attention to another subject which | 
was next on their list of priorities. Th^ naturally had good 
reason to calculate that the neutralization of the ftderal Par¬ 
ty was an opportune moment to be exploited. 

There is a Tamil proverb which cites the example of * 
foolish parrot that sat perched on a silk-cotton (kapok) tree for 
days on end for the fruits to ripen so that it could feed on theiii« 
and in the end found itself cheated when it saw the ripe fruitl^ 
burst and the fibrous contents blown away by the winds. While 
the Federal Party, like the Proverbial parrot, waited and w'aited 
for the D. S-C.Pact to be implemented, Dudley Senanayakc next 
took up the UNP’s project for the port city and harbour of Trin^ 
comalee which was one of their most deeply-laid plans to trick 
the Tamils out of the Eastern Province. 

This was the Nationalization of the Trincomalee HarbouflH j 
This subject has already been discussed in an earlier chaplet™ I 
If it is mentioned here again, it is only to keep to the 
chronology of events, and also to focus the reader's at- I 
tention to the calamity of how in those fateful days in the 
destiny of the Tamil people the obsession about Tiruchelvamll 
Ministership clouded the judgement of even a wise leader like 
Chelvanayakam. No price could be considered to save Tri» 
comalee and yet the Federal Party leadership considered a 


single Cabinet post loo big a price to be paid to save an entire 
half of the Tamil people’s traditional homeland. 

When the nationalization proposal was mooted it fell to my 
lot once again to put up a lone fight against it and to urgeilhe 
Minister to oppose it. 1 told my colleagues 1 had no doubt if 
Tiruchelvam was prepared to resign on the issue the Govern¬ 
ment would not risk the Federal Party's withdrawal of support 
and proceed with the measure. Chelvanayakam listened in 
silence. Timchelvam put forward all manner of specious 
arguments playing down the importance of the proposal and 
justifying his acquiescence. Amirthalingam acted as 
spokesman for Chelvanayakam. Not that he was unaware of 
the polenUal dangers, but the Government seemed to be bent 
on pushing ahead with their scheme. If we carried our opposi¬ 
tion to its logical end Tiruchelvam would have to resign from 
the Cabinet, and that he did not want. His continuance in the 
Cabinet was necessary to get the Pact implemented fully. 

Thus Trincomalee was another victim to be bled at the altar 
of Ministership and opportunist politics. The consequences 
have been tragic indeed. Taken with the subsequent carving ol 
the Seruwavila electorate for the Singhalese in the Trin- 
comalee District, it has led to the Tamil population neanng vir¬ 
tual extinction. They are living through an experience which 
proves the truth of the Tamil proverb:what could have been 
pulled out with the help ol a needle, if lime is allowed to lapse, 
would require a crowbar to do it. 

Nothing could have been more clear during this phase that 
the old fire that was in the Federal Party was dying out. It had 
ceased to be a champion and protector of Taniil interests, let 
alone a freedom movement. Trincomalee was by no means the 
last of the victims of political opportunism. More betrayals 
were still to come. 

Prime Minister Dudley Senanayake’s Government was now 
nearing the end of the term for which it was elected 
(1965-1970). Barring the Language Regulations, not a syllable 
in the D. S-C. Pact had been touched by way of implemenU- 
Uon. And yet, the Federal Party kept on waiUng. The way the 
two partners in the Government acted during this time, the 
federal Party and the UNP, is quite an interesUng study in con¬ 
trasts best illustrated by proverbs. If the Federal Party emulated 
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the parrot in the fable, the UNP followed the welt-kncwn adagii 
strike while the iron is hot. Tb deal with issues involving Tamlliq 
no time could be more propitious than when a possible uppos|( 
tion by the Federal Party is kept under freeze. 

The Prime Minister next took up for implementation the 
Indo-Ceylon Agreement, also known as the Sirimavo-Shasl^ j 
Pact. It was an agreement entered into by his predecessor iti 
office, the SLFP's Sirimavo Bandaranaike, with Lai Bahadut 
Shastri, Prime Minister of India. This will be the subject j 
discussed in the next chapter. j 


CHAPTER 18 


T o understand the haste with which the Prime Minister 
gave such top priority to the implementation of an SLFP 
achievement, while a number of matters promised in 
: the UNP's own election manifesto still awaited his 
Government's attention, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
II was the UNP, when it functioned as the united leadership 
i ul all the Singhalese forces in the first years after in- 
> dependence, which sowed the poisonous seeds from which 
sprouted the Tamil-Singhala problem tree. It was the UNP 
I which masterminded three of the most machiavellian pieces 
I ol legislation in the very first year of independence, 1948, 
I namely, the Ceylon Citizenship Act. the Indian and Pakistani 
j Residents Citizenship Act, and the Ceylon Parliamentary Elec- 
I lions Order in Council Amendment Act. 

As previously explained, it was with these first acts that 
, the UNP launched the Singhalese leaderships and all subse- 
i quent governments on a career of Tamil-balUng which plung- 
' ^ the country into the turmoil from which Ceylon has still 
not recovered. Although S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike seceded 
I from it and founded the SLFP, the political philosophy of the 
[original undivided UNP held good and inspired all Govern- 
nents. The Indo-Ceylon Agreement was thus a logical and 









necessary follow-up action if the principal aim of the three Ac1» 
of Parliament was to be achieved. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Dudley Senanayake, < 
UNP Prime Minister, gave it top priority and was anxious lo 
get legislation passed to hasten the process of implementation 
of the Agreement and to set up the necessary machinery with 
teeth for doing it while he still enjoyed the support and con¬ 
fidence of the Federal Party. What is really surprising is thal 
the Federal Party leadership refused to take note of the 
significance 

The principal aim of the three Acts of Parliament was lo 
hit TamiFspeaking population in Ceylon, as was once foreseen 
by Chelvanayakam when he was more alert and was free from 
the influence of motivated counsel. Their combined effect had 
been either to take away the Tamil people's citizenship status 
altogether or make it doubtful in the eyes of the law. W« 
need not go into the other consequences and ramificatioi||k. 

The worst hit were the Tamil plantation workers labour¬ 
ing in the tea and rubber estates in the hilly parts of central . 
Ceylon, because their citizenship and identity in Ceylon dated I 
only from the time when British planters established the plan* ' 
tation industry and opened up the estates. By the operation 
of the three Acts they lost their citizenship, and all the other 
rights which went with it. The second Act. however, purported 
to make a gift of citizenship if they applied for it. After an un¬ 
successful attempt to oppose this iniquity, they applied. The 
applications numbered several hundreds of thousands. 

Through bureaucratic control and other devices only an : 
infinitesimal minority out of this vast number of applicants was 
able to get past the rigid standards of processing and to be 
granted the citizenship they had lost. The rest were left high 
and dry. 

According to the new laws these Tamils whose citizensUp 
was not restored belonged neither to Ceylon where they wera| 
physically living and working to produce the country's wealth I 
as part of the permanent population of the country after ha>y 
ing been made to make it their home and enjoy citizenship anti 
franchise rights for generations, nor to India where thelil 
ancestors had been lured from, nor to Britain which was tliM 
culprit and creator of their present predicament. HavinH 
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I reated a new "problem" for themselves by their unilateral and 
arbitrary laws and administrative actions, the Governments in 
Ceylon called it the "Indian Tamil Problem". The people who 
were involved were arbitrarily referred to as "the stateless". 

With this problem of their own creation on their ha.ids, 
successive Ceylonese Governments approached India to solve 
M for them. They made repeated efforts to persuade the 
Government of India to accept these people as citizens of In¬ 
dia. India's Constitution and laws would not permit any such 
recognition. So long as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was Prime 
Minister of India he refused to countenance Ceylon's request. 
He consistently maintained that they were Ceylonese citizens 
and therefore they were Ceylon's reponsibility. 

Jawaharlal Nehru died in May 1964 and was succeeded by 
I j 1 Bahadur Shastn. Mrs Sirimavo Bandarnaike, who was then 
in the last lap of her term as Prime Minister of Ceylon (1960 
65), lost no time to take up the matter with the new Prime 
Minister of India. 

Sometime in June or July 1964 the two Prime Ministers 
met in New Delhi and concluded an agreement called the Indo- 
Ceylon Agreement of 1964 concerning the aforesaid Tamils 
ol Ceylon. It is also sometimes referred to as the Sirimavo- 
Shastri Pact. 

Taking the number of the so-called stateless Tamils in 
Ceylon as one million, the two Prime Ministers agreed that In¬ 
dia would take 525,000 persons with their natural increase, 
while Ceylon would absorb and grant citizenship to 325,000 
and their natural increase. The balance 150,000 was left over 
lo be decided later. A fifteen-year time limit was fixed to com¬ 
plete the process. These were the substantial terms of the 
agreement. (A few years later the two countries agreed lo split 
Ihe balance 150,000 into two equal halves, each to take 75,000 
I persons with their natural increase.) 

* It is an unprecedented international agreement between 
Ihe two countries, India and Ceylon. Such international 
treaties for the forced movement of masses of people from one 
country to another, except perhaps when accompanied by a 
(division of territory, are unheard of in any other part of the 
world. This treaty between India and Ceylon .sought to appor¬ 
tion more than a million of the permanent population of 
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Ceylon between the two of them as though they were as many 
chattels having no human rights or feelings of their own. They 
were not even consulted. The vast majority of them did not 
even know where India was, had not even seen the sea. All 
their lives from birth, from generation to generation, they had 
known nothing but the tea bushes and rubber trees of central | 
Ceylon around which they lived and laboured. By this agre«* i 
ment the two Prime Ministers decided to wrench them from | 
their homes, root and branch. 

Evidently the mild-natured new Prime Minister of India had i 
allowed himself to be coaxed into the agreement by history^ 
first woman Prime Minister. Or. he may not have had time to 
acquaint himself with the true nature of the legacy the Britiali ' 
Empire had left behind - the problems of people of Indian origin' 
overseas, it is also possible that he may not have been ade- J 
quately advised that Ceylon was not the only country among J 
the far flung possessions of the old Empire to which the Brilisltf 
had taken poor working-class families from India and madd 
them an integral part of the populations of those countries. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri never had the experience of Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi who was personally involved in the problems of such peo¬ 
ple in Africa. Nor was he so well informed as Jawaharlal .Nehni 
who had an intimate and first-hand knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions of such people in Ceylon. Malaysia, Fiji, etc. Shastili 
perhaps, never realized that he was creating a precedent which 
might prove to be disastrous to millions of people similarly 
placed in other lands and cause grievous hurt to them. It is nol 
inconceivable that this deal with Ceylon, showing somewhat 
of a post-Nehru weakness on the part of India, contributed nol 
a little to Idi Amin’s decision to deal similarly with the descend 
dants of Indian settlers in Uganda a few years later. 

The agreement was hailed In the Singhalese part of Ceylon 
as a personal triumph for Mrs Bandarnaike, as indeed it wai. 
Where previously such stalwarts like D. S Senanayake, S. W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike, John Kotelawala and others had tried and 
failed, this inexperienced lady who was a novice in politics and 
diplomacy had succeeded. It was undoubtedly a monumental 
achievement on the part of Mrs Bandaranaike for the benefit 
of her people. 

In the Tamil part it was rejected out of hand as an inhuman 
horse deal between the two countries. It was attacked for the 
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human suffering and misery the operation was bound to result 
In. It was seen as a diabolical device to weaken the bargaining 
power of plantation labour. More significantly, the Federal par¬ 
ly opposed it. At its Annual Convention held in 1964 at Trin- 
(onialee the agreement was condemned in a strongly-worded 
msolution and the Government of India was urged not to im¬ 
plement it. It was one of the many factors which influenced 
the Federal Party to vote against and defeat Mrs. 
lUiidaranaike's Government in December 1964. 

All this, however, was forgotten when a unique opportuni- 
li presented itself to the Federal Party to deal a death-blow 
III llie agreement. Forgotten also was the past when for this 
very cause Chelvanayakam and others split with G. G. Fton- 
fiiimpalam twenty years earlier, broke up the Tamil Congress, 
ind founded the Federal Party. Forgotten also were the sanc- 
limomous professions of solicitude since the founding of the 
liileral Party for this long-suffering, oft-attacked, and most 
-•ulnerable section of the Tamil population in Ceylon. And the 
opportunity was thrown away. 

Early in 1968 Prime Minister Dudley Senanayake introduc- 
d a Bill in Parliament for the implementation of the Indo- 
(i-ylon Agreement. In Cabinet, obviously, the Bill had received 
ii'- support of Tiruchelvam. 

In my view, to support this Bill was the very nadir of 
li-gradation for any Tamil party, let alone the Federal Party. 

I l ould never persuade myself to be party to this betrayal. So 
nice again I found myself at variance with the rest of the 
iirly’s Parliamentary leadership, and another clash seemed 
III tie unavoidable 

By now it must be clear to the reader that my relationship 
»ltli them has never been too happy ever since I took upon 
.lyself the duty of opposing the Federal Party’s joining the 
fiovernmenl and Tiruchelvam’s becoming a Minister in it. As 
‘line passed my presence came to be a source of uneasiness 
iiid irritation to Tiruchelvam and Amirthalingam, and to their 
iipporters. It became more manifest during the discussion in 
‘iinmittee of the Trincomalee Harbour Nationalization ques- 
' ‘III at the Party headquarters in Jaffna. A party of more than 
Hundred harbour workers had travelled all the way from Trin- 
'•inalee to voice their protest. They besieged the Party office 
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and stormed into the meeting in a rather unruly and boisleroui 
demonstration. Amirthallngam found himself unceremoniouslr! 
ly jostled about in the melee. Angered by this treatment, and 
finding me as the sole champion of the men's cause, he so lost 
himself as to refer to me as a “low fellow". It was not language: 
expected from a man like Amirlhalingam, but it only reflected^ 
the prevalent attitude of the Tiruchelvam clique towards me. 
Intolerance of any opposition had become a ruling principle 
with them m carrying on the affairs of the Party. 

Perhaps for this reason, so momentous a question as the Pm 
P arty's support for the Sirimavo-Shastri Pact, which involved j|| 
a radical reversal of a long-established and oft-declared fun- r 
damentaJ policy, was never brought up before any of the | i 
organs of the Federal Party, not even before the Partiamentarf( j 
caucus, before Tiruchelvam gave his consent to the Bill in 
Cabinet committing the Party. No more evidence is necessary | 
to show the authoritarian and autocratic tendency that had 
newly crept into the Party leadership. 1 was not inclined to let 
it go without a challenge, even though the only forum left for 
me was Parliament. 

1 decided to defy the Whip and to speak and vote againsli) 
the Bill when its Second Reading was taken up. 1 knew, of 
course, that my opposition was not going to make any dif¬ 
ference as the Bill was certain to be passed by Parliament by 
an almost unanimous vota But I was determined to have at leaM 
one Tamil voice of protest go down on record lest posterity 
shouid point an accusing finger. From my point of view it was 
a moment that outweighed ali considerations of disciplinoi 
What claims can the disciplinary rules of an undisciplined par¬ 
ty have to obedience? 1 had no doubts about the propriety or 
the correctness of the step I contemplated. 

The Party Parliamentary caucus was hurriedly suinmoit 
ed for a meeting at Chelvanayakam's residence on the eve o f J 
the Debate on the Second Reading of the Bill. Its only purpos4^| 
was to persuade me not to defy the Party Whip. 

1 told them 1 could not in conscience support the Bill. I did H 
not wish to hurt Chelvanayakam's personal feelings by recaU- B 
ing the very noble example he once set lor all of us over a Bill B 
that was far less wicked and outrageous than the one now) ■ 
before us,but concerning the very same people. But I did tell B 
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them I found it impossible to reconcile myself with the Party's 
recent trend to indulge in opportunist politics abandoning all 
its ideals, principles, policies, stated objectives, and everything 
11 had so far valued. Even if they did not have the human feel¬ 
ing to revolt against the inhuman attempt on the part of the 
Indo-Ceylon Agreement to treat the Tamils of Uie hill coun¬ 
try like a herd of cattle and to uproot 525,000 of them and 
more from their homes and ship them aw-ay to India, at least 
considerations of self-interest should tell them it would prove 
to be disastrous to the Tamil race in Ceylon. If the people volun¬ 
tarily wished to go to India of their own free will nothing on 
earth should stop them. But to fix an arbitrary figure of 
525,000 and to make laws (as set out in the Implementation 
Bill we were being asked to support) to requisition shijis in har¬ 
bour, seize helpless men, women, and children in their homes, 
put them on board, and ship them away to be dumped on the 
opposite shore, could not be for anything if not in contempla¬ 
tion of forcible and compulsory expatriation of Tamil people 
out of Ceylon. It was obvious that unless there were laws to 
authorize the use of force and compulsion, the Agreement 
could not be worked. How else could the target of 525,000 be 
achieved? What if the number of persons who voluntarily ap¬ 
plied to go to India fell short of 525,000? 

Tiruchelvam and Amirthalingani intervened to say that 
they were quite certain the Bill and the Agreement did not con¬ 
template compulsory expatriation. Both were lawyers, and they 
maintained that there were differences between the Agree¬ 
ment and the Implementation Bill which made the Bill more 
acceptable. Those differences were not viable to my eyes even 
though I was myself a lawyer. 

It may not be out of place if 1 mention here, though not 
known at the time of our discussions, that even the Govern¬ 
ment of India's Foreign Secretary Shri Jha had agreed that 
there was an element of compulsion in the Indo-Ceylon Agree¬ 
ment. A day or two after the Bill was passed in the Ceylon 
Parliament such a moderate newspaper as THE HINDU of 
Madras, reputed for its conciliatory opinions on Indo-Ceylon 
relations, editorially commented that there was force in my 
reasons for objecting to the Bill. But these opinions, of course, 
would have made no difference for my wise colleagues even if 
Ihey had known them. 
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Ttien the root-cause of the real malady that was afflicUno 
the Party came to the surface again - 'If we oppose the Bill 
Tiruchelvam will have to resign from the Cabinet* 
Tiruchelvam himself pleaded with me that if I opposed the Bill 
it would be the end of the Party which I had helped so much , 
to build. That might be true, but I could do very little to help 
it. The issue was one which involved the future of the entire { 
Tamil race in Ceylon. It transcended all considerations of par 
ties and personalities. Though my solitary opposition could 
have little impact, it might at least salvage the fair name of tho 
race. 

When all attempts at persuasion failed, Chelvanayakam in 
the end requested me to absent myself from the Debate and 
to abstain from participating in the voting. It was a request 
which seemed to carry an undertone of admission, at least on 
the part of his conscience, that what he was suffering th« 
leadership to do might not be the right thing after all. Was II 
also an avowal of his helplessness? I don't know. It was a com¬ 
promise that was hard to reject with reason. After considerall|§ I 
thought I agreed, but reserving the right to issue a public state-1 
meni explaining the reasons for my abstention. I 

Throughout my battle with the l^rliamentary Group thersdl 
was one other Member who took up the same stand as I did I 
and stood by me to the very end. He was my friend the late I 
Senator M. Manickam from Batticaloa, the Federal Partyll I 
elected Senator in the Upper House. No words of tribute can I 
ever be adequate to praise this noble son of the Eastern Pro* I 
Vince for his courage and his unselfish devotion to the Tamil I 
causei He had a grievance that he was not given the same right! 
as I was given. He addressed a long letter of complaint to ~ 
Chelvanayakam, and resigned from the Party in protest. |l 

jJ 

Next day the Bill was passed in Parliament without oppos^ I 
tion. I issued a statement to the Press explaining the cil^!| 
cumstances under which I abstained from the Debate andl 
voting, and my reasons for it. It did not matter whether 11 
registered my protest and opposition to the Bill on the flodj| 
of the House in Parliament or through the media. Both served 
my purpose equally well. |l 

My apposition to the Bill and open defiance of the GoveitW 
menl Whip thus became a matter of public knowledge 1 
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I auppose, in the ordinary course of enforcing Parliamentary 
iliiripline, the Prime Minister would have called for an ex- 
pUnqtion from Tiruchelvam and the leader of the Federal Parly 
ISirliamentary Group why I, still supposed to be a member of 
llif Government Parliamentary F’arty, was given the right of 
lii'e vote and allowed to publicly declare my oposition to the 
Mill. I do not know what explanation was given, nor did 1 care 
III lind out. 

An account of this infamous episode would be incomplete 
without at least a broad sketch of the human tragedy that 
liillowed the enactment of the Indo-Ceylon Agreement Im- 
|ili>iiientation Act of 1968. Circumstances do not permit 
anything more than a bare outline but even the outline would 
Itii sufficient to show how politics made the Federal party 
li'adership impervious to human misery. 

No lime was lost in selling up the machinery to work the 
Agreement. After a period of wrangling between the two 
Governments on the one hand over questions such as how 
much savings and what personal belongings were to be allow- 
•d to be taken away, etc., and between the Central Government 
III New Delhi and the several State Governments of India on 
till' other hand on problems of receiving and rehabilitating the 
expatriated families,lhe expatriation process got under way. 

The interests of the Tamil plantation workers on whom the 
•xe was to fall were supposed to be looked after by their own 
leaders, Thondaman and Annamalai, two M. Ps of the C. W. 
f. who owed their seats in Parliament to appointment by the 
tiovemmenl. Wedged in between the Governments of the two 
niuntries and a disinterested Ceylon Tamil leadership, there 
was precious little these two could do except to soften and 
minimize the hardships ensuing from the catastrophe 

In the years that followed, the Central Railway Station in 
Colombo and the ports of Talaimannar on the Ceylon side and 
iHanieswaram on the Indian side bore eloquent witness to the 
1 human misery which always accompanied such mass transfers 
^of population. Thousands of people in pitiful rags, their homes 
and jobs taken away, were huddled in railway platforms and 
imake-sbift tents and camps waiting to be transported. Men and 
IWonien, young and old, and babes in arms were being bundl- 
ad out of the only country they had known. None of them 
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knew why. None of them knew where they were going or what 
home awaited them at the journey's end. j 

They left with tears and a longing for the land of their birth, f 
for the homes where their fathers, and their father's fathersij 
lay buried among the tea bushes. I once met three of them at 
a Government Tourist Bungalow in South India in 1976. They 
worked as servant boys in the Bungalow. They spotted me as 
the man who raised his voice on their behalf in Ceylon. They 
talked incessantly about the homes where they grew up and 
which they had left behind. They were in their early twenties 
and expressed their yearning to return some day when a Tamil ( 
government would give them protection. 1 dare say they voi<>' 
ed the feelings of almost everyone who was forced out of the ' 
country under the Sirimavo-Shastri Pact. 

And then a time came when, presumably because the re¬ 
quired number had not applied to go to India, Singhalese goon^ 
the Police, and the Army happened to take turns in having a 
field day m the hill country tea estates. They attacked and ter-i 
rorized the Tamil workers, both men and women. The workei»| 
succumbed to the natural instinct of self-preservation, and 
begged to be sent to India. 

These activities appeared to be a form of reply to the wise 
lawyers who had contended that the Agreement and the Im-| 
plementation Bill did not contain any element of force or corn* f 
pulsion. They seemed to teach them that reality of life was 
something outside the pale of legal arguments. 

By the year 1983 the implementation process appeared to 
be all one-sided. It is clear that Ceylon failed to keep to its part 
of the bargain. Let the figures speak: 

"According to the available figures, 406,000 people of Indiaoi j 
origin and a natural increase of 149,200 had been granted 
Indian citizenship and repatriated up to December 31,1982. 
Sri Lanka had reciprocally granted citizenship to 176,000 I 
persons plus a natural increase of 54,000." 

"A total of 400,000 stateless people of Indian origin are 
estimated to be in Sri Lanka today." * 


. SRI LASKA NEWS ol T»«r»aa». Z». IMJ. • Wttkiy Nrwt Digrtt ol the LakN 

Hob$« Gnmp of Sewtpoptrt cmmrd and by (he Cooentm^t of Ceyto«. 
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Taking these Government statistics for what they are, it 
may be a safe guess that the 406,000 who had been granted 
Indian citizenship were all that had applied to go to India up 
lo the end of 1982, whether voluntarily or under compulsion 
ol conditions deliberately created in the plantation districts. 
This gives a shortfall of 194,000 to meet the Agreement's total 
target of 600,000 made up to the 525,000 originally fixed plus 
the 75,000 agreed to later. How are they to be made to go to 
India? There can be no other way except to use force or com¬ 
pulsion. 

Ceylon's quota, on the other hand, is 325,000 originally 
llxed plus the 75,000 agreed to later making a total of 400,000 
and their natural increase. It has granted Ceylon citizenship 
only to 176,000 and their natural increase, thus leaving a large 
shortfall of 224,000 and natural increase, still to be met. In¬ 
spite of this lagging far behind India's performance, it claims 
there are 400,000 stateless persons still in Ceylon. 

It is not unlikely that this 400,000 is made up of the 
224,000 still waiting to be granted Ceylon citizenship and their 
natural increase. It may also possibly include some persons 
who did not apply either to India or to Ceylon in a genuine 
belief that they were Ceylonese citizens by every standard and 
that the law did not apply to them. It is even possible that it 
may include a few persons who opted for India but whose ap¬ 
plications are held in abeyance by the Government of India 
to see that Ceylon granted citizenship to a number matching 
with their 406,000 (roughly 66%). We do not know. The ques¬ 
tion naturally arises, why has Ceylon failed, even by the end 
of 1982, to close the shortfall of 224,000 by approaching to 
anywhere near its quota of 400,000? One is left to wonder, in 
view of the situation developing in the country, whether it was 
In the secret hope that they could be got out of Ceylon one 
way or another. Ihis was the position at the beginning of 1983. 

At this stage the Ceylon Workers Congress apparently 
look up the matter with the President of Ceylon. Its leader. & 
Thondaman, was a Minister in the Government of President 
J. R. Jayawardene. To quote from the same news story In the 
SRI LANKA NEWS: 
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’ President Jayawardene has told a C. W. C. delegation whic 
interviewed him recently that the problem of statele 
people ol Indian origin will be resolved within the next] 
three months. Rural Industrial Minister S. Thondar 
told a Colombo meeting." 

Apparently Thondaraan was satisfied that the problem wot 
be solved very soon. This was in July 1983. 

In August Singhalese goons and mobs attacked and kille» 
Tamil plantation workers in the hill country tea estates, and] 
burnt and destroyed their homes. The presence of the 1 
Government’s Security Forces had no restraining effect. Tens| 
of thousands of terrified workers fled from their esUtes and] 
sought sanctuary in temples, schools, refugee camps, and 
whatever safe places they could find. 

According to a Tamil daily newspaper, latterly with a 
reputation for a pro-Government stance, more than 20,000 
Tamil plantation workers from Passara and .MoneragaUf 
presented a petition to MinisterThondaman begging that they, 
and their families be sent to India immediately.* Anolhs ' 
30,000 from Haputale and Bandarawela estates were repor 
to have made a similar request to the Minister. 

These are figures taken at random from a newspaper, 
Nobody will ever know how many thousands more made such 
franUc appeals to escape to India. Perhaps the Minister's C. W. 
C. Party office may be better informed. In the absence of 
authentic information one is left to rely on unoffical estimates] 
that between 200.000 and 300,000 found their way into India 
and became refugees in that country. Given the circumstanced 
in which they fled Ceylon, perhaps no authenUc figures are 
possible. We only know that the late Prime Minister of India, 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi, was reported to have expressed con* 
cem about this mass exodus of Tamil refugees from Ceylon^ 

One inescapable conclusion to be drawn from this mass ex¬ 
odus that resulted from the Black July-August 1983 is it was 
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1)1 iremendous assistance in a way to a sort of "implementation" 
1)1 the Sirimavo-Shastri Pact. Whether it was intended or not, 
whether the Government had knowledge of it or not there is 
no denying that the vast majority of the people who fled to 
India, if not all.were out of the 400,000 whom Ceylon claim¬ 
ed to be stateless persons of Indian origin still remaining in 
Ceylon, and who themselves were waiting in Ceylon with an 
uncertainty about their future status. 

It is also an undeniable fact that as against its commitment 
under the Indo-Ceylon Agreement to grant Ceylon citizenship 
to 400,000 persons and their natural increase, Ceylon got away 
with granting citizenship only to 176,000 persons and a natural 
Increase of 54,000. For all intents and purposes the Agreement 
Itself may now be regarded as a dead letter. 

If the Singhalese Government could treat their Agreement 
with a sovereign country like India in this fashion, it is not sur¬ 
prising that they showed a far worse cavalier attitude to solemn 
agreements with Ceylon Tamils. It is by such bitter experience 
that the Tamils have come to the conclusion that these Govern¬ 
ments can never be trusted to honour agreements, as the 
Federal Party itself was to learn within a short time 

Is it any wonder that a new generation of leaders have 
come up among the Tamils who refuse to have any dialogue 
or negotiations with Singhalese Governments? 
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CHAPTER 19 


1 968 was quite a productive year for the UNP in the mat 
ter of achievements. Its honeymoon with the Federal Par 
ty yielded rich dividends, because that was the year In 
which Prime Minister Dudley Senanayake's Government was! 
able to rush through with ease a number of measures whicv 
in earlier times, would have met with stiff opposition fronij 
the Federal Party. f 

We have discussed some of them in the previous chapteiM 
We shall now turn to yet another which, also by reason of II? 
anti-Tamil intent, was as much dear to the opposition compri^ 
ed of the SLFP-LSSP-CP coalition parties as it was to the UNP. 

Its passage through Parliament was therefore, equally ass uretlj 

Ever since the Indo-Ceylon Agreement Implementation BUI I 
was disposed ol,the Federal Party was urging the Govemmel|l i • 
through its Minister Tiruchelvam to take steps without dela^ 
ing any further to implement the District Councils part of tha 
DS-C ftct. The Party laid great store on District Councils at 
a means of securing some measure of participation in the ad 
ministration of the Tamil Provinces under a decentralization 
scheme It was therefore anxious to see this part implement 
as quickly as possible. 


Besides, the Party leaders around Tiruchelvam may have 
had reasons to begin to entertain doubts about the prospect 
III the Pact being implemented at all. They alone would have 
I known how far Tiruchelvam was effective in the Cabinet, or 
I Sven in his relations with the Prime Minister. 

About this time, that is, in the closing years of Dudley 
Senanayake's Government, there were rumours suggesting 
that Tiruchelvam's presence in the Cabinet was beginning to 
Ini resented by certain extreme elements among the UNP. It 
was even talk^ about in Parliamentary circles that on one oc¬ 
casion he had been insulted by a Singhalese M. P. from a 
southern Constituency in a rather vulgar exhibition in the 
vi>ry presence of the Prime Minister. Whether there was any 
alement of truth in these rumours or not, it was becoming in- 
I reasingly clear that the Federal Party's participation in the 
(lovemment was beginning to be regarded by the less ex- 
pi'rienced and less calculating sections of the UNP as 
lomething of a mill-stone round their necks and affecting their 
Handing in their electorates 

In this background situation it was not surprising that the 
Weral Party leadership was getting to be rather nervous 
about the Pact. But, even as they were pressuring the Govern¬ 
ment to bring forward a scheme for the establishment of the 
(District Councils the Prime Minister had his own order of prior- 
lies. He alone knew how long Tiruchelvam was going to be in 
the Cabinet and how long he was going to have the Federal 
laity's support. And so he decided to act decisively and quick¬ 
ly to get what he wanted while he still had the Federal Party 
with him. He next took up another proposed law which the 
UNP considered as a necessary weapon to arm governments 

tinih. 

The Prime Minister obtained the approval of his Cabinet 
lur a Bill for the Registration of persons resident in Ceylon, 
*nd introduced it in Parliament. Needless to say, Tiruchelvam, 
who was supposed to be the Federal Party % watchdog of Tamil 
Interests in the Cabinet, had given his approval. 

At no time was the Party's Parliamentary caucus ever con- 
Milled for its views on the Bill. It was not surprising, because 
*1 this time the Party's method of functioning was such that 
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Tiruchelvam’s judgement, right or wrong, was substituted for 
that of the Party and all its organs, whether executive, con¬ 
sultative, or Parliamentary. 

The Bill was a most extraordinary measure for a country' 
which professed to be democratic and with a heterogenous 
population of close to fifteen millions. It proposed a law under 
which every person in Ceylon 18 years of age or over, and 
every person upon reaching the age 18, was required to 
register himself or herself at a prescribed Government Depart¬ 
ment and obtain an Identity Card with the photograph of the 
holder displayed on it. The Identity Card must be carried on 
his or her person at all times and whenever he or she goes 
anywhere. It must be instantly produced whenever demand-^ 
ed by a Policeman. Failure to produce would result in the im¬ 
mediate arrest of the person on the spot. The Rule-makingl 
powers of the Minister were so wide that it was possible to 
make the Identity Cards spell out the citizenship status of the 
holder administratively on the decision of a bureaucrat. 

A more sinister piece of legislation for a country like 
Ceylon was hard to imagine -a Ceylon with its perennial ethnic j 
feuds and problems, with a majority race and a Govemmenti 
ever on the watch lor an opportunity to pounce on those whoj 
do not belong to their race. Quite apart from the humiliation^ 
stigma, and the insult of having to wear dog's lags lied round] 
their necks, it contained a world of potential for disaster to the; 
Tamil-spewing population. It put into the hands of a 
predominantly Singhalese Police Force an instrument of op-, 
pression and persecution with which all those who did not, 
have Singhalese names could be subjected to indiscriminatej 
arrest, ill-treatment, and even torture. ] 

The Prime Minister explained that the law was necessary] 
to curb the influx of (Tamil and Muslim) illegal immigrants from 
South India. It was by that very token that the law spelt danger) 
to all persons in Ceylon bearing Tamil or Muslim names or, 
speaking the Tamil language If he had said it was a necessary] 
corollary to the Indo-Ceylon Agreement Implementation law 
there might have been some semblance of logic. To suggest] 
that people from a more developing and prosperous India.] 
would want to immigrate illegally into an impoverished and! 
backward Ceylon was the height of absurdity. And yet,lhat was 
the argument with which he asked a parliament which need-1 
ed no convincing to approve the Bill. 
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Obviously the illegal immigrants explanation had gone 
down with Tiruchelvam and his cohorts in the party leader¬ 
ship. They were so simple as to believe that the law was not 
aimed against Tamils in Ceylon or that it would not hurl them 
in any way. They were even naive enough to argue that the 
law applied equally to all the people in Ceylon, to the 
Singhalese people as much as to the Tamil-speaking popula¬ 
tion. It could not have been that they did not know that no 
(loliceman would ever dare to arrest a Singhalese person for 
lading to carry his Identity Card. The truth probably was that 
they had become such a set of namby-pambies that they had 
forgotten their common sense and were ready to trot out any 
excuse to shield Tiruchelvam. 

I felt very strongly about the prospect of a great calamity 
which the Tamils were going to face. It would be a terrible 
catastrophe if the Bill became law. Chelvanayakam was the on¬ 
ly man who was in a position to avert the calamity. 1 decided 
to see him and try to persuade him to intervene. Of course, 

I had no illusions about my chances of success, but I had to 
try nonetheless. 

I met him alone and tried to convince him that it was un¬ 
thinkable for the Federal Party to help pul such a manifestly 
Tamil-baiting law on the statute book. 1 pointed out the in¬ 
herent and lurking dangers and said that we could not be par¬ 
ly to a law which was almost certain to expose the entire Tamil- 
speaking population to untold harassment and persecution. 1 
suggested that he should try and get the consideration of the 
Bill put off at least until after meaningful steps were taken to 
implement important parts of the DS-C pact. 

To my sorrow, Chelvanayakam's response was most disap¬ 
pointing though not unexpected. The pity is that he was able 
In see the potential mischief in the Bill. 

He agreed that the dangers 1 pointed out were there He 
was honest enough to concede that the law might prove to be 
a dangerous weapon in the hands of the hostile Singhalese 
police. (This admission of Chelvanayakam's was in sharp con¬ 
trast to Amirthalingam's cheap gibe two years later, at the 
hustings in 1970,lhat I was prone to seeing a genie in every 
dark shadow at night.) Chelvanayakam, however, felt it was 
now too late to make any changes in the Bill (as if any number 
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of changes could make it any the less sinister) and there was 
no choice but to put up with it and deal with any situation that i 
may arise if and when any attempt were to be made to misuse) 
the law against the Tamils of Ceylon. He added thal 
Tiruchelvam (a Queen’s Counsel) had looked into the provi¬ 
sions very carefully before agreeing to the Bill. 

It was now abundantly clear that Chelvanayakam had got 
into a frame of mind to interpret any criticism of the 
leadership’s handling of Parliamentary matters as a criticism 
against Tiruchelvam, and he appeared to resent it. More so II 
the criticism came from me. It seemed as if he had been made 
to think that any criticism or opposition coming from me. no 
matter how reasonable the grounds and what the merits were, 
was motivated by a vendetta against Tiruchelvam. The obse#") 
Sion with Tiruchelvam’s security of office seemed to over"' 
shadow any inclination to weigh the pros and cons of a 
problem himself. He seemed to have forgotten that in the ear* 
ly days of building up the Federal Party and in fighting the_^ 
Tamil Congress policies he and I had together stood up for cer^ 
tain principles which G. G. Ponnampalam likewise resentetflj 
and interpreted as Chelvanayakam’s personal vendetta agaimAj 
himself. When a leader is in such frame of mind no amount 
of persuasion could have any chance of success. Tlie more one 
tries to wean him from his chosen path the harder is the 
resistance, even though he sees the reality of the dangers lurk* 
ing in the path. | 

I ended the interview by telling Chelvanayakam that 1 in¬ 
tended to oppose the Bill come what may. 1 said he was mak¬ 
ing a mistake to let the Bill.become law now when he had the 
chance to prevent it and then hope to deal with situations in 
the future 1 told him I would rather prefer to go into political I 
wilderness than prostitute my conscience and betray the trustr 
which the people had reposed in the Federal Party. | j 

1 was not unaware of the consequences. Everybody has to 
render accounts for his actions to posterity. Let posterity knovta 
what downright selfish ambition on the part of some leadern 
can do to bring about the destruction of a people Such leadeifl 
knew that I was an obstruction in their pursuit of selfish endd 
and they were not going to tolerate me in the Party when 1 deli^ 
their will. The party itself had ceased to be the Tamil peopItiU 
liberation movement and the leadership, therefore, no longefl 
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needed the team work of ail types of talent. That is a require¬ 
ment only for the achievement of an ideal like freedom. A 
cynic has been heard to remark that, after all, a people get the 
leadership they deserve. It may be a cynical remark, but its 
truth is precisely what the last days of the Federal Party and 
the gullibility of the Tamil electorates seemed to prove. 

This Interview with Chelvanayakam was a sad occasion, 
lor me at least, for it was the last time the two of us discussed 
problems of the Tamil people together. It also marked the par¬ 
ting of our ways. It ended a twenty-year comradeship in the 
struggle for a noble ideal. We had not got anywhere near the 
Ideal yet. In some inexplicable way, this break with a man, who 
had once been a great and farsighted leader of our people, after 
u long and intimate association in a common cause seemed to 
4iie to be something of a symbolic premonition of dark days 
awaiting the people. 

There was no mistaking the leadership into whose hands 
the Party had passed and the ciiaracter of that leadership. Of 
course, Chelvanayakam was still the nominal chief and un¬ 
disputed leader of the Tamils. But the misfortune is, just when 
his position demanded the exercise of a dynamic and forceful 
leadership to steer clear of the dark clouds which were already 
gathering on the horizon around the Tamil people his ill-health 
and infirmities, both phyical and mental, made him a helpless 
symbol. Indeed, he confessed to this helplessness when a 
trusted friend asked him about the formation of the TULF a 
lew years afterwards. Of this, later. 

On the day of the Second Reading of the Bill, the Prime 
Minister opened the Debate with a short speech explaining the 
need for the law as already mentioned. He was confident of 
d smooth passage without opposition, and there was no need 
lor a lengthy speech. 

When 1 rose from the Government Benches and spoke op¬ 
posing the Bill, there was consternation in the House because 
It was not anticipated. Nobody had known tliat the Federal Par¬ 
ly was having difficulties over the Bill. Among the opposition 
ranks the initial surprise gave way to unrestrained jubilation. 
They' were all themselves supporters of the Bill, but they saw 
III my action the first crack in the Government. 

I was followed immediately after by Amirthaliiigam. 
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His rising so hurriedly to speak gave the impression that the 
Federal Party leadership thought they had a duty to perform 
at the earliest opportunity, the duty ol assuring the Primv 
Minister, the UNP, and the House that all was well with the 
UNP-FP partnership. Lest some wrong conclusions may bej 
drawn, it was perhaps thought prudent to give a prompt indic», 
tion that the unruly sheep would be suitably dealt with m the 
Federal Parly and it would not affect the rest of the flock. He 
started his speech by saying at the very outset that only God 
could now save the Hon’ble Member for Kayts. 

AmirthaUngam then went on to deliver a speech which was 
most uncharacteristic ol him and which sounded as the very 
acme of servility. He spoke in Tamil, and paid a glowing tribute 
to the Prime Minister. To highlight his praise of the Prime 
Minister he quoted a sacred hymn from the Tiruvacakam by 
Saint Manikkavacakar. The hymn is an exposition of the Saivo 
Siddhanta doctrine ol philosophy relating to soul’s complete 
surrender to God and the ultimate losing of its identity in Godij 
In his ecstasy of God-realization the Saint enters into an iiiv 
aginary but reverential banter with God. Freely translated. Un¬ 
quoted hymn is: 

"What 1 gave You is me (a mere nothing). 

What 1 am rewarded with is You ( the Supreme God), 

Oh Lord, who is the cleverer?" 

The hymn, of course, has no relevancy in a debate on a Bill 
lor the registration ol persons and identity cards to be worn 
like dog's tags, but the relevancy becomes clear when ihi- 
analogy is applied in the context of the praise of the Prime 
Minister: "What we (the Federal Party) surrendered is us la 
mere minority people); what we got in return is you (the Prim^ 
Minister ol Ceylon): Oh Mr. Prime Minister, who is ih« 
cleverer?" It was thus hyperbolical thanks for the DS-C Pact. 

1 cursed my lot for having had to sit and listen to this pinnacle 
of Tamil shame. || 

What was the need for all this? Why this new-found endea^j 
ment for the leader of the UNP whose policies had been sule 
jected to the severest criticism by the Federal Party throughoj|| j 
its enUre existence? It was not difficult to see the purposag 

R)r one thing, there was the growing resentment againll 
the Federal Party Minister's presence in the Cabinet 
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Tiruchelvam could hardly have found a better occasion or an 
(itiler advocate to plead his cause with the Prime Minister and 
make him see under what difficult circumstances he 
(Tiruchelvam) was helping to maintain the integrity of the 
UNP-FP partnership and the stability of the Government. Then 
there was also the need to condemn the Member for Kayts for 
attempting to break that partnership without appreciaUng the 
value of the "great achievement" of the DS-C Pact. 

After a couple of more speeches and the Prime Minister's 
u-ply, the Bill was put to the House and passed with my solitary 
vote cast against. 

I was sipping tea in the Cafetaria of the House after the 
miting when Amirthalingam came in and sat opposite me at 
llii; same table. Without any preliminaries, and with all the ar¬ 
rogance of a potentate, he said: "We have no choice but to ex- 
|n‘l you from the party." It was rather provocative, but 1 was 
Ml no mood to oblige. 1 was not interested in the politics which 
made him say it, nor was I in need ol anybody to tell me about 
the consequences of what I did. 1 had weighed all that in my 
mind before 1 decided to oppose the Bill. What struck me most 
was the change that had come over Amirthalingam to make 
lilm behave as if he were the whole Party and as 1 a hireurn- 
hq in the Federal Party. Quite apart from politics, there is 
always the human side to any relationship. I was human 
•nough to lake mental note of the withdrawal of the usual 
warmth of friendship that had previously existed between us. 
leadership consciousness had transformed a friend into an 
unfeeling automaton. No wonder, history has seen many a man 
Uke to politics not out of any idealism or the finer human feel¬ 
ings of love, pity and compassion for oppressed fellow coun- 
livnien but driven simply by a thirst for power. Ambition never 
luiens to the dictates of conscience or reason. Obviously Amir- 
iiiallngam has of late imbibed ideas under the tutelage of 
Hruchelvam. 

1 could not help contrasting this incident at the tea table 
[fiilli the reaction of the Tamil Congress leader, G. G. Ponnam- 
lam, who had all the reasons in the world to regard me as 
mi- of his political enemies and to harbour an animosity. He 
h appened to run into me in the Lobby before he was due to 
;i|H*ak on the Bill. He asked me: " You used the word double- 
f arreled. I agree one barrel is Section - what is the other?" 
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I explained to him pointing out the provisions which I feared 
could be used to harass the Tamds. He kept his word, for wfii-n 
he spoke, he attacked the wording of the Minister's powers I" 
make Rules and elicited an assurance from the Prime Ministsi 
that Identity Cards would not mention the citizenship staliii 
of the holder. After the voting he toid a mutual friend refeii- 
ing to my voting against; "1 had no choice but to vote with tin- 
Government, but I admire that fellow's guts. I have a feeling 
he may prove to be right." 

One may not always agree with G. G. Ponnampalam'* 
political views, as I never did, but one thing he cannot be ai 
cused of is political dishonesty. In the case of this Bill he w»c 
honest enough to acknowledge what was right even though 
circumstances did not permit him to vote for the right. Hr 
never made a secret of his UNP leanings when he sought ele< 
tion, and he stood by the UNP Government. Unlike the Federal 
Party, he did not try to apply white-wash over the Bill for a 
purpose. 

Indeed, this element of sincerity and consistency liail 
characterized G. G. Ponnampalam's political career all 
throughout although his egoistical ways did not help to shog 
it out. For example, we may never know the real truth about 
what made him to give up his relentless fight against tlir 
Soulbury Constitution and absolute power being handed ov« 
to the Singhalese and to accept a Ministry in D. S Senanayalljf^ 
Government in 1948 - whether it was the lure of office as hin 
opponents made it out, or because of a sincere change of viewy 
and a genuine belief that there was no use in clashing with 
the Singhalese lor ever but the prudent thing was to co-opent* 
with them and try to improve the lot of the Tamil people a« 
he told the Tamils and advised them to do. We may not have 
any sympathy for either reason. The undeniable fact, however, 
is that Ponnampalam never deviated from this course to lilt 
end of his life in spile of the many fluctuations in hus politi^d 
fortunes. Even his political enemies cannot stint paying dii* 
respect for this sincerity and consistent’. 

We will have occasion to refer again to the contrasting in 
consistencies of the Federal Party leadership when we touch 
on the so-called Constituent Assembly. Here it will suffice lo 
say that within a couple of days after the voting on the Second 
Reading of the Registration of Persons Bill.l received a letlei 
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Imiiii the Federal Party informing me that I have been expell- 
1 horn the Party. I was not interested in technicalities and for- 
iiinllties, but I did take note that not even the courtesy of a 
- iiiial show-cause notice was given lo me, nor were any of the 
I'urly's committees and councils given an opportunity to con- 
"ler the expulsion of a founder General-^cretary. It was a 
11)11 of the autocratic attitude of the personalities who had 
Uken over the leadership of the F^eral Party and who were 
j'ling to constitute the leadership of the Tamil people after the 
ilaiiiise of the Party. 

My twenty-year connection with the Federal Party was thus 
iifiiught to an end. But not entirely. Chelvanayakam continued 
> send cheques to me for my signature, since our joint 
•hinatures were needed to operate on the Party's bank ac- 
(iiiiit. I co-operated without hesitation until the account was 
loscd with the closure of the Party itself. 

When Parliament met for the Third Reading of the Bill I 
ic'iossed the Floor and took a seat on the Opposition Benches 
'"•I the House. The Bill passed through the Third Reading also 
mil became the law known as the Registration of Persons Act 
i| 1968 which compelled every person to carry an Identity 
Card. This time, surprisingly, S D. Bandaranaike. the SLFP 
’•li'inber of Parliament for Gampaha, joined me in voting 
•>|,iliist the Bill. 

The significance of this chapter lies, not in my opposing 
•III- Bill nor in my expulsion from the Federal Party on account 
)l It. but in the effects of the law. No Tamil can fail lo be con- 
irned about the impact the law is having on the life of the 
Uniil |>opulation in Ceylon. It is even far worse than what 1 
had feared as early as 1968. 

This law has been in operation for over fifteen years. Even 
llip Government will not deny that not even half the country's 
population have been issued with Identity Cards. The Com¬ 
missioner in charge of the Registration has said a number of 
limes that his Department was not adequately funded or staff- 
•1. And yet, the Police and the Security Forces behave as if 
■very person had been issued with an Identity Card. 

The havoc which the law has played on the Tamil popula- 
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lion bears no description. Whole villages in the Tamil area* ^ 
are reported to have been rounded up to gather in one spot | 
with their Identity Cards, and those who did not possess one. ' 
particularly Tamil youths, were taken away by the Security 
Forces and not heard of since ' 

Cases have been reported where Identity Cards were snal*l 
ched and destroyed, and then the youths taken away for noiiJ ' 
production of Identity Cards. 11 

Applicants for passports or other travel documents ar** 
reported as being turned away for not being able to product 
their Identity Cards. 

The full extent of the mischief caused by this machiavellian 
piece of legislation, particularly in the years after 1982, will ' 
not be known for some time TTie scenario is still unfolding,' 1 .' 
and reports are continuing to reach the international press and jl 
mass media which show that Identity Cards are being usedij 
against the Tamils as offensive weapons, no less lethal and 
destructive than rifles and machine guns. 

Even well-known personalities in public life and innocenj 
people on the roads are unable to move about freely on | 
legitimate business. By no stretch of anybody’s imagination i' 
could they be accused of being illegal immigrants from SoutM 
India. The mere fact of their being Tamils and not in possmI{ i 
S ion of Identity Cards is enough to be picked up by the Securl* ‘ 
ly Forces and subjected to persecution and harassment. To give 
two illustrations from the international press: j 

"The leader of the All-Ceylon Tamil Congress, Mr Kur 
Ponnampalam, was briefly detained by the Lankan ar 
on September 3, 1984. 

"Mr Ponnampalam, when returning with his wife from] 
Tirukoneswaran Temple in Trincomalee was stopped by the] 
Army. His car was subjected to a search and he was aske 
to produce his identity card. He said that he did not have 
his identity card in his possession but produced his wifels j 
card. The Army was not satisfied and Mr Ponnampala 
was taken to the Army camp at Trincomalee and later to 
the Police Station. After subjecting him to questioning, he 
was released. 
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"Mr Ponnampalam, a lawyer and leader of the Tamil Con¬ 
gress and son of the late Mr G. G. Ponnampalam, is not an 
unknown person. In spite of that fact, the action of the Ar¬ 
my on this occasion is typical of the harassment to which 
all Tamils are subjected day in and day out." * 

I he London magazine might have also added that Kumar Pon- 
iMiiipalam was only recently a Presidential candidate who con- 
iMled J.R. Jayawardene for the office of President of Ceylon. 
|l was an all-island election held only two years earlier in 1982. 
No Army personnel could have pleaded ignorance or that Pon- 
ftampalam was a suspected illegal immigrant from South India. 

Two senior civil servants in the Justice Department of the 
Government of Switzerland, Mr. Pete Hess and Mr Urs Hadom, 
were reported to have visited Ceylon in 1984 to study the situa- 
lliin there for the purpose of dealing with the Tamil refugee 
(iioblem in Switzerland. Writing about their report on the con- 
illlions which the Tamils face in their country, a British 
m>wspaper correspondent in Geneva reported: 

"Mr Pete Hess and Mr Urs Hadorn spent eight days on the 
island in August. Their 24-page report states that anyone 
without identity paper is picked up by security forces." ** 

No useful purpose will be served by my saying "I told you 

[ io" to those that are still alive out of that Federal Party leader- 
I ihip who helped to put this disastrous weapon into the hands 
^)l the Security Forces despite my warnings, nor do I feel any 
Measure from the fact that I have again been proved right. 
Nobody can derive any pleasure from the misery and suffer¬ 
ings of one's own people. But what is most deeply deplorable 
■ It, it was in the power of these Tamil leaders to have effective- 
I ly refused to give this weapon, and they wilfully rejected all 
I pleas to exercise that power. The people need not be going 
through all these sufferings. 

While deploring the leadership, it has also to be said that 
the people themselves are not without a share of responsibili¬ 
ty for their plight. Electorates have to be enlightened enough 
‘ and politically mature for the democratic process to function 
|t>eneficially. If this is lacking it is the people who suffer. If the 
fTamil electorates had been more vigilant and enlightened, 
' much of the suffering might have been avoided. But they 
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repeatedly endorsed (1970 and 1977 General Elections) whni 
the Federal Party leadership had done during their shortUveil 
honeymoon with the UNP and in their handling of the so- 
called constituent assembly. They never could get out of tha 
habit of swallowing platform rhetoric. The^' could never sei> 
through deceitful jargon even when warned. It is part of then 
character to be swept off the feet by substanceless alliterative 
rhetoric, it is a strange weakness in a highly literate people. 

Tliis weakness on the Tamil side, an ambition-ridden anil 
inept leadership and a politically immature electorate wet» 
very astutely taken advantage ol by a Mahavanisa-type 
Singhalese nationalism with an endemic hostility towardi 
everything Tamil. The result is the trauma which afflictk 
modern Ceylon. The Tamil struggle for an honourable ami 
equal place in the country has been taken away from the voter* 
and out of the hands of professional politicians who were in 
the habit of regarding Parliament as a career. 

The contribution from the Singhalese side is no lesai 
deplorable. Lacking in enlightened and farsighted statesman) 
ship, the Singhalese leaders were only interested in the pur¬ 
suit of power.They seemed to care little even for the well beind 
and economic prosperity of their own people-the Singhalese' 
youths rebellion 1971 was an inevitable consequence of this 
indifference. Whether it be inter-racial harmony, economic 
growth, full employment, industrial peace, a contented laboufi i 
etc., which alone can take a country on the road to progresa I 
and prosperity, they pursued policies without any considera*] 
tion for the effect on their own people. In the process they! 
destroyed the very foundations which sustain a prosperomJ 
nation. ^ 

If the Singhalese people themselves should become im*l 
poverished by the mis-govemment of their own leaders, there] 
is no way that the Tamils can do anything to mend it. At the j 
same time, there is no reason why the Tamil part of the coun-J 
try should share in that impoverishment through policies overa 
which they have no control. 1 

This was the general picture when I made the declaratiot|l 
in Parliament calling for Uie creation of a Tamil State in the I 
traditionally Tamil homeland in Ceylon. The circumstances in j 
which it was made will be discussed in the next chapter. j 
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CHAPTER 20 


A t long last the much-heralded and long-awaited Pro¬ 
posals for the establishment of District Councils were 
tabled in Parliament in a White Paper. 

The District Councils, it will be remembered, was the cen¬ 
tre piece in the DS-C Pact (though undefined) for the establish¬ 
ment of which the Tiruchelvam clique in the Federal Party 
leadership had been sitting through for more than three years, 
hopefully waiting like the parrot in the fable It was the prin- 
apal attraction with which they sold the Pact to the Party sup¬ 
porters in the country and justified their joining the 
(kivernmenl and accepting office From public platforms they 
raised the hopes of the people to believe that it was something 
big, and the future of the Tamils depended on it. They set so 
much store on it that they had refused to be deflect^ from 
Ihe Government even when the Government resorted to 
measures which made harmful encroachments into vital Tamil 
Interests. 

When eventually the White Paper spelt out the proposals 
in detail the whole thing turned out to be a damp squib con¬ 
cerning the main feature which was of interest to the Federal 
Party, viz., sharing administrative power and responsibility in 
the two Tamil Provinces. It was claimed that Tiruchelvam had 
a hand in drafting the White Paper scheme 
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It was a scheme for the whole country, that Is to say, it ajt 
plied to all the twenty-two administrative districts into which 
Ceylon is divided. There can therefore be nothing specially 
Tamil about it. 

Far from decentralizing the administration, the Proposal* 
envisaged transforming the twenty-two Kachcheris in the 
island into elected bodies (District Councils) with all the trap 
pings of a legislature - sans power and money. Like the existing 
Kachcheris, these Councils were to be directed and control! 
ed from Colombo by a Minister. Like the Kachcheris, their 
finances were to be allocated and received from Colombia Tlio 
Government Agents, answerable only to the Minister, were In 
be the chief executives of the Councils. In other words, tho 
District Councils were in effect the same old Kachcheris call 
ed by a diflerent name. 

Nothing could have been a greater betrayal of the DSC 
Pact, or a more calculated fraud on it, than this document. OI 
course, 1 cannot claim to know what transpired between 
Tiruchelvam and Esmond Wickremasinghe when they 
negotiated it and whether this was all they agreed ta The Pact 
itself contained only a nebulous reference to District Couii( 
cils as a means of decentralization of administration. But ihit 
was a parody of even the least that had been held out as the 
contemplated powers of the Councils. 

In my view, if it was merely a harmless exercise in ad' 
ministrative decentralization by a rehash of the KachchgrI 
machinery it would not have made much of a difference. Whal 
made it most obnoxious from the Tamil standpoint was its at 
tempt to introduce the Official Language of Singhala in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Northern and Eastern Provinces far more 
effectively than even the Official Language Act itself or the 
Tamil Language Regulations. 

The White Paper Proposals required the District Couneiji 
in the two Tamil Provinces to conduct their affairs in Tamil and 
Singhala. Even elected Local Government institutions at the 
village level, like Village Councils, Town Councils, etc., wouk^ 
have to work in Singhala and Tamil, making a mockery of local 
democracy at the lowest rung of the ladder. According to tin* 
White Paper, therefore, the Federal Party was agreeing to 


((induct the affairs of their District Councils in Jaffna, Man¬ 
nar, Vavuniya, Mullaitivu, Trincomalee, Batticaloa, Kalmunai, 
(itc., as well as those of all the Tamil Village Councils, Town 
Councils, etc. in Singhala and Tamil. 

It was a very cunning device on the part of the UNP 
Government. What they themselves could not do, thanks to 
Druchelvam, they were getting the Tamils themselves to en¬ 
force the Singhala Only Act in the Tamil Provinces. What a 
lall for a Party which had waged a "war" on the Galle Face 
tireen, in the Trincomalee March, before the Kachcheris and 
the umpteen number of Government Offices, and forced the 
( Government to a standstill for three months in the two Tamil 
I Provinces in its fight against the imposition of Singhala. 

The SLFP-LSSPCP coalition Opposition, on the other hand, 
rondemned the White Paper Proposals as paving the way lor 
a division and fragmentation of the country. They further rais- 
' Kl the usual cry that the UNP was trying to sell the Singhalese 
people to the Tamils, a cry that comes very handy to both the 
Singhalese camps for alternating use or rather abuse. To them 
II was again an excellent tool to play politics with. 

The White Paper was duly taken up for consideration in 
Parliament one day. The moment Mr. Speaker announced this 
ll(•m in the Order ftper.the entire Opposition got up and stag¬ 
ed a waUc-out in demonstration of their protest. One Opposi- 
IKiii Member, Prins Gunasekera, the soft-spoken and scxnalistic- 
iiiinded Member of Parhament for Habaraduwa, set fire to a 
mpy of the White Paper and hurled it into the well of the 
House on his way out of the Chamber. Such was the contempt 
Im the White Paper which we all on the Opposition side 
iliared, I for my own reasons and the rest for theirs. 

I stayed behind as I did not wish to miss that unique oppor- 
iiinity to proclaim the real Tamil viewpoint. So that, when I 
rose to speak the Opposition seats were all empty, and there 
lemained only the UNP and the Federal Party and Tamil Con- 
(iress Members on the Government Benches to listen to what 
I had to say. It was not only an occasion to declare that the 
l^hite Paper Proposals were totally unacceptable to the Tamils, 
-whatever the Federal Party may think of them, it was also an 
opportune moment to tell the Government and the country 
«i large that Singhalese Governments and political leaders 
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could no longer be trusted to honour their plighted word tc 
the Tamils, and that the two peoples have reached the partlnu 
Of ine ways. ^ v 

T>, p'®‘" *>as to be told. 

The DS-C Pact, despite the motivations on either side and its 
deficiencies even as an interim solution to the Tamil problenC 
was essenUally an agreement between the Singhalese and the 
Tami s to try and meet some of the grievances which were 
agitating the minds of the Tamil people at the time. To treat 
^ exercise in poliUcal opportunism for one 
^ party to get the better of another to capture powei^ 
and then to dump it as junk in utter disregard of the Tamil ele* 
ment, w^ the most indecent and grossest betrayal in national 
affairs. The Pact had served the UNP and the Singhalese peo* 
pie in general more than was expected of it, but on the Tamil 
side It was worse than a dead letter. The White Paper was the 

‘e o* Tamil hopes for an honourable peace 

with the Singhalese. 

There can be no doubt that the White Paper Proposals wer* 
a calculated repudiaUon and betrayal of the DS-C Pact without 
api^ari^ to be one. It made a show of implementing the 
District Counals part of the Pact, and yet it was no implemeik 
tation at all. A more cunning way to wriggle out of the obli^ 
tions of a solemn agreement was hard to imagine. ” 

And yet, it was not an isolated occurrence but followed a 
familiar pattern which had already been set. It was quite 
characteristic of Uie way in which in the long history of similaJ* 
attempts to reconcile Singhalese-Tamil differences agreement* 
were made and then unceremoniously broken by the 
Singhalese. That history spanned a penod of more than hall 
d ccniury. 

In the Nineteen Twenties Sir Ponnampalam Arunachalani. 
a Tamil laboured hard to bring all the splintered Sinqhale*! 
Mitica groupings and the Tamil associations under the u^ 
brella of ^e common national organization called the Ceylon 
Nation^ Congress to press for consUtutional reforms from the 
British Government on the undersUnding that the benefits ol 
the reforms w^d be shared by both the peoples in an equal 
^rtnerehiii When the Ume came to formulate demands, the 
Singhalese leaders went back on their undertaking and used 
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llieir majority in numbers to force the Tamils and the Congress 
president Sir P. Arunachalam to leave the Congress. 

A Singhalese delegation of prominent leaders went all Uie 
way to Jaffna to meet with Tamil leaders and negotiate for an 
agreed common demand to be presented to the British concer¬ 
ning the basis of legislative representaUon. The resulUnq 
agreement was called the "Mahendra Pact". It was repudiated 
In due lime by the Singhalese leaders on the ground that the 
name of their organization had since been changed into 
Ceylon National Congress and the agreement was no longer 
binding on the new name Congress • vide "Handbook of the 
( eylon National Congress" by S. W. R. D Bandaranaike 
Secretary of the Congress. 

Impor^nt leaders represenUng the pan-Singhalese Ceylon 
National Congress entered into a similar agreement with Sir 
iMnnampalam Ramanathan. leader of the Tamils, to be placed 
^lore the Royal Commission under the chairmanship of Lord 
lionoughmore which was due to visit Ceylon. While giving 
widence before the Commission, however, noting that the 
commissioners were inclined against the principle of com- 
Miunal representation, they went back on the agreement and 
old the Commission that they should not be held bound by 
1 that a^eement. It made the Commission to report to the Im- 
(lerial Government ^at they were not concerned with agree¬ 
ment between parties for communal representation - vide 
Report of the Donoughmore Commission. 

In the forties, after the conclusion of World War If, when 
ilie Soulbury proposals for a new Dominion Status type of Con- 
•litution were being opposed by the Tamils, and the British 
were insisting as a pre-condiUon that all the communiUes in 
llie island must accept the new scheme. Singhalese leaders in 
heir speeches in the legislature promised the Tamils to work 
the n^ scheme fairly and not to the detriment of the Tamils 
and pleaded with a credulous set of Tamil leaders to trust thoir 

'*11 '’®'P ‘ake advantage of the Brilisli 

o ler. The Tamil leaders trusted and voted for the ac < epi.m... 
ol the Soulbury scheme - vide Hansard of the State Couii. il 
debates. 1946. And then, when the first Prime Minn i. i iiiut. i 
the new scheme was negotiating with the Briti.sh to .nlv.iu. .t 
the Dominion Status into complete indepeiideiii ■- .imi iiiii 
British again insisted on a consensus ol all the ..... 












as a pre-condition, Prime Minister D. S. Senanayake made thr 
same promises on behalf of the Singhalese and persuaded • i 
friendly and trusting Tamil Minister in his Cabinet (C. Sun i 
tharalingam) to join in the unanimous request to the British. 
Suntharalingam trusted his friend, and Ceylon became fully 
independent. After independence all these promises were ! 
thrown to the four winds, and laws after laws were pushed ' 
through by the Singhalese-dominated Governments hitting the 
Tamils. 

In the Fifties, Prime Minister S W . R. D. Bandaranaike as 
representing the Singhalese entered into the B-C Pact with the 
Federal Party seeking to solve some of the Tamil grievance 
arising out of these laws. Within a few months he tore it up 
unilaterally at the behest of the Singhalese Buddhist clergy. 

In the Sixties, Sirimavo Bandaranaike and her SLFP-LSSrf I 
CP coalition partners sought the co-operation of the Federal I 
Party to defeat Dudley Senanayake's UNP minority Goverflj 
ment promising to implement the B-C Pact. After the defeat, 
and when she obtained an absolute Parliamentary majority 
which enabled her to govern on her own strength, she ignored | 
her promises to the Federal Party and her Government I 
resorted to more anti-Tamil measures. 1 

Then we have the last of the pacts in this series, the DS-C j 
Pact, and the last of the betrayals in the White Paper. ] 

Who can say that the Tamils in Ceylon have ever been wan¬ 
ting in a sincere desire and willingness to settle their disputa^ 
with the Singhalese by negotiation and dialogue? Who in the 
world would have gone for dialogues again and again in the 
face of betrayal after betrayal? ^ 

It is always a fashion to advise disputants to sit round a table ' 
and solve disputes by dialogue and discussion, and not to resoiK I 
to violent confrontation and wars. Whether in national A 
disputes or in international conflicts parties are being constant-M 
ly advised to avoid wars and to negotiate, while governmental 
continue to oppress, persecute, and even commit genocid&l J 

No doubt, it is a very salutary advice and a noble idealr 
quite often well-meaning, toa Nobody fights a war for the 
pleasure of it. But the trouble is, it has never been a pragmatic 
ideal, and never will be so long as governments being what 
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they are and the tyranny of the majority and armed might be¬ 
ing the ruling principle of democracy. Governments, the 
tironger of the disputing parties, never allow idealism to 
govern their attitudes nor altruism to influence their 
diplomacy. They rarely approach the negotiating table in the 
«pirit which the exercise requires for success. The weaker is 
|i>fl to its own devices to shake off tyranny and oppression. 

If the weaker side Ustened to this idealistic advice and 
waited till the end of time for a solution to its problems there 
would have been no wars of independence. If the American 
colonies of George Ilf's England listened to such advice and 
continued to be governed by England and to pay taxes to 
Fngland without representation in the Parliament at 
Westminster, there would have been no American War of In- 
ilependence, no American Declaration of Independence, and 
(here would be no United States of America today. By a queer 
< oincidence, under President J..R. Jayawardene's Government, 
Ihe Tamil people inhabiting their own homeland in Ceylon are 
being advised by well-meaning friends, including the United 
Sidles of America, to continue to be governed by the 
Singhalese Government in Colombo and to pay taxes to Col¬ 
ombo without representation in Ceylon's Parliament in 
f'olomba 

Dudley Senanayake’s treatment of the DS-C Pact left no 
room to doubt that the Tamil problem could never be solved 
^ by dialogue No Singhalese leaders could be trusted to honour 
any agreement conducive to an honourable co-existence of the 
Singhalese and the Tamils in a unified Ceylon. None of them 
■ould ever be statesmen enough to rise above Singhalese ultra- 
nationalism's insatiable thirst for complete and total domina¬ 
tion and create the necessary climate to make such honourable 
co-existence possible. 

When, therefore, 1 was addressing the House on the White 
Paper Proposals for District Councils, 1 traced the history of 
Ihe ill-fated pacts between the Tamils and the Singhalese and 
fold my listeners within and outside the House that never 
again would the Tamils want to have any more pacts. Let the 
D S-C agreement be the last pact, and the last betrayal. My 
speech was constantly interrupted by Prime Minister Dudley 
^nanayake and J. R. Jayawardene. They belonged to the UNP, 
and it was not difficult to understand their reaction. What was 
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rather incongruous were the interruptions from a Tamil M. I*, 
in the House. S. M. Rasamanickam of the Federal Parly. 

Turning to my erstwhile colleagues of the Federal Party, 

I urged them to abandon the District Councils Proposals and 
to give up any hope they may have to get their Pact im 
plemented in the letter and spirit in which it was entered inta 
I also appealed to them not to take on the task of enforcing 
the Singhala Only Act in the Tamil Provinces. 

Finally, I made the declaration that it was now time for the 
Tamil people to wake up and re-establish the ancient Tamil 
State in their hereditary homeland in Ceylon’s north and east 
which they lost to the European colonial powers. I issued an 
earnest call to the Tamil-speaking people to strive hard and 
struggle lor the establishment of the Tamil State, since that 
alone would ensure their continued existence as a respectSd T ] 
and distinct people in Ceylon and preserve and protect their i11 
glorious cultural heritage, language and religions. Only then ; ' 
would the Tamil-speaking people be able to live in an equally 
free State in their part ol the island on terms of amity and 
friendship and absolute equality with the Singhalese State and 
the Singhalese people. 

My call lor a free Tamil State did not imply that the Tamili [ 
have any animosity towards the Singhalese people in general. 
They have no feelings other tlian sincere sentiments of friend¬ 
ship and fraternal feelings towards their Singhalese 
neighbours. What they resented and what they will not ! 
tolerate was the attempt on the part of the Singhalese politi- , 
cians and Governments to exercise dominion over them under ■n 
the cloak of democracy. I| 

There was nothing new about the idea. Long before me. Sir 11 
Ponnampalam Ramanathan had predicted the possibility. In his f * 
last memorable speech in the old Legislative Council before ij 
an audience of British Officials and Singhalese leaders, he I 
warned that in view of the British attempt to betray the trusl| | I 
reposed in them by the Tamils by their partisan attitude and I I 
the Singhalese leaders' transparent manoeuvres and intriguiH^ 
to gain complete dominion, a cry for Tamil separation would | 
one day become inevitable. He was voicing his opposition to ; 
tlie Dounghmore Commission's proposals for reforms towards 
self-government. In the course of it he was also condemning 
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tlie shortsighted intrigues of the Singhalese leaders and war¬ 
ning them of the possible consequences. 

More recently C. Suntharalingam had been toying with the 
idea from public platforms, in somewhat non-committal 
’l>eeches. 

What was novel about my declaration is, it was the first 
lime a positive and emphatic call for the establishment of a 
Iree Tamil State was ever made in Parliament. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it reflected the thinking of a whole new 
generation which was getting frustrated and losing all hope, 
which was beginning to be genuinely apprehensive about the 
future of the Tamil-speaking people in Ceylon. It conveyed a 
message of hope to a long-suffering people, and infused a feel¬ 
ing of confidence that they were not without a remedy against 
the imperialist-style outlook of Singhalese Governments. 

I knew that the whole world would laugh at me and I would 
be ridiculed, but 1 was not concerned with what the world 
thought. So did the world laugh at Theodore Herzl and 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah. By world, one only refers to the 
iimntelligem and the unthinking part of it. The intelligent and 
lliinking part does not laugh but pauses to think about the cir- 
(-iimstances and the inevitability of a particular development 
III the affairs of a country and about the possibility ol that 
development proving to be the right course. 

As I had foreseen, 1 did not have to wait long for my share 
ol ridicula Tlie then Deputy Speaker of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, M. Sivasithamparam, and 1 happened to be travelling 
in the same train back to Jaffna after my speech on the White 
I’aper. He asked me; ■ What is this separate Tamil state you 
are talking about. Sir? If their Navy’s H. M. Cy. S Wijaya lakes 
up position oft Kayts or Kankesanturai and fires ten shells, 
wont your Tamil state sink to the bottom of the Indian Ocean?" 
Indeed, the ridinile has now turned out to be an intelligent an¬ 
ticipation ol w hat was to happen. Sixteen years later, in 1984, 
the Ceylon Navy's gunboats did shell the coastal villages from 
off Kankesanturai. Only the Jaffna Peninsula still continues 
to hold its battered head above the waters of the Indian Ocean, 
thanks to the intrepid fighters of Vadamaradchi. And 
Sivasithamparam has since become president ol the Tamil 
United Liberation Front, a parliamentary parly ol sorts supposed 
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to be working for a Tamil slate. It is not suggested that pollii 
dans should not change their opinions, except that it is llu- 
trusting Tamil people in general who suffer loss of life, liiiili 
and property and pay a heavy price for the lack of sincerity, 
integrity and farsightedness in politics on the part of then 
leaders. 

The need for a Free State to protect the Tamil-speaking p<*ii 
pie was far too urgent to pay heed to any possible laughter m 
ridicule, the leaders whom the people trusted had betrayed 
them, and 1 felt that no time should be lost to appeal to tin- 
patriotism and inborn intelligence and con.mon sense of the 
Tamil people and call on them to wake up and bestir 
Uiemselves in lime to achieve the goal. 

1 am glad that the Tamil country has taken it up. and « 
strong and meaningful struggle is being seriously carried on 
toward that end. 1 have not the slightest doubt that the Tamil 
stale will be a reality in the not-too-distant future. It is to b* 
hoped that the people will carry on the struggle with a singli- 
minded devotion to the objective without flagging and without 
wavering. 

Not long after the debate on the District Councils White 
Paper.Tlruchelvam left the Cabinet. The Federal Party also 
withdrew from Dudley Senanayake’s Government. 

Whether Tiruchelvam left of his own accord or was asked 
to leave and for what reason is difficult to say. The stated 
reason may not necessarily even be the truth. Tiruchelvam 
claimed it was because of his differences with the Prime 
Minister over some Hindu rights to perform funerary rites al 
a Hindu Temple in Trincomalee. It will always remain an open 
question whether a Minister, who had clung to his office like [ 
a leech when far more momentous Tamil interests and vital' 
rights were being eroded, would have quit on a comparatively 
trivial issue like this. 

Tiruchelvam's quitting office, or the reason for it, is of no 
consequence or of interest. What is more important is that the 
Federal Party at long last realized the great blunder they had 
committed. Tfiey broke off from what had proved to be a most 
calamitous and costly partnership with the UNP. Though the 
four years of that partnership had been the cause of some ir¬ 
reparable and lasting damage to the Tamil nation in Ceylon. 
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'lie. Iielated wisdom was al least a welcome development. They 
'ossed over to the Opposition in Parliament where they nght- 
. belonged and took their seats beside me in the Opposition 
r.i Mches. 

Nothing more was heard of the While Paper on Proposals 
I'll District Councils for the duration of Dudley Senanayake's 
iiivernment. It was shelved for good. With it was also buried 
III* D S-C Pact in traditional style. Like the genie (velhalam) 
:n I he Tamil tale, both the UNP and the FP, after performing 
- .pectively their allotted (asks, climbed back on their respec- 
Ivc branches of the thorny tree • the UNP going into a lem- 
i"iiary eclipse because of a Singhalese electorate unable to 
■*|ipreciate the importance of what they had done, and the FP 
rllinbing back to Federalism and Parity of Status for Singhalese 
iiM(l Tamil languages because of a Tamil electorate ever prone 
III lie votaries of platform rhetoric. 

There was another duty which 1 felt called upon to perform 
when Parliament was nearing the end of its term and the 
||•deral Party was in the Opposition. It merits recalling here 
iiecause of the lesson it imparts of how petty personal 
-inimosities among elected representatives can harmfully af- 
I'lCt weighty matters of public interest. 

II was sometime before the Federal Party’s quitting the 
(iovemment that the Tamil Public Servants who had refused 

E j learn Singhala were dismissed from Government Service as 
iscussed in a previous chapter. It was done with the ac¬ 
quiescence of Minister Tiruchelvam. and the Federal Party was 
thus a party to the dismissal. Perhaps because of this reason 
there was not much of a protest which was articulate enough 
lo make any impression in the Tamil country or to bring home 
to the Tamil people, not only the injustice caused to the 
ilisniissed individuals, but the implications of the action to 
future generations. I decided to force a debate in Parliament 
III! the matter. 

I introduced a Motion of Address lo the Governor-General 
condemning the Government for perpetrating racial 
discrimination in the Public Services by dismissing three Public 
Servants, namely, Pathmanathan, Sureiidranathan and 
Kulamam, lor the reason that they were Tamils. It is a well- 
known Parliamentary procedure, but it required a seconder 
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besides the mover. I relied on the Tamil M. P.s'sense of duly 
they owed the Tamil people to second the Motion and force 
a debate. 

However, when I moved the Motion of Address it failed to 
provoke a debate for want of a seconder. None of the Tamil 
M. Ks rose to second the Motion even though they were all 
present in the House in full strength. No explanation has evei 
been given for this unpardonable, shall we say, indifference, 
if it was not a calculated hostility to the subject of the Motion. 

It is a recognized Parliamentary tradition to get up and for¬ 
mally second a motion for purposes of discussion even though 
the seconder is opposed to the subject matter of the motion ,1 
Several friendly Singhalese M. P.s, prominent among them be-J 
ing Mudiyanse Tennakoon, the kind-hearted and sympathetic 
Member of Parliament for Nikawaretiya, told me afterwards that lli|l 
they known that the Tamil M. Ps would be so unconcemef^ 
about a matter that affected the Tamils themselves they would 
have made it a point to be present in the House and seconded 
my Motion. 

Tlie Federal Party M. P.s must have had their own reasons 
lor their attitude. Perhaps they were still smarting under the 
trauma of defeat to think of doing the right thing or perform¬ 
ing a public duty. Perhaps they had feelings of revenge toward* 
me in a personal way. Or, it may be they felt awkward and 
ashamed because the Motion by impiication condemned th* 
Federal Party equally. Whatever the reason might have been, 

I was not a little surprised when I was told some time later that 
Chelvanayakam had said, when confronted by a friend, that 
he would have seconded the Motion if I had asked him, thiu 
giving a jiersonal slant to our Parliamentary duties and our 
obligations to the Tamil people. 

The breakaway of the Federal Party exposed the Govern 
ment to the risk of being defeated at any moment. But thert 
was no need to wait to face any such eventuality. Parliamett 
in any case was nearing the end of its term. So it was dissolv¬ 
ed, and the country went for another General Election early 
in 1970. 

The new trend of the Party leadership had driven away a 
large number of strong and sincere believers in the true ideals 
of the old Federal Party. They had all been patriotic minded 
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and very active workers in the Tamil cause. They all became 
despirit^, frustrated, hopeless, and without any sense of direc¬ 
tion. With my leaving the Federal Party some more came out. 
We all got together to form a new loose group, and met fre¬ 
quently to consider the need for a sincere movement to 
counter the false leadership of the Federal Party and lead the 
Tamil people to complete freedom. 

This group no longer believed in federalism as a solution 
to tlie Tamil problem. Even at that time, in 1969, the group was 
convinced of the utter impossibility for the Tamils to co-exist 
in any type of political association with the Singhalese It, 
therefore, proposed that the new movement should set the 
ideal of a completely free Tamil State before the people and 
lead them towards its achievement. 

The new organization, TAMILAR SUYADCHI 
KAZHAKAM, was accordingly inaugurated in 1969 with a 
free and self-governing Tamil State in Ceylon as its objective 
It visualized a Constitution for the Tamil State on the model 
of the British Statute of Westminster. The same Sovereign and 
Queen would be the head of state for the new Tamil State as 
she already was for the rest of Ceylon. The Tamil State would 
thus have a status similar to that of Canada, Australia or New 
Zealand. 

ft seemed at the time of the inauguration of the Suyadchi 
Kazhakam that this concept would be a reasonable scheme 
under which the two races could co-exist peacefully in their 
respective ancient homelands in Ceylon as free and equal 
peoples, respecting each other's independence, and with 
treaties for mutual defence and the defence of the whole coun¬ 
try. Since then, however, events have completely changed the 
picture. 

A series of Illegalities started by the Government that was 
elected at the General Election of 1970-experiments with con¬ 
stitutions in utter disregard of the fact of the Tamil people in 
Ceylon, an unprecedented contempt for the rule of law, bla¬ 
tant violations of human rights, a despotism that is totally alien 
to the democratic system-all these combined to give rise to 
<1 Tamil uprising that the country had never known in its 
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ircenl history. It is something which is contrary to Tamil 
t.ilure If it is a fact today, it could only have been generated 
^ having been driven to the wall. 

The resentment against Singhalese domination has. of 
nmrse, been building up over a period of years ever since the 
ti( dish left. These acts of misgovemment only helped to burst 
Itio banks of patience It is important to remember that a new 
ili'neration of Tamil Youth has come into being and taken over 
« generation which has never met its Singhalese counterpart 
•'ither in the classrooms or on the playing fields. They were 
ileliberately kept apart by Government policy, and the in¬ 
evitable result then is confrontations and uprisings. 

I ceased to be a Member of Parliament after the 1970 Elec- 
lii.ii. I was therefore not a participant in the events which led 
the Tamil Uprising. A brief analysis is all that is possible in 
ilie circumstances. We shall attempt it in the next and last 
rtiapters of this book. 
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CHAPTER 21 


C olebrook in 1833 and Tirucljelvam in 1965 mark the two 
extremities ol the period of time, a century and one 
third, which saw the sowing of the seeds for the post 
colonial revival of the historical Singhalese quest for the ex¬ 
ercise ol dominion over the Tamils,the one marking the begin¬ 
ning of the process and the other its fruition. 

Before Colebrook Ceylon was never one politically. The 
Dutch ruled the Tamil Kingdom of Jaffna in the north and east 
of the island and Uie Singhalese Kingdom of Kotte in the 
maritime provinces in the west as two seperate entities for a 
little more than a century, and before them from about 1621 
the Portuguese had ruled in a like manner. The second 
Singhalese Kingdom of Kandy in central Ceylon still held out 
as an independent nation ruled by a dynasty of rulers having 
strong South Indian Tamil connection. The question of any 
aspirations for dominion, therefore, did not arise. | 

The annexation of the Kandyan Kingdom by the British in 
1815, and the political unification of the three kingdoms info 
one Ceylon by Colebrook in 1833, changed the scenario com¬ 
pletely in favour of the Singhalese. British rule ol the whole 
island as one colony inevitably led to a mixing of the popula¬ 
tion and political institutions in course of time. The stage w.i» 
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thus set for a revival of the old Singhalese ambition for domina¬ 
tion ol the Tamils which had lain dormant during the Por¬ 
tuguese and the Dutch occupation and the first hundred years 
of British rule. 

That Colebrook of the nineteenth century and 
Tiruchelvam in the twentieth played an almost identical role 
in making it possible for the Singhalese to achieve their ambi¬ 
tion is one of the most stinging ironies in the history of modem 
Ceylon. It is possible that this result may not have been a 
calculated one by either of them, but, in retrospect, they can¬ 
not escape being seen as the instruments which brought it 
about in their respective times, the one in the service of his 
country and the other oblivious of the conflict of interest in 
the role he played. 

Colebrook jumbled the peoples ol the three ancient 
Kingdoms together and pooled them into a hotch-potch, 
thereby laying the foundation for a future counting of heads 
and vesting the Singhalese majority with the potential for 
dominant political power. A century and a half later 
Tiruchelvam rounded it off by taking the Federal Party into 
a coalition government with the pan-Singhalese United Na¬ 
tional Party, thereby giving a fresh lease of life to a dying 
Singhalese anti-Tamil political party and providing added 
momentum to the most diehard and reactionary elements 
among the Singhalese. What is far more tragic is the effect this 
action had in reducing the Federal Party into a moribund move¬ 
ment, a Party which had emerged as the first and only effec¬ 
tive Tamil resistance to the Singhalese juggernaut in the entire 
period of a century and a third. Its militancy, though 
iion-violent, was the only Tamil force which the Singhalese 
feared because it did not let them govern in peace. 

Colebrook at least could claim to have served his country 
and government well with his proposals for a unified ad- 
- ministration and an efficient system of tax collection at a time 
(when his country was commencing the rule of a newly con¬ 
quered colony. He could not have foreseen that the empire he 
'was helping to build would come to an end in the manner it 
(lid. The Tamils of his time were so unsophisticated and 
^medieval that they could not have known any other method 
^ot resistance except to take up the sword and fight-and perish 
it the receiving end of the foreigners’ fire-arms, as did the 
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brave Pandara Vanniyan and other Chieftains of the Vanni. J I 
They were a conquer^ people. In their scramble for survival, * 
what plans were being made by the conqueror to rule them 
would have been the least to agitate their minds, an ignorant 
simple folk in 1833 with none to guide them in the ways of 
western politics. 

The same cannot be said of Tiruchelvam on the other hand. 

He was a highly educated man of the Twentieth Century and 
a professional, profoundly knowledgeable in the ways ol 
modern statecraft and politics. He had all the intellectual at¬ 
tainments and qualifications to serve his countrymen well 
when he made his entry into Tamil politics. Maybe, he was not 
a people's leader and never experienced the impact of the 
Tamil people's aspirations in the sense that he had never sought 
or faced elections to have himself chosen as a people's elected 
representative. But he represented the Federal Party, the 
acknowledged sole voice of the Tamil people. The people look¬ 
ed to hrm to have an intelligent understanding of Singhales|^ 
stratagems and to provide them with farsighted and patriotic ■ 
leadership to guide them clear of all pitfalls. ) 

Instead, Tiruchelvam and the Federal Party fell into the j 
snares of Singhalese machinations. That is the story of the 
1965 General Election and after. We have already seen the 
disastrous consequences. The Federal Party was no more the 
resistance movement of the Tamils that it once was. 

But this is not all, the worse was yet to come. It came when 
Sirimavo Bandarandike got together a so-called constituent 
assembly in the wake of the 1970 General Election. It is a safe 
guess that the constituent assembly idea is an offspring ol the 
under-cover intrigues and the clandestine political wheelinu I 
and dealing around the 1965 General Election. The idea wa» ■ 
probably conceived in the circumstances and atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding Tiruchelvam's taking the Federal Party into the UNP 
camp and thwarting Sirimavo Bandaranaike's Prime Ministerial 
chances. The SLFP-LSSP-CP alliance, conceivably, made up 
their minds to make an assault on the power of the Tamil 
strength in the constitutional framework. The vow-takimi 
ritual at the Vihare Maha Devi statue could have fuelled thiil 
determination. Even then, it is possible that their plans had noi 
taken any definite shape. 
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Another development in the constitutional field, however, 
must have clinched matters for them and driven them to decide 
on the constituent assembly idea. 

About this time the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil in London handed down two judgements which had a far- 
reaching effect on the interpretation of Ceylon's 1948 Con¬ 
stitution in force. The decisions provoked the ire of the power, 
conscious Singhalese leaders and pricked their pride. Both 
decisions were concerned with the interpretation of Article 
29 of the Constitution. 

The leaders were aware that Article 29 laid down certain 
restrictions on the law-making powers of Parliament. Never¬ 
theless, they had trusted on the special procedure prescribed 
In the very same Article for amendment of the Constitution, 
that is, upon a certification by the Speaker that an amendment 
has been passed by a two-thirds majority in the House of 
Representatives. 

It had therefore been thought that Ceylon's Parliament was 
a sovereign and supreme legislature. The Privy Council now 
tilled in the two judgements that it is not so sovereign and 
supreme, after all. 

The decisions were in two cases arising out of laws enacted 
during Sirimavo Bandaranaike's 1960-1965 Government. That 
Government had rushed through Parliament two pieces of has¬ 
ty legislation which affected the judiciary and the administra¬ 
tion of justice. They had nothing to do with minority rights or 
discriminatory legislation. One law was concerned with ap- 

I pointment of Bribery Tribunals and tbe other was to deal with 
suspects in an alleged attempted coup. Both were impugned in 
the two cases on the ground that they were in violation of the 
Constitution and therefore ultra-vires of Parliament. 

The two cases went up in appeal to the Privy Council which 
was the highest court of Appeal at the time The Judges of the 
I Judicial Committee made a very exhaustive and learned 
! analysis of the scope and effect of Article 29 for the purpose 
111 Their Lordship's Judgements. 

I have already discussed this Article 29 in some of the 
previous chapters. Nevertheless, in view of the bearing on the 
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proposed constituent assembly, I may be excused lot 
repeating what it is all about. 

Ceylon's Parliament consisted ol the Sovereign and tlie two 
Houses ol Parliament, namely, the Senate and the House ol 
Representatives. It was not a sovereign legislature in the sense, 
unlike the British Parliament at Westminster, it was creature 
of the Constitution. It was established under the provisions of 
the 1948 Constitution, and derived its law-making powers from 
that Constitution. This law-making power was woven into and 
formed part of the fabric of the general scheme of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

The corner-stone on which the scheme of the ConstitutiOil^ 
rested was the well-recognized constitutional principle ol 
separation of the state's three main powers, viz., legislative, ex¬ 
ecutive. and judicial. Accordingly, under this Constitution: 

|a| Legislative power was vested in Parliament; 

(b) Executive power was vested in a Cabinet of Minis 
answerable to Parliament; and 

(c| Judicial power was vested in the Judiciary, 

The independence of the judiciary to exercise judicial powei j 
without political control or interference was ensured by thej 
requirement that Supreme Court Judges could not be remov-| 
ed from office except on impeachment in Parliament and byT 
vesting control of the minor judiciary in an independew 
Judicial Service Commission consisting of Supreme Court! 
Judges. 

Article 29 spelled out in sub-section (1) the legislative’ 
power of Parliament in the most comprehensive language 
(almost identical with the wording in most written constitu¬ 
tions!: 'Parliament shall have power to make laws for the i 
peace, order, and good government of Ceylon.’ By sub-sectioi^ I 
(2) and the rest of the Article this power was made subject to | 
two types of limitation and restriction: ' 

(a) Any law which discriminated against any community j 
or religion- that is, a law which conferred a benefit or 
advantage on one community or religion but not on Ihfl 
others, or which made one community or religion 
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subject to a disability or disadvantage but not the others 
- was declared void by the Constitution itself. This was 
an absolute and emphatic prohibition. 

(b) The provisions of the Constitution may be amended, but 
only if the amendment were passed by a two-thirds ma¬ 
jority in the House of Representatives. 

This Article, therefore, was supposed to contain the much- 
flaunted safeguards for the minorities. The Soulbury Commis¬ 
sioners were satisfied that by this provision they were ensur¬ 
ing the protection of the minorities and, because of it, they 
rejected the Tamil demand for balanced representation in the 
legislature 

The Singhalese leaders agreed to this limitation when they 
accepted the Soulbury proposals. But there is no doubt that 
they had mental reservations when they showed enthusiasm 
lor the proposals. 'They would seem to have laid much store 
on the amending jiower contained in Article 29. 

As time passed, it became abundantly clear that they were 
waiting for an opportune moment when a Government would 
be in a jmsitlon to command a two-thirds majority in the House 
of Representatives. They would then invoke the amending 
power and either do away with the entire Article 29 keeping 
only sub-section (I) or amend it suitably by incorporating some 
provision that would fortify the dominant and privileged posi¬ 
tion of the Singhalese people under the guise of the democratic 
principle of rule-by-majority decision. 

The Privy Council decisions intervened to upset the apple¬ 
cart. The earlier ol the two cases, I beUeve, was decided in 
1964. It is the case of The Bribery Commissioner vs. Ranas- 
tnghe in which the issue was the constitutionality or other¬ 
wise of a law to establish Bribery Tribunals. Bribery Tribunals 
were special courts of law for the trial and punishment of per¬ 
sons charged with bribery and corruption. The law was pass¬ 
ed by a simple majority in the House of Representatives. The 
Privy Council ruled that establishing these Tribunals was in 
llie exercise of the judicial jiower ol the state wliich, under the 
Soulbury scheme of separation of state powers, was not vested 
in Parliament. The state's judicial power was vested in the 
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judiciary by a charter of Justice from the Sovereign in the wake 
of the Colebrook unification of the three conquered territoriee 
into a single Crown Colony in 1833. Parliament which derhr« | | 
ed all its powers only under the Constitution was not corapfr'J {| 
tent, therefore, to take away that power from the judicial^ 
except by amending the Constitution in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in Article 29. The Bribery Tribunals law ' 
was accordingly declared ultra vires of Pariiament. 

The other case was decided about two years later. It is the 
case of Liyanage and others vs The Queen out of a Criminal 
Law Act passed by Parliament to deal with suspects in an alleg¬ 
ed attempted coup d'etat during Mrs. Bandaranaike's 1960-1965 I 
Government. This Act vested the Minister of Justice wiili j 
powers exclusively belonging to the judiciary. The Privy Coun* | 
cil declared it also ultra vires of Parliament on the sami* 
reasoning. 

The issue in both cases, it would thus be noted, was only 
the question whether the impugned laws were within the 
power of Parliament to make If the Privy Council Judgements 
had been confined to a mere finding on that issue, perhapf 
they might not have roused the ire and peevish resentment of 
the Singhalese leaders as they did. 

What really caused the wild flutter in the dovecotes ol 
power in Colombo was the further most emphatic and uni- 
quivocal pronouncement in the earlier case of The Bribery 
Conunissioner vs. Ranasinghe on the restricted scope of tlm 
law-making powers of Parliament. It was this pronouncement 
which shattered all their dreams of absolute power and com 
plete dominion. 

Analysing the law-making powers of Parliament as contalfl^^ 
ed in Article 29 of the Constitution, their Lordships of tli" 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council pronounced as then 
considered opinion that the limitations contained in Sub 
section (2) paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (d) constituted an ah 
solute prohibition of all discriminatory legislation against any 
of the communities and were entrenched provisions whli li 
cannot be altered or amended even by having recourse to llm 
amending procedure prescribed in that Article The provisiow 
of sub-section (2) paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (d), said Thelt 
Lordships, 
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"represent the solemn balance ol rights between the 
citizens ol Ceylon, the fundamental condition on which in¬ 
ter se they accepted the Constitution, and these are 
therefore unalterable under the Constitution." 

This interpretation of the 1948 Constitution, coming as it 
(lid from the highest Tribunal of Appeal, certainly seemed to 
lend justification to the Soulbury Commissioners' thinking that 
the Article 29 which they were writing into the Constitution 
would provide a safeguard for the minorities. If applied to the 
Kodeeswaran case appeal then awaiting disposal before the 
Privy Council it was almost certain that the Official Language 
Act of 1956, which made the language of the Singhalese com¬ 
munity alone as the sole official language of Ceylon to the 
disadvantage and in discrimination of the Tamil-speaking com¬ 
munities, would have been pronounced violative of this entren¬ 
ched provision and declared void. 

There were people in legal circles in Colombo who look 
the view that this pronouncement on the entrenched provi¬ 
sions of Article 29 was not binding on judges in future cases 
because it was in the nature ol what in legal parlance is called 
an obiter dictum, that is. an expression of an opinion by the 
way in the course of a judgement, and not a finding on which 
the determination of the issue in the case rested. But the more 
experienced and astute lawyer members in the SLFP-LSSP-CP 
alliance knew belter. The forthright and unequivocal nature 
ol the pronouncement by a Bench of very eminent Judges 
made it clear that it was more than certain to be followed by 
the Judges of the Judicial Committee who could be hearing 
Kodeeswaran's appeal. Unless the appeal was prevented from 
being heard by the Privy Council It was going to undo all the 
Singhalese gains which the Singhala Only law had earned and 
|iui the clock back. Not only that, it was going to be a perma¬ 
nent obstacle to all their future plans. 

And so, never an opportunity was missed by prominent 
Members of the SLFP-LffiP-CP Opposition during the entire 
lifetime of the 1965-1970 Pariiament to denounce the 
"undemocratic* fetters of Article 29. They were never tired of 
declaring that they would do away with this "obnoxious" pro¬ 
vision of the law at the very first opportunity they gel. Arti¬ 
cle 29 was not the only offending culprit. The Constitution as 
a whole was a standing shame. They talked about Uie indignity 
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ol having to be governed under a British-given (not that the> 
had forgotten it was the draft of their own Board of Ministern 
but It was convenient to ignore it since it had served their pin 
posel Constitution: it militated against the sovereignty, the 
Singhalese people; not only it imposed fetters on that 
sovereignty, it even obstructed the cultural development of thi 
people and impeded the progress of the country. They would 
have to ilevise a way to give themselves a brand new constllii 
lion Iree Irom the shackles of the British-given Constitution 

It was in pursuance ol this line of thinking that the consll 
tueni assembly idea was conceived as the brainchild of the 
SLFP-LSSF-CP alliance. In formulating their plans for such an 
assembly the constitutional law pundits in the alliance could 
not have been unaware ol the legal obstacles. They must In- 
taken to have examined the proposition from all angles. 

They must have known that a constituent assembly would 
have no legal or constitulional standing. The Constituent 
Assemhiy ol India which gave the people their present Coti 
stitution was set up in pursuance ol the Declaration of Indian 
Independence, and the several Constituent Assemblies In 
France had a legal basis. To copy them in the situation in whii li 
Ceylon found itself was an absurdity. They must have know n 
that theirs was a device to do something which was prohibilisl 
by the Law ol the Constitution as interpreted by the Priv\ 
Council and would be declared a nullity by any free and in 
dependent judicial tribunal. Of course, it is a well-known prin 
ciple of law that what cannot be done directly according to the 
law cannot be done in an indirect way. So. what of it? Evident 
ly the SLFP-LSSP-CP alliance leaders (and lawyers) were not 
worried about these nice questions of legality and constitii- 
tionality. 

What, after all. is legality? It is merely an abstract concept 
In practical terms the concept of legality, or the rule of law aa 
it is (.ailed in civilized societies, has no meaning unless there 
are sanctions to back it. Even courts of law are no more thati 
intermediary institutions in the process of applying sanction* 
toenlorce the rule of law. In the ultimate analysis it is the state'* 
police and armed forces which are the real sanctions. So long 
as a government is in command ol these instruments of sanr 
tions it can, if so minded, resort to any number of illcgalitle* 
short of publicly flouting courts of law,, if the government i* 
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sensitive to international gaze and scrutiny. The alliance 
lawyers were well aware that an independent judiciary would 
he the only bulwark against such illegalities by governments 
and that was precisely why the Soulbury Commissioners had 
jireserved the principle of separation of powers in their scheme 
ol the 1948 Constitution and kept the judiciary out of political 
control. But they had no time to waste over such considera¬ 
tions. Tlieir determination to strip the Tamils and other 
minorities of the p<wer which that Constitution gave them was 
far too overpowering for any such considerations. 

In all the alliance's plans to give birth to the constituent 
assembly and to tamper with the lawful Constitution, 
therefore, the Privy Council loomed in the distance as the big¬ 
gest obstacle. As long as the right of appeal to the Privy Coun- 
■ il remained the constituent assembly and its creations would 
not be able to survive even a minute's scrutiny by that august 
Tribunal. The decision in the case of The Bribery Commis¬ 
sioner vs. Ranasinghe has made that quite plain. Not only that, 
equally compulsive was the need to save the Singhala Only law. 
Kodeeswaran's appeal case (which had been partly decided by 
llie Privy Council in his favour and sent back to the Ceylon 
Supreme Court for further hearing) must be prevented from 
going back to the Privy Council at any cost. This question. 
Ihus, appears to have been given priority in their plans. 

Judging from the nature of the constitution eventually 
churned out by the constituent assembly and their legislative 
programme.the SLFP-LSSP-CP alliance would appear to have 
paid little attention to anything else other than the legal 
aspects of their constitutional exercise and their effects vis-a- 
vis the Tamils and the minority communities. Either from an 
enthusiasm to achieve something spectacular or from a lack 
111 capacity or forethought to look far ahead they do not ap¬ 
pear to have given any thought to the necessity to provide for 
possible situations that may arise among Singhalese political 
elements inter se. As subsequent events would show, Sirimavo 
bandaranaike and her alliance became the first victims of their 
own exercise. There is an interesting story in Hindu Mythology 
which best illustrates Mrs Bandaranaike's efforts and fate. 

Bhasma Asura was one of the patriarchs of the Asura clan 
endowed with supernatural powers. He was a mighty warrior 
.iiid had enslaved all the Devas. In his supreme arrogance and 
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boundless ambition, he conceived the idea of usurping Siva 
(Hindu word for Almighty God) and becoming Lord ol the 
Universe He performed penance invoking Siva for a boon. 
Relenting to the severe austerity of the penance Siva appearetf 
before him in human form and asked what he wanted. Bhasio^. 
Asura asked to be blessed with the power that whosoever's head 
he touchedwith his hand would be blown to smithereens. The 
boon was readily granted. Bhasma Asura wanted to test it on 
the head ol Siva himself to see whether the power was effec¬ 
tive, and stepped forward to touch Siva's head. Siva took to his 
heels and ran for dear life. He ran to Vishnu and begged for 
help. Vishnu assumed the form of a lovely damsel with divine 
beauty and took her position in the path of Bhasma Asura. The 
latter on seeing her lost his head, forgot about his test, and ran 
forward to seize her in his arms. "Tut. tut, wait," said the girl, 
"let us first dance a duet together. If I find you imitating me j 
exactly as 1 d<^ step for step, movement for movement, gesturaf 
for gesture, 1 will then yield to your desires." The foolish Asura [I 
agreed and the dance began. She danced and swirled and rais- j[ 
ed her right hand little by little and held it over her head, and 
Bhasma Asura did the same The girl then slowly brought down 
her hand and touched her head. Bhasma Asura followed suit 
and touched his head. Bang, burst his head into little bits. 


Idling was the campaign that the UNP-FP Government had 
done nothing to ease the hardships of daily life lor the 
Singhalese masses. In contrast, Mrs Bandaranaike made the 
vote-catching promise that she would restore the two measures 
• d subsidized rice to the people if she were elected to power 
with an overwhelming majority. It is not surprising that such 
■I platform gave the alliance the victory they planned for. 

Prime Minister Sirimavo Bandaranaike and her coalition 
(iovernment of the SLFP-LSSP-CP alliance took office early in 
1970. Nobody can be accused of exaggeration if one says that 
file turmoil and turbulence which Ceylon is passing through 
III the 'SO's is directly traceable lo what Ihis Government did 
during the seven years il was in power. The calculated 
iiiachiavellianism of this GovernmenI has no parallel in any 
country professing to be democratic. 

All the same it is true that what they did was only the 
I I < rowning act to what had been planned by the pre-polarization 
I leadership of the Singhalese people in the '40s—what had been 
(1 sort of Master Plan intended to be followed by whichever 
Singhalese party that may happen to run governments after 
transfer of power from the British. 

The Government lost no time in taking action upon the 
tdueprint they had made for a new Ceylon ol their vision, a 
ilnghalese Ceylon where no-other community would have any 
voice in the affairs of the country. Obviously they had a 
li-gislative programme to be followed. 

First, the Upper House of Parliament (Senate) which could 
hold up legislation was abolished. As a result. Parliament now 
consisted only of the Queen and the House of Representatives. 
Next, the right of appeal lo Her Majesty's Privy Council was 
abolished by another Act of Parliament. Constitutionally, 
Parliament's power to enact the two measures could not be 
questioned. 

Having thus set the stage to carry out their plans effective¬ 
ly and without any chance of being successfully challenged, 
they declared that all Members of Parliament of the lawfully 
elected House of Representatives would also concurrently be 
members of a parallel body which they called a "constituent 
tssembly'. That is lo say, by a simple diktat from the SLFI*-LSSP- 
CP hierarchy every single constitutionally-elected M. P. was 
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Moral: Unbridled arrogance and ambition will only lead lo 
the destruction of the possessor. The SLFP-LSSP-CP alliance 
asked for a boon from the electorate and got it. They iiiLsused 
it and wished lo lest their power (1977 General Election). J. 
R. Jayawardene (the damsel in the myth) appeared and 
destroyed them. 

To gel back to the alliance's plans, it is clear Uiat they realiz¬ 
ed that their scheme depended entirely on their success at the 
forthcoming 1970 General Election. It was of the utmost im¬ 
portance that they should win the elections-not merely win, 
but win with a two-thirds majority in the House. 

The General Election of 1970 gave Sirimavo Bandaranaike 
and her SLFP-LSSP-CP alliance an unprecedented landslide vie- ' 
tory. They secured more than the iwo-lhirds majority they 
worked for. The UNP was trounced lo an ignominious defeat. 
During the election campaign its jiartnership with the Federal 
Parly in GovernmenI was ceaselessly played up as a sign of the 
UNP's potential for betraying Singhalese interests. Even more 
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endowed with an alter ego for extra-constitutional purpose- 
This body named the “constituent assembly", they annouiu 
ed, would draw up, enact, and promulgate a new constitutioii 
for Ceylon to supersede the 1948 Constitution in force. 

The constituent assembly was convened by the Prim*- 
Minister, and formally set up at an impressive inauguration 
ceremony at the Navarangahala, a school hall, far away from 
the regular Parliament Building. Colvin R. de Silva, M. P 
Barrisler-at-law. and distinguished criminal lawyer of the Col 
ombo Bar, was appointed Minister of Constitutional Affairs and 
put in charge of the assembly's work. He is the author of tin- 
well-known history book "Ceylon Under British Occupation' 
a well-doaimented thesis for which he was awarded the Do< 
torate in Philosophy by the University of London. The new con 
stitution which eventually emerged from the constituent 
assembly is reputed to bear his imprint in every clause. 

Polemics and rhetorics which accompanied the drafting 
and proceedings notwithstanding, nobody made any attempt 
to make a secret of the real purpose that lay behind the con¬ 
stituent assembly enterprise. It was to do away with the I94H 
Constitution lock, stock and barrel, including the enlrenche*! 
provisions of its Article 29 which protected all the com 
munities of Ceylon against discriminatory legislation, by un 
constitutional and illegal means on the strength of tin- 
steamroller majority which one community alone (tin- 
Singhalese) had given them, and have a new one in its place 
From the Tamil standpoint, therefore, nothing is gained by ex 
amining the provisions of the assembly’s product. The Tamilf. 
simply are not interested in the so-called new constitution. Yel, 
in view of the events that followed and the general cons» 
quences to the country as a whole, it may be of some use to 
have a look at its main features. 

Ceylon is to be renamed the "Republic of Sri Lanka". II 
would be a republican unitary state wiUi a constitutional presi 
dent to replace the Queen as head of the state. He will owl- 
his office to appointment by the politicians in power. The new 
legislature, to be called National Assembly, would consist of 
elected representatives with an enlarged membership. The 
constitutional doctrine of separation of powers, which had 
been the corner-stone of the 1948 Constitution, was ignored, 
and all three categories of state power (legislative, executive 
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iiid judicial) were vested in the National Assembly. Thus the 
National Assembly would be at once the lawmaker, the inter¬ 
preter and enforcer of the laws, and the chief executive. Courts 
111 law from the Supreme Court downwards would only in ef- 
lect be agents of the National Assembly. Their holding office 
would be conditional on their swearing an oath to uphold the 
i-onstitution. It would be a constitutional duty and special con- 
I ern of a majority of the Singhalese people There was nothing 
akin to the provisions of Article 29 of the 1948 Constitution 
lor the protection of ethnic or religious minority rights. Im¬ 
itating the Constitution of India, some rights called Fundamen- 
lal Rights were spelled out, but in the same breath they were 
declared to be subservient to "state policy", whatever that term 
may mean. State policy, therefore, would over-ride every other 
right, whether individual, collective, or human, and whether 
protected by the law. or the constitution, or international 
'.'ovenants. 

Thus all the safety valves which the 1948 Constitution con¬ 
tained for the protection of the people and the individual 
citizen against abuse of power and autocratic governments, let 
alone safeguards for the minorities, were swept away. This con¬ 
stitution of the SLFP-LSSP-CP alliance, a product of their blind 
obsession to make it as fool-proof as human ingenuity could 
iiiake vis-a-vis the Tamils and other minorities, would be an ex¬ 
cellent instrument in the hands of authoritarian-minded 
elements among the Singhalese themselves. There was nothing 
to prevent its use for infighting, as time was to prove. 

It is sometimes an interesting pastime to imagine a mental 
picTure of an astute politician like J. R. Jayawardene wending 
his way to Navarangahala to vote for the adoption of the new 
constitution. What thoughts would have been passing through 
his mind? Would he not have been chuckling in his sleeves at 
the vanity of these learned constitution-makers? Would he not 
have said to himself that he had only to bide his time? 

The so-called new republican constitution was promulgated 
III May 19J2. From that time onwards the country's lawful 
name of Ceylon" was changed to the illegal name of 
Republic of Sri Lanka." The lawfully-elecrted Parliament 
transformed itself into the illegal body known as the National 
Assembly. Sirimavo Bandaranaike gave up her lawful office ol 
Prime Minister of a lawfully-constituted Government and 
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transformed herself into an illegal prime minister of an Il¬ 
legitimate government. Thenceforward every governmeni, 
and all government measures, and every legislature, and all thr 
purported laws made by these legislatures, and all courts of law. 
and all their judicial decisions, and all police and military ac 
tions in obedience to the orders of such governments, all carry 
the stain of illegality. 

But there is no forum or tribunal before which the illegali¬ 
ty could be established. There is no court of law which has the 
independence or the judicial power to make pronouncemetd^ 
on the constitution, since, by their very oath of office, judga^ 
are sworn to uphold the constitution. There is no constitutional 
or legal process or peaceful means by which the illegalily 
could be proven and the Government brought to book. 

This, of course, is the Tamil view on the constituMI 
assembly and the constitution it produced. The Governmeni 
leaders were not concerned with what the Tamils and otherd 
thought, nor would they be deterred from their plans by con¬ 
siderations of illegality of the course of action they had decidr 
ed on. 

Moreover, judging from the constitutional law jargon tha 
Government leaders, particularly the Minister of Constitu¬ 
tional Affairs, indulged in to justify their course of action, out- 
could see that they had imbibed new ideas from constitutional 
law theorists in the West. Inspired by these theorists, they ap 
pear to have discovered that, after all, sovereignty resided in 
the people and not in a withdrawing colonial Empire - a 
discovery which tliey did not wish to make because it would 
have been self-defeating to make at the time of the Iransf^i 
of power from the British, and not until after the Privy Ccun- 
cil decisions. They also discovered that the stigma of illegoU 
ty that may attach to the constituent assembly exercise couittt 
bie repelled by taking shelter behind the newly-formulated coim 
cepts of the tlieorists. Tlius we see the Minister of Constltu^ 
tional Affairs, Dr. Colvin R. de Silva, making pontific^ 
perorations about 'sovereignty resides in the peopl^, 
"constitutional autochthony", 'legal nationalism', 'legal 
revolution", and such like convenient legal theories which 
served his purposes. 
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Such propaganda might have helped the Governmeni to 
rover up their illegal exercise in the eyes of the world and legal 
theorists, but they need not have taken all these pains if it was 
intended for consumption by the Tamils. The Tamils have no 
Illusions about the usefulness, in practical terms, of legalisUc 
arguments to save them from Singhalese domination. The 
Tamils have been nurtured in the wisdom of a proverb of their 
own dating from the earliest times: "The stronger determines 
llie irrigation channel". They know that it is still true in the 
Twentieth Century. As if to confirm that it still holds good in 
modem times the late Professor S A. de Smith of the Univer- 
•lly of Cambridge, a distinguished authority on the subject, 
while discussing illegal constitutions with particular reference 
to this 1972 republican consUtution of Ceylon, has the follow¬ 
ing down-to-earth observation to make: 

"The vague concept that ultimate 'sovereignty' resides in 
the 'people' is widely acceptable because of its political 
overtones. Even where a constitution has been overturn¬ 
ed from above or below by manifestly illegitimate means, 
it is commonplace for the de facto holders of power to 
assert that they derive their mandate from the people, 
because it is awkward to be stigmatized as an undemocratic 
usurper. And by producing a constitution approved by or 
on behalf of the people, the accolade of legitimacy is 
achieved. Or is it? 

"It is one thing to say that governmeni should rest on the 
consent of the governed; it is another thing to proclaim that 
a constitution has acquired the force of supreme law mere¬ 
ly because it has obtained the approval of an irregularly 
convened Constituent Assembly or of a majority of the 
electorate or both. Yet to assert that all constitutions (or 
constitutional amendments) procured in a manner incon¬ 
sistent with the pre-existing legal order are legally invalid 
will land one in a morass of absurd and insoluble dif¬ 
ficulties.. 

"Once questions such as these are asked, one must 
acknowledge that in certain circumstances a breach of 
legal continuity, be it peaceful or accompanied by coercion 
and violence, may have to be treated as superseding the 
constitutional and legal order and replacing It by a new 
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one. Legal theorists have no option but to accommodal 
their concepts to the tacts of political life. Successful revoUh 
tion sooner or later begets its own legality. If, as Hans. 
Kelsen has postulated, the basic norm or ultimate prind* 
pie underlying a constitutional order is that the consUtu?/ 
tion ought to be obeyed, then the disapperarance of that 
order, followed by acquiescence on the part of officia]%^ | 
judges and the general public in laws, rules and orders 
issued by the new holders of power, will displace the old 
basic norm of ultimate principle and give rise to a new ona , 
Thus, might becomes right in the eye of the law".* | 

Thus, it is might, exercised in brazen contempt for the law I j 
and what is just and right, which is the basis for every Govern^ ' | 
ment that came into being in Ceylon since May 1972. The very 
argument which condones their ill-gotten constitution and If 
legal right to govern also vests the Tamil’s fight and uprisii 
ten years later, with the virtue of right. Those who ard 
themselves bloodied with the stigma of undemocratic usurpei 
of power cannot have the right to call the Tamil fighters as 
"terrorists." 

At the time the constituent assembly was convened, ther* 
was scope for a challenge in the Courts which then were vested 
with independent judicial power. Although the Tamils had | 
learnt by experience that political litigation could never be a ! 
solution to their problem, the plain and naked illegality vested 
the occasion with a special importance. It was unique op|>or- 
tunity which could have been availed of. if not successfuHjl 
to prevent the convening of the assembly, at least to expose 
the tyranny of the Singhalese Government. But thanks to the 
supinely inept leadership of the Federal Party leadershij), it was 
lost. 

It was left to C. Suntharalingam to make the attempt. He 
instituted proceedings in the Supreme Court to prevent the 
convening of the constituent assembly and unlawfully tamper¬ 
ing with the lawfully established Constitution. The Supreofi 
Court refused the application on the ground that it wat 
premature. 

’SAiIrSmith.CoiuUtatioMatami/AdmtiiutmitirLau’. fViiyaia Books(H74>. PP flM 
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This abortive attempt on the part of Suntharalingam gives 
rise to a pertinent question for speculation purely as an 
academic exercise. 

What would have been the result if, instead of a single 
private individual, however eminent and distinguished a 
Ceylonese citizen he may be, the whole body of the elected 
representatives of the Tamil people (say, the fifteen or sixteen 
Federal Party M. P.s) had gone before the Supreme Court upon 
receiving the Prime Minister's notice requiring them to assem¬ 
ble at Navarangahala to meet as a constituent assembly with 
a petition to prohibit the Prime Minister and all the Members 
of Parliament from committing any extra-ParUamentary act 
which would affect the lawfully-established Constitution of 
Ceylon to the detriment of the people represented by the peti¬ 
tioning M. P.S? It was within the comjretence of the Tamil 
Members of Parliament to do it. 

These questions were never tested and, therefore, any 
•peculation on these lines is no more of any help to the Tamils 
in practical terms. They arise while deploring lost oppor¬ 
tunities. The Supreme Court might very w^l have refused even 
an application by the M. P.s. But it would have helped to 
itrengthen the case for a complete Tamil boycott of the consti¬ 
tuent assembly. 

Boycott was another option open to the Tamil leadership. 
There was every reason in the world to keep away from the 
constituent assembly and refuse to participate in its pro¬ 
ceedings in any manner. Nobody could have had any doubts 
about the outcome of the exercise. Tamils in |>articular could 
have been under no illusions about the purpose. The alliance 
[ claimed that they had a "mandate" from the people for the 
[ constituent assembly. The fact was they neither sought nor 
received any such "mandate" from the Tamil-speaking one- 
Ihird of the country, because they prudently avoided con¬ 
testing elections in that one-third part. The Federal Party, on 
the other hand, was returned on a platform of opposition to 
(he alliance's politics. 

There was a strong opinion in the Tamil country which urg¬ 
ed the Tamil M. P.s to have nothing to do with the constituent 
assembly, because to participate only to be outvoted and 
defeated would undermine the moral strength of Ihe Tamil 
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people's case in the eyes of the world. 1 myself tried by every j 
means available to me to make them stay away. C. Suntharal^ 
ingam likewise made great efforts to dissuade them. But the 
Federal Party could not be deflected from their resolve to par¬ 
ticipate. On one occasion when Suntharalingam and 1 met 
them in informal conference at the residence of S Nagarajah, 
Mayor of Jaffna, A. Amirthalingam made it clear rather 
forcelully, "Nobody can dictate to the Federal Party whether 
to go to the constituent assembly or not." And so was lost 
another opportunity to expose the SLFF*-LSSP-CP alliance's nak¬ 
ed racism. 

The Federal Party Members of Parliament were in full at¬ 
tendance when the constituent assembly met for its inaugural 
session. One of them went so far as to deliver a speech prala- 
ing the enterprise as a memorable event in the history of the 
country. They continued to participate in the proceedings 
month after month until, of course, they realized - for the first 
time probably - that they were a small number in a largely 
Singhalese assembly. 

The way they handled the Tamil problem during that short 
time they were in participation would confound even the 
rawest student of politics and diplomacy. They could nol 
understand that longstanding national disputes and festering 
ethnic problems which have baffled many generations of 
leaders are never solved by raising them in open sessions ol 
an assembly. Sensible leaders would discuss and hammer them 
out first in private meetings behind the scenes, and if an agree¬ 
ment is reached between the disputants it is only then that the 
agreed formula would be placed in open sessions for the 
assembly's stamp ol approval. The Feder^ Party leadership did 
no such thing. Of course, no such course was open to them, 
since there was no other party willing to talk things out. Yet 
they had come to the constituent assembly, however, like a 
lawyer taking the view that he should not allow a case to go 
by default, to raise certain matters for the sake of raising, and 
they had to act the part out to the end. 

Tlie Federal Party leaders were therefore reported to have 
made two bids concerning the Tamil problem in the assembly. 

ONE, the Government leaders proposed that Ceylon 
should, become a republic retaining the unitary structure <>l 
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the stata The Federal Party leaders moved an amendment that 
the republic be a federal union of linguistic states. The Party 
was outvoted by the Singhalese majority, and the amendment 
was rejected. It was never a secret that any type of political 
regionalism, worse still on ethnic basis, was anathema to the 
Singhalese. What else is the meaning of the fates of the B-C 
and the D. S-C Pacts? 

TWO. the Government was proposing to incorporate into 
the new constitution the language laws currently in force,in- 
eluding the reasonable-use-of-Tamil language regulations. The 
Federal Party leaders demanded that both Singhala and Tamil 
be given parity of status and made the official languages 
throughout the country. Colvin R. de Silva is reported to have 
turned it down. The utter inconsistency and political expedien¬ 
cy of a party which had climbed so far down to the last rung 
ol the ladder in its language demands as to thankfully accept 
the watered-down Reasonable Use of Tamil Language Regula¬ 
tions at the hands of the UNP and now climbing back to pari¬ 
ty of status could not have been lost on a man like Colvin R. 

1 lie Silva of the SLFP-LSSP-CP alliance leadership which organlz- 
«l the march to the Vihare Maha Devi statue 

The Federal Party leaders could not have had even in their 
wildest dreams the smallest hope that these demands would 
be accepted. They were all leaders who had been in the game 
lor more than twenty years and should have known that there 
was not a single member in the whole assembly outside their 
qroup who would support them. 

Why. then, did they have to raise them? Making the 
Jemands with the full knowledge that they will be rejected, 
and having them eventually rejected, was surely nol the way 
111 advance the cause of the Tamils. Then, Why? 

Critics of the Federal Party's participation in the hostile 
knghalese alliance's exercise said that the Members ol Parlia¬ 
ment were indulging in what they called the Federal Parly 
leadership's gimmick of playing-to-the-gallery politics - for 
home consumption-with an eye on the next elections. To call 
II a gimmickry may sound rather as a cynic's sneer. Yet there 
was no other conclusion to be drawn in view of the Party's 
Mibsequent politics. 

Following the rejection of their demands, the Federal Parly 
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Members of Parliament withdrew from the constitueni 
assembly. The remaining Government parlies and the UNI’ 
complete the work of the assembly and, as mentioned earlii'r. 
had llie new constitution promulgated in May, 1972. 
Thereafter, the co-operation between the SLFP-LSSP-CP coall 
lion Government and the UNP in the work assembly which 
had been very evident during the proceedings ceased, and 
each went their way. 

The promulgation of this so-called republican constitution 
of 1972 had the effect of extending the term of the Membeitf 
of Parliament from five to seven years. Parliaments term undei 
the lawful 1948 Constitution (which has not been repealed al 
any lime) was five years. The new constitution also fixed the 
life of the legislature it created with the name of National 
Assembly as five years, but this five years to run from the dab' 
of the promulgation of the constitution. The result was that 
those persons who were elected as M. P.s at the 1970 General 
Election would end up their legislative careers as MNAs in 
1977. 

The next General Election was thus due in 1977. All par 
lies made feverish preparations for the contest. 

While the Government parties concentrated on reshaping 
the state's establishments and administrative machinery to suil 
the new republican status, and in the process on con.solidating 
their own political strength, and the UNP under the new 
leadership of J. R. Jayawardene was busy reinforcing and 
revitalizing its organization with more forceful and aggressive 
elements, the Federal Party likewise busied itself with 
reorganizing the Tamil part of the country, shedding then 
idealism in favour of purely parliamentary politics. None ol 
the leaders of the three groupings seem to have been awar* 
whither they were taking the country. In their obsession with 
personal power, each in their own, they do not appear to have 
seen the impending catastrophe looming in the distance^ 

Taking the Singhalese parties first, they would not see the 
writing on the wall even when their own youth rose up in an 
armed rebellion in 1971. That rebellion was the result of I In* 
youth's disillusionment with their political leaderships ol 
whatever hue-green, blue, or red. 

In 1970 the Singhalese youth believed the' blue-red 
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alliance's promise of subsidized rice for the family and employ¬ 
ment for the educated young and laboured to put the alliance 
in power. For one whole year they wailed patiently and only 
witnessed the alliance leadership bogged down in a constitu¬ 
tional exercise but saw no signs of rice or employment. Before 
lhat they had witnessed a green stewardship (UNP) spending 
live whole years in another exercise again^ Tamils but with 
no corresponding benefits to the Singhalese educated youth, 
whether in terms of employment or any other propects. 

Small wonder, then, that the youth came to the conclusion 
that their leaders were only interested in personal power and 
not in them or the people or the country. They showed their 
resentment in open rebellion and violence 

Even then the Singhalese leadership does not appear to 
have learnt any lesson from lhat youth insurrection. Power 
politics is loo heady a wine to abstain from. II is a truth which 
•lands confirmed by Singhalese politics after the inauguration 
of the new republican constitution. 

The first elections for the newly created National 
Assembly were held in 1977. The SLFP-LSSP-CP alliance par- 
lies were all bundled out in a most humiliating defeat, and the 
UNP was installed in power with J. R. Jayawardene at its head. 
Not a single LSSP or CP candidate, including Colvin R. de Silva, 
was elected. That House had a single Communist Member 
(Sarath Muttettuwegama), but, if my memory is right, he was 
elected at a bye-election later. His election is probably at¬ 
tributable more to his endearing personal qualities and a more 
enlightened and liberal outlook on national problems than to 
his Parly influence. Even the major party of the alliance, Mrs 
Bandaranaike's SLFP, was reduced to a number smaller than 
(hat of the Tamil membership. 

Prime Minister J. R. Jayawardene, once installed in the seat 
ol power, lost no time in ensuring that he and his UNP would 
no more be troubled and harassed by opposition parties. 
Perhaps the UNP had persuaded themselves to believe lhat 
there should be no possibility of any alternative governmenl. 

I Perhaps they believed that the British institution of a "Her 
Majesty's Opposition" was a British Parliamentary luxury, and 
j Ceylon's brand of republican democracy had no use for it. So 
they set about the task of rooting out all traces of opjHisilion, 
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first among the Singhalese political forces. Tamils.could In' 
dealt with later. 

It is, indeed, a strange quirk of irony that the very makeni 
of the unlawful 1972 constitution were the first to taste the 
poisonous fruits of their own creation. The Jayawardeni’ 
Government made use of the same constitution to destroy ll» 
makers politically. J. R. Jayawardene had his only national 
rival, Sirimavo Bandaranaike, expelled from the National 
Assembly, her civic rights taken away, and banned from votinu 
or standing as a candidate at any election or taking part in 
political activities in any manner-all because she refused to 
appear before a commission of inquiry into alleged abuse of 
power which, she claimed (Oh, Mores Oh, Temporal, had nu 
legal basis. Her political party, the SLPP, was splintered and 
made powerless and ineffective. The socialist movement oi 
represented by the LSSP, the CP, and the powerful trade unionik 
of which Colvin R. de Silva was a prominent front-rank leader, 
was crushed, and all labour strikes and other trade union ar 
tivities were prohibited or broken up 

None of these would have been possible while the ISMH 
Constitution was in force and there was an independent 
judiciary free from political influence. But those whose hand* 
were tainted with illegality cannot, of course, claim any rigid 
to grumble. 

This UNP Government, of course, did not stop with these acttnnt 
in their pursuit of unchallenged power. It is axiomatic that when thoM 
in power launch on a career of illegalities it does not stop with Ilia 
first. One illegality leads to another, and to another, and to anotlnd 
without end. To perpetrate an illegality is not the privilege ol out 
group and not of another. One illegality is as good - or as bad *( 
another. When Mrs Bandaranaike and her alliance leaders launi li¬ 
ed on their illegality of a constituent assembly to give form to llii<ii 
vision of a Ceylon rid of the power of the Tamils and other minorllU'* 
perhaps it never occurred to them that others might come after thi'm 
with a different vision to bring Ceylon under an autocracy rid ol *11 
types of opposition even from among the Singhalese. That is wImi 
the UNP Government did after immobilising the SLFP-LSSP-CP 
position forces. 

They made use of the alliance's illegal 1972 constltulmii 
to have it replaced by another brand-new and equally llU<4«t 
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constitution providing for a totally different structure of 
government under an executive president who would be the 
head of the state as well as the head of the government. This 
is the constitution of 1978 which is currently in force giving 
the president unlimited powers. J. R. Jayawardene became the 
first President, first as one of the interim arrangements for the 
transition from one constitution to another, and later endors¬ 
ed by popular vote in a presidential election held in October, 
1982. 

While all these developments were taking place on the 
Singhalese side, signs were not wanting that resentment and 
(ear were building up in the Tamil Provinces - resentment 
•gainst the entrenchment of Singhalese dominion in contemp¬ 
tuous disregard of all other communities, and fear for the 
future of the Tamil-speaking people in Ceylon. The situation 
called for a wise, dynamic, and decisive leadership The Federal 
Party was the single largest political force which enjoyed the 
I support of the majority of the people. They were in a pre¬ 
eminent position to provide such a leadership But, did they? 

There are many ways of interpreting the role they chose 
to play during this time The most charitable would be to think 
[ that they were trying to organize a peaceful non-violent 
■ resistance movement to solve the Tamil problem. But even a 
tympathetic scrutiny of their politics at this time would hard¬ 
ly bear out even that. 

I Following their pull-out from the constituent assembly,the 
Federal Party leaders busied themselves with reorganizing the 
Tamil leadership Ail their efforts were to bring about a merger 
ol the Federal Pbrty and the All-Ceylon Tamil Congress, osten- 
Mbly with the view to putting up a united front against the 
.Singhalese. They raised the slogan of unity. 

Understandably, unity was a saleable and popular slogan 
•mong the Tamils. For long the people had deplor^ the disuni- 
ly among the Tamils in being divided between the Tamil Con- 
ilgress and the Federal Party. In their simple understanding th^ 
believed that if only the two leaderships under the charismatic 
parsonalities of G. G. Ponnampalam and S. J. V. 
Chelvanayakam could unite they would be able to prevent the 
fnghalese from riding rough-shod over the Tamils. Maybe the 
iivo leaders had lost their old fire, maybe Iheir respective party 
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hierarchies had come under other influences, but still the very I 
idea of unity, if only in theory, caught the imagination of the I 
people and the efforts to merge became a very popular movei I 

The outcome was the formation of the Tamil United Libera* I 
tion Front frULF). It was greeted with a great acclamation by I 
the people. I 

To heighten the popular enthusiasm the architects of the | 
merger did two things at the very outset which had a great 
mass appeal: ■ 

(1) Chelvanayakam and Ponnampalam. as well as the C. W. I 
C. leader S. Thondaman of the hill country plantation worker* 
leadership-all three were made Joint Presidents of the TULP. 

Ponnampalam was not present at the election. Whether hU 
consent lor the election was ever obtained, and whether the I 
merger had his blessings, will always remain a big question 
mark. He himself neither accepted it nor disclaimed it. But he i 
never appeared on any TULF platform to the end of his life, i 

(2) Emulating the pioneering example of the Tamilar Suyad- 

chi Kazhakam, they declared that they stood for a free Tamil I 
slata I 

It is a view among some political commentators in the West I 
that "The ability to steal good ideas is one of the first re* | 
quirements of successful politics". Whatever be the justifies* . 
tion for this view it is, of course, true in the case of the TULF. j 
Even so, they never spelled out the TULF's objective without 
equivocation. They always referred to a resolution passed at 
a meeting in Vaddukkoddai as setting out the party’s objec* J 
tiva That resolution was a skilful piece of draftsmanship! 
which merely recited that the TULF might be driven to taksi 
up the posture of a separate state, but stopped short of positlv®*J 
ly making it the objectiva They were in command of an efll*J 
cient publicity machine which, however, made people believri 
that the TULF was working for a separate state. ■ 

Unity, indeed, is a most desirable, and sometimes a very 
necessary, condition as a means to achieve some noble ideal 
or objectiva But the difficulty is, it is sometimes an abused] 
slogan to shield some dishonourable expedient, and the peo* 
pie are easily misled. People seldom stop to ask: Unity for whatf 
Leaders sometimes unite for the achievement of some common) 
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(tersonal ambition. And leaders very often unite for a negative 
purpose of destroying something which they cannot hope to 
do individually, as in the case of the notorious Jayaprakash 
Narain-Morarji-Charan Singh combine to oust the Indira Gan¬ 
dhi leadership in India. It is not in the nature of the common 
people to look behind a political manoeuvre and try to see the 
why and the wherefore. Disillusionment comes when it is too 
late and they realize that they have been taken for a ride. 

So it was with the TULF and the Tamil Youth. Making use 
of their propaganda machine, and trading on the charisma of 
the leaders, they impressed the people with their new slogan 
and, more regrettably, they enticed the Tamil youth. The youth 
rallied round them believing that the TULF leadership had 
undergone a genuine change and was going to lead them to 
the promised land. Even college students were taught to shout 
"traitor" at those who refused to line up with the TULF. Peo¬ 
ple failed to see the truth behind the facade of slogan and plat¬ 
form rhetoric. 

This is not to say that all the Tamil people fell for the 
merger manoeuvre There were a discerning few who were 
able to see the TULF for what it really was, but they were a 
minority which got swept away in the tide of mass hysteria for 
the new-found unity. 

This minority was able to see that the TULF in reality was 
nothing more than a device to ensure the re-election of all the 
silting M. P.S belonging both to the Federal Party and the Tamil 
Congress without any contest between the two parties. They 
only saw it as an opportunistic Electoral Alliance between the 
sitting M. P.s of the Federal Party and those of the Tamil Con¬ 
gress. These were the only two parties which have always been 
the principal contestants at election. The next elections were 
due in 1977. The sitting M. P.s of the Federal Party, in par¬ 
ticular, had good cause to fear facing the electorates after their 
dismal showing on the constituent assembly question and 
after. 

Apart from this common interest of the sitting M. P.S, there 
was no common political programme or common ideal bet¬ 
ween the two parties which could have inspired or motivated 
the merger. Their respective views on the Tamil problem and 
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their approach to any solution were still as divergent as ever. 
That made it all the more suspect. 

A number of circumstances confirmed this estimate of the 
TULF as an opportunistic Electoral Alliance and not a serious 
movement for a Tamil state, if confirmation is needed at all; 

(1) G. G. Ponnampalam and the Tamil Congress alwayi 
believed in the right of both the Singhalese and Tamil peoples 
to settle and live in any part of the whole of Ceylon. Ponnam* 
palam never changed from this belief to the end of his life. This 
is in direct contradiction to the fundamental position of the 
Federal Party that the Northern and Eastern Provinces were 
traditional Tamil homeland and belonged exclusively to the 
Tamil-speaking people. They have always been opposed to 
Singhalese colonization of the two Tamil Provinces. Even after 
the merger the followers of the two parties never changed their 
views on this fundamental question, their election rhetorics 
about the Tamil’s right of self-determination notwithstanding, 

(2) One of Chelvanayakam^ trusted followers from Mavid- 
dapuram in the Kankesanturai electorate, who had been a 
devoted and unselfish activist of the Federal Party from its in¬ 
ception, asked Chelvanayakam why he (who had been un¬ 
mistakably accepted by the Tamil people as their trusted leader 
in preference to others) agreed to be only one of three co- 
Presidents of the TULF, Chelvanayakam is reported to have 
replied, "What can I do in my present state of health? They 
arranged everything and asked me to come (for the meeting 
at which Presidents were elected), and I went. I am not sure 
I am happy about this Front. 1 don't know what will be the fate 
of the Federal Party." It is possible he was in this frame of mind 
for some time before his last illness. In 1976, that is, eight years 
after my denunciation of Singhalese-Tamil pacts in Parliamen4 
he chose a platform in Vavuniya to echo my words and declare 
that he would have no more pacts with Singhalese leaders. He 
was not alive for the 1977 General Election, but Amirthal-' 
ingam, after winning that election, promptly started to 
negotiate for another pact with Prime Minister J. R. 
Jayawardene. 

(3) The moment TULF announced its Vaddukoddai resolu¬ 
tion, its third Joint President, S Thondaman, promptly 
dissociated himself in a public statement and declared that the 
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plantation districts Tamils would never subscribe to the idea 
•il a separate state. Rules of party discipline, which were so 
•trlngently enforced on me, were never invoked in the case 
(il Thondaman. Obviously, there must first be a settled party 
objective before he could be accused of breaching any and so 
no action was taken. 

(4) G. G. Ponnampalam never once appeared on a TULF 
platform nor did he ever identify himself with the TULF up to 
the time of his death. He was not a sitting M. P. at the time, 
•nd he probably knew what the TULF was really for. After his 
death his son, Kumar Ponnampalam, was refused TULF 
nomination for the 1977 elections although the Tamil Con¬ 
gress was then under his leadership. Evidently, he could not 
be relied on to be an unquestioning follower. The All-Ceylon 
Tamil Congress still continues to play its role in Tamil politics 
under the leadership of G.G. Ponnampalam (being a pet name 
by which the son is known), and it does so in direct confronta¬ 
tion with the TULF. 

(5) The only Tamil Congress men who went into the TULF 
leaving their leader were the three sitting M. P.s. One or two 
persons who were assured of TULF nomination for the 1977 
elections were the only others who went with them. 

(6) The Federal Party, on the other hand, was abandoned 
and virtually closed. For some time before then, it had become 
a haven for men with parliamentary ambitions after spending 
all their working lives in secure Government jobs until retire¬ 
ment age or in successful business or other fields. Whatever 
else they lacked, they had the two essential qualifications for 
parliamentary nomination which the Party leadership looked 
lor, viz., financial strength to fight an election and win a seat, 
and willingness to give unquestioning subservience to the 
lop leadership. By closing the Federal Party the TULF was able 
to be rid of the "troublesome* elements of the old Party which 
had taken the leadership's platform professions too seriously. 

(7) The 1977 General Election results showed that the 
merger enterprise did pay off and fulfil the purpose according 
to plan. All the sitting M. Ps of both the parties were re-elected 
without exception. If one or two were missing it was because 
they had been dropped at the nomination stage One of the 
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dropped M. belonged to the defunct Federal Party and was 
known to be a severe critic of the new leadership. 

(8) After the election, the only survivor of the TULF's three 
Joint Presidents. S Thondaman. joined Prime Minister 
Jayawardene’s Government and became a Cabinet Minister 
with a minor portfolia 

(9) While the president took office as a Cabinet Minister, 
TULF's general-secretary and top leader. A. Amirthalingam, 
took the prestigious office of Leader of the Opposition. This 
was an astounding step for a party which vowed to wreck the 
1972 republican constituUon. The TULF won the election on 
the platform of a free and independent Tamil State after cam¬ 
paigning for a mandate from the people to convene a Tamil 
constituent assembly to draft a constitution for the State in the 
exercise of their right of self-determination. How to reconcile 
all this with the holding of an office of great functional impor¬ 
tance in the successful working of the republican constitution 
of 1972 is something which is beyond anybody's understan¬ 
ding. What is more, a Tamil to hold the office of Leader of the 
Opposition, by implication offering to provide an alternative 
government to that of Prime Minister J. R. Jayawardene in an 
overwhelmingly Singhalese parliament, in the pecuhar cir¬ 
cumstances of Ceylon politics is a laughable idpa. In a similar 
situation on an earlier occasion S J. V. Chelvanayagam refus¬ 
ed to accept this office even when pressed by other parries in 
opposition. The difference showed the TULF for what it was 
— a group of parliamentary careerists and nothing more. 

(10) There was an occasion in the National Assembly when 
Felix R. Dias Bandaranaike pointed to the ranks of the TULF 
and accused them of attempting to divide the country by 
demanding a separate state. The late S Kathiravelupillai, M. 
N. A. for Kopay, promptly interrupted to deny it: "No, no. it 
is not we. It is V. Navaratnam of Kayts and Sunlharalingam of 
Vavuniya." The date of the Hansard is not available to me as 
1 write, but it was certainly after the TULF’s so<alled Vaddukod- 
dai resolution. Later, however, he became one of the most ar¬ 
dent supporters of the idea, and was reported to have fallen 
from grace in the TULF leadership for Uking the idea too 
seriously. This leadership never regarded the objecrive of an 
independent Tamil state as anything more than a ploy to win 
the elections. 
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No people ever won freedom, or ever achieved anything 
of lasting value, on the strength of a spurious unity of the type 
that was struck between the M. Rs of the Federal Party and 
the Tamil Congress. The Tamil people would not see it then, 
but it was left to the Tamil youth to realize it, though belated¬ 
ly, almost a decade later. Fbr the moment, on the eve of the 
1977 general election, however, the TULF was well set for 
achieving the true purpose of the unity exercise, viz., the re- 
election of the sitting M. Ps of both parties. 
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CHAPTER 22 


C eylon has had seven parliamentary general election! 
since the British handed over their ruling power to ih» 
Singhalese and quit Ceylon, and none of them ever failed 
to bring some misfortune or other to the Tamils. The eighth 
general election held in 1977, however, is a left-handed except 
tion. While it did not fail to bring its quota of multiplied misfor 
tunes, it has done a distinct service to the Tamils, though 
unintentionally. It has helped to wake up the Tamil youth from 
the long spell of hypnotic slumber they had fallen inta 

They have never been organized as a body, or been 
politically active, since the time of the old Jaffna Youth Con 
gress of the early 'thirties. Not that they showed no interoM 
in politics. But. barring the great part they played in the Federal 
Party Is direct action movements and Satyagraha campaigna) all 
their politics had been confined to listening to speech-nuddafc 
participation in rallies, and campaigning at elecions. They wer^ 
not an organised force with strength to act on their own or 
influence politics. The events surrounding the 1977 Generf 
Election, before and after, changed that attitude radically 
galvanised the student community into a spirited upsurge,,! 

The politically articulate youths of the 1977 election perkli 
belonged to a generation which had no first-hand knowle<i(|A 
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of the politics and campaigns of the Federal Party. They were 
either not bom or were little children when the Party was ac¬ 
tively fighting the Singhalese governments. They had not 
witnessed the Party's activities when it laboured to rouse the 
Tamil-speaking people to the dangers they faced, to forge the 
will of national resistance, to make the people yearn for 
freedom, and to work for an ideal. When they reached early 
adulthood the only audible politics they were exposed to were 
the grandiloquent platform speeches of the Tamil United Front, 
precursor to the 'Tamil United liberation Front. 

By then the old idealism and principled politics of the 
Federal Party had been abandoned for politics of the 
Tlruchelvam vintage. The youths were not mature enough to 
see that the abandoning of the idealism of the Federal Party 
and its merger with the Tamil Congress which stood for co¬ 
operation with the Singhalese in a unitary government was on¬ 
ly a mse to gel Uie sitting M. P.s of both parlies re-elected to 
iWliamenl without contest. 

Quite early in the Front's leadership^ however, rumblings 
of discontent began to be heard from some youthful elements. 
They clamoured for action as Singhalese governments kept on 
pursuing their anti-Tamil measures in utter concern of the 
Front's hollow protests and speeches. They pointed out that 
the 1961 Kacbcheri Satyagraha which brought Mrs 
Bandaranaike's Government to a stand-still for three months 
in the Northern and Eastern Provinces was the last show of 
opposition and resistance. They complained about the inac¬ 
tion of the leaders since then while the Tamils were being 
systematically driven to the wall. 

One was able to see that the youth was in a ferment. Cracks 
were beginning to appear in its faith in the United Front leader¬ 
ship. Some youth leaders were farsighted enough even at that 
time to have doubts about the professions of the Front. 

To recall some of the apparent signs: 

Sometime in the early 'seventies Maha Uttaman, a student 
leader then in the Advanced Level class at St. John's College, 
Jaffna, organized a Senior Students.meeUng at the College and 
Invited me and Amirthalingam to address them from the same 
platform. In winding up the proceedings Maha Uttaman laun¬ 
ched an attack on the Front pointing out the wide gap between 
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its professions and its practice of politics, and the whole house 
applauded in endorsement. 

On another occasion Siddharthan, a student leader of Skan- 
davarodaya College, Chunnakam, and son of my friend V. 
Dharmalingam, United Front M. P. for UduvU, invit^ me to ad¬ 
dress the Senior Students of his College. I urged the students 
to work for the early establishment of an independent Tamil 
State. Siddharthan would not openly condemn his father's par¬ 
ty but was highly critical of its policies. 1 certainly know that 
the father himself was very much concerned about the direc¬ 
tion in which the Front was being taken and the 
authoritarianism that had developed in the leadership, but ho 
would not carry his difference to the point of a break with the 
party. 

At the height of the controversy over the issue of the Tamil 
M. Ps, participation in Sirimavo Bandaranaike's constituent 
assembly exercise another student leader 
Muthukumaraswamy (friends call him Kumar), son of my 
friend retired District Judge T. Thambidurai, approached me 
and pleaded with me to gatecrash into a meeting of the M. Pj 
and persuade them not to attend the constituent assembly - 
which, of course, I refused to da Not that he was unaware ol 
the impracticality of his request, but he was so carried away 
by his feeling and conviction on the issue that he would clutch 
at even the impossible in the hope that some miracle would 
happen to prevent the M. P.s from participating in so blatant 
an anti-Tamil exercise His father, a long-time sympathiser ul 
the Federal Party, was an important member of the United 
Front, though, perhaps, not wholly happy with its recent trend. 

Muthukumaraswamy was later arrested by the Police • 
number of times and tortured. Even while in prison he pursued 
his law studies assiduously and became a lawyer. 

One day young Sivakumaran of Urumpirai visited me and 
discussed at length my call for the establishment of a free and 
independent Tamil State It was then that I learned that he wn« 
organizing the youth for a militant struggle He was a hand 
some lanky youth not yet out of his teens and still in shorU 
He had never handled a firearm in his life, nor did he have even 
the foggiest idea of what a militant struggle meant. It was on- 
ly the fire of Tamil pride that was burning within him and tho 
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feeling of anger and resentment against Singhalese tyranny, 
which made him think of such a course. ’ 

Not many months afterwards the inevitable happened. The 
inexperienced lad was caught and mericlessly tortured. 
Sivakumaran achieved martyrdom and joined the ranks of 
those other immortals in the Heaven specially reserved for 
Heroes who knew no fear in defending their motherland - Kep- 
pitipola, the Singhalese chieftain of Kandy, Pandara Vanniyan, 
the Tamil chieftain of Adanka Pattu (Vavuniya-Mullaitivu), and 
Kattabhoman, the Tamil chieftain of Panchalankurichi in the 
Tamil country of South India. 

There is a common heroic pattern in the manner in which 
unconquerable spirits defy superior might. Sivakumaran 
cheated his Singhalese captors by swallowing cyanide, Kep- 
pitipola hurled defiance at his British captors and cheated them 
of any pleasure by nonchalantly placing his neck on the block, 
Pandara Vanniyan fell to a cowardly British sniper's gunshot 
from behind a bush while he was fighting a gang of English 
troops with his sword, and Kattabhomman spat contempt and 
defiance telling his English captors that they had sneaked in 
as merchants and traders and turned into land-grabbers. He 
snatched the noose from the hangman and pul it around his 
neck with his own hands 

Possibly it is Sivakumaran's infectious patriotism and un¬ 
daunted spirit that inspiried scores of youthful leaders and 
hundreds of youngsters to take up arms in the early days of 
the militant movement. Some of them, such as Kuttimani and 
Thangadurai of Valvetliturai, also courted martyrdom while 
In custody in later years Their deaths attracted world atten¬ 
tion because of the cruel manner in which they were done to 
death in prison. Fellow prisoners some of them suspected to 
I be government jail guards in prisoners’ dress are reported to 
have indulged in a gruesome orgy of ceremonial killing in 
which they gouged the victims' eyes ripped open the ab- 
. domens drank the blood, and danced with the entrails drai>ed 
I around their necks It is this horrible cannibalism which 
I created the impression among international observers that the 
llhmlls in Ceylon are fighting a Government of savages 

I Governments and leaders who covet other people's lands 
■and territory will do well to pay heed to the lesson of history 
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lhat none of the captors of these immortal heroes have suo 
ceeded in holding on to the lands which they stole from them. 
Instead,their victims are now legendary heroes in the lands to 
which they gave their blood. 

There were occasions when 1 addressed small compact 
gatherings of activists at Valvettiturai and Point Pedro who 
were campaigning for the Tamilar Suyadchi Kazhakam can¬ 
didate at the 1970 General Election. As was my wont in that 
campaign, I exhorted them to work ceaselessly for an indepen* 
dent Tamil State. I asked them to develop and foster the naviga¬ 
tional skills of their ancestors, regardless of breaking revenua 
laws, and to keep alive the seafaring tradition of their towns. 
Many of those in the audience were young lads in their early 
or mid teens. I still remember their young eager faces and shin¬ 
ing eyes burning with fire as they listened. In later years I us¬ 
ed to wonder if some of them might have been Kuttimani and 
Thangadurai and Velupillai Prabhakaran and the many othet 
heroes of Vadamaradchy whose names later became 
household words throughout Tamil Ceylon. 

These, then, were welcome signs of an awakening at a lime 
when the Tamils were facing an extremely critical situation. 
It showed that the student world was beginning to do some in¬ 
dependent thinking on its own and was being stirred by a con¬ 
cern and fear for the future. They appeared to be veering 
round to my view lhat the future could only be made secure 
through a free and independent Tamil State. I was happy to see 
them ready to differ even from their parents and elders and 
strike a revolutionary path. 

Sometime before the 1977 General Election the Tamilar 
Suyadchi Kazhakam invited the TULF to work on a joint pro¬ 
gramme to fight the Singhalese usurpation of power. The lawful 
Constitution had been violated and renounced, and an Il¬ 
legitimate government was exercising the power to rule The 
Kazhakam’s proposal was to make use of the elections, not to 
go to Parliament, but as a plebiscite to obtain a mandate from 
the Tamil people for a separate Tamil State The candidates 
would be required to give a solemn undertaking lhat when 
elected they would not attend or take their seats in the illegal 
National Assembly in Colombo. 

All that the Kazhakam got for its trouble was an arroqani 
reply. 


After spuming the Kazhakam% proposal,lhe TULF was not 
averse to adopting the idea as a slogan for its election cam¬ 
paign. Its election manifesto asked for a mandate to exercise 
Ihe right of self-determination through a constituent assembly 
of the Tamil-speaking people. So the TULF in 1977 fought the 
elections on the promise of a separate independent slate for 
Ihe Tamils. 

The Tamilar Suyadchi Kazhakam also contested the elec¬ 
tions, not because it had any interest in Parliament, but it 
believed it to be of vital importance lhat there must be some 
voice to warn the people against TULF's politics. It is an un- 
lortunately peculiar trait with the people in Tamil Ceylon that 
(I person must be an M. P. if his voice is to be heard or if his 
views are to carry any influence 

I had believed that Sinmavo Bandaranaike’s constituent 
assembly exercise the renouncing of the country's legal Con- 
■titution which contained at least the semblance of a safeguard 
lor the Tamil people and other minorities, the proclamation 
of the Illegal republican constitution in 1972 without cor¬ 
responding safeguards of any kind whatsoever, and the TULF's 
bungling display of its political inanity in the entire business, 
would have sent a message to the Tamil people, that the 
younger generation would have been pul on notice of what 
lo expect. Any other people in the world would have ignored 
such a clear message only on their peril. I had hoped that the 
discontent which had been apparent among the Tamil youths 
and their disenchantment with the TULF would hold and be 
demoitstrated in some positive way. They were the citizens of 
lomorrow, and it is their future which was under a threat. 

But 1 was wrong, perhaps a little hasty in expecting too 
much from the youths and tlie student community. As it turn¬ 
ed out, the vast majority of them, led by the more vocal 
elements, were still addict^ to hero-worship of the charismatic 
orators of the Front. When speakers boomed from platforms 
"We would fight for our right of self-determination" or "Elam 
Is our birth-right" or "We will fight until we establish our 
separate state" they cheered. They were simply swept off their 
leet. It did not matter that neither they nor the speakers had 
Ihe haziest idea of what the right of self-determination meant. 
The cliches and slogans were good enough. Now that the 
'Federal F^rty and the Tamil Congress have united in a Liberation 
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Front, they in their innocence believed that the combined 
wisdom of the two parties would win for them what the leader* 
promised. 

So they worked as a body for a total TULF victory. They 
did most of the house-to-house canvassing for the Front, 
Wherever Suyadchi Kazhakam workers went canvassing, bat¬ 
ches of University and Technical College students would follow 
them hot on their heel, enter every home that they leave, and 
tell the voters,'Navaratnam is a traitor. He will not join our 
TULP because he is against a separate Tamil state. Don't vote 
for the Suyadchi Kazhakam." It may be true that ethics and 
respect for truth take a back-seat in election politics. But when 
youngsters are wilfully brainwashed and tutored to distort 
truth and carry on false propaganda, and electors fall for such 
propaganda, it is an unmistakable symptom of a sick society. 

There was yet another line of propaganda by older people; 
"What Navaratnam says is no doubt true, but what can a single 
individual do? A single tree does not make a woods". Some 
others who were votaries of the unity slogan said; "Let us show 
our unity on the demand for a separate Tamil sute by sending 
the TULF as a team.". 

On election day at the General Election in 1977, therefore. 
^1 the Tamilar Suyadchi Kazhakam candidates were defeated, 
including myself. The TULF was given a massive victory. It was 
abundantly clear that the people preferred to trust the TULF 
leadership. My warnings to the country not to trust the TULF 
went unheeded. My pleading with the Tamil electorate-that 
the TULF was adopting the Suyadchi Kazhakam's platform of 
a free and independent Tamil State only as a slogan for the sole 
purpose of winning the election and not because they believ¬ 
ed in it or intended to work for it—was not believed. 

This is not to say that there were not saner people, think¬ 
ing men and women, who were able to see through the double¬ 
image posture of the TULF. Indeed, many thousands of voters, 
including a substantial section in my own electorate of Kayts, i 
were able to withstand the power of wealth, platform rhetorics 
and empty election promises, and to oppose the TULF. But they 
counted for nothing in the face of the TULF hysteria which I 
took hold of the Tamil electorates. 

I had faced electoral defeats in the past, and am no stranger | 
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to the vicissitudes of public life. But this defeat in 1977 was 
hard to take, not so much because of me personally, as it was 
because of the likelihood of the TULF taking the disastrous 
political course which Tiruchelvam had started in 1965. Now 
there was not a single voice to challenge them. I was immense¬ 
ly troubled by the prospect of further damage to the Tamil peo¬ 
ple and their territory. However, I reconciled myself to the 
people's verdict with the same resignation as that of another 
infinitely greater man a century and a half ago when he said; 
"If the good people in their wisdom shall see fit to keep me 
in the background, I have been too familiar with disappoint¬ 
ments to be very much chagrined." • 

From then on there was nothing much one could do except 
to sit in the grandstand and watch the game as it is played in 
the arena. One may not know what goes on backstage or in 
dressing rooms, but the spectators’ gallery affords a vantage 
place from where one can have a good view of the progress 
of the game and of the shrewd tactics and manoeuvres which 
the players resort ta 

1977 saw a rejuvenated leadership. The older leaders of 
both the Federal Party and the Tamil Congress had been 
eliminated by death or otherwise and the TULF was being 
led by a comparatively younger generation of leaders. The 
youths and the student community which made the most con¬ 
tribution to the election victory belonged to a still younger 
generation. So that the onus of leading the Tamil resistance 
movement had passed on to a new and younger leadership^ and 
the people had a right to expect the TULF to provide a stronger 
and more dynamic and virile leadership. 

It was a unique opportunity for the TULF to provide that 
leadership. For the first time in more than half a century, in 
an unparalleled show of unity and solidarity, the entire Tamil 
country was solidly behind a single political party. The peo¬ 
ple have given an unequivocal mandate for an independent 
Tamil state They have endorsed in no ambiguous manner the 
convening of the Tamil constituent assembly promised in the 
TULF election manifesto and from election platforms. If the 
TULF meant business this was the time to put it into practice. 


• ./tbraliam LisroU i> a •pcwk o« Mareh f 1 $ 32 . 
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If it was a moment of opportunity for the TULF it was ats<i 
its testing time. The situation was pregnant with immenw 
possibilities for a party with a commitment to launch and lead 
a peopled struggle for a Tamil state — a perfectly peaceful strug* 
gle with no involvement of violence at all. We may be excut- 
ed if we permit ourselves to indulge here in an exercise ol 
academic speculation. Of course, it is of no consequence to 
day, but it would be rather interesting nonetheless. What woul<l 
have happened if. the TULF had the guts and the political 
wisdom to convene the promised Tamil constituent assembly 
of the M. Rs of the Northern and Eastern Provinces elected 
at the 1977 General Election to match Sirimavo Bandaranaikifk 
Singhalese constituent assembly in the wake of the 1970 
General Election? What would have happened if this consti 
tuent assembly drafted a constitution for the Tamil homeland 
state, pitted it against Sirimavo Bandaranaike's republican con 
stitution of 1972, and proclaimed it as the constitution of thr 
independent Tamil State? 

To be sure, the TULF would have been outlawed, and orden 
issued for the rounding up and arrest of the Tamil leaders. Tht- 
peaceful Tamil freedom fight would then have started in real 
earnest. Some leaders would have been arrested, and. perhapa, 
still be languishing in prisons like Nelson Mandela of South 
Africa. Others would have fled the country to set up libera 
tion committees or councils in exile in foreign countries and 
joined the ranks of similar organizations in exile like the African 
National Congress, the Palestine Liberation Organization, tlu' 
Irish Republican Army, etc The Thmil organization in exlh* 
might even have made a successful attempt to obtain observsi 
status in the United Nations Organization like the one accord 
ed to the P. L. O. 

Those who may be inclined to talk law may be interested 
to know that but for the illegitimate government’s control ol 
the Army and defence forces Sirimavo Bandaranaike's consti 
tuent assembly would have been in no different position from 
that of the Tamil constituent assembly. If the Singhalese seo 
tor of the population had an inherent right to disown a lawful 
ly enacted but British-given Constitution and give themselves 
an autochthonous constitution, the Tamils had an equally In¬ 
herent right to give themselves a self-governing constitution 
in the exercise of their inherent right of self-determination 
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II Sirimavo Bandaranaike's republican constitution had any 
claims to validity, so would have been the constitution pro¬ 
claimed by the Tamil constituent assembly for their homeland 
state. If the constitution of the Tamils would have been illegal, 
equally illegal is her republican constitution of 1972. At the 
time of the constituent assembly exercise Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike and her constitutional affairs minister claimed that 
legality and validity accrued to their republican constitution 
from the revolution they had carried out. Precisely. It is no 
doubt the attempt and the object of the revolution. But who 
says that their attempt succeeded and the revolution came to 
an end with their declaring a document to be a constitution? 
The Tamil position is that it did not. The Singhalese youth arm¬ 
ed rebellion of 1971, J. R. Jayawardene's purported proclama¬ 
tion of yet another revamped constitution in 1978, making 
another revolutionary change in the state system by introduc¬ 
ing a presidential form of government, stripping Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike who started the revolution of her membership in 
Parliament and of her civic rights, the armed uprising of the 
Tamil youths in 1983, the government instigate Singhalese 
mob violence against the Tamils in Black July-August 1983, 
the mass killings and destruction of property of the Tamils by 
revolutionists, these are all but different stages and incidents 
in the ongoing continuation of that same revolution. What is 
still more significant is that that revolution has now developed 
into a fullscale civil war. The resulting situation is that in law 
there is no legitimate government in Ceylon today, nor are 
there any legally valid institutions of state since Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaikie started her revolution. The fact that foreign govern¬ 
ments accorded recognition to Srimavo Bandaranaike's 
Government and the successor government under J. R. 
Jayawardene and have dealings with them has no bearing one 
way or the other on their legitimacy. They will continue to be 
illegitimate so long as the revolution lasts. And that revolution 
which has escalated into a civil war is not likely ever to come 
to an end until and unless the independent Tamil State is found¬ 
ed, and is recognized as such. 

No doubt, these are legalistic arguments which have no 
relevancy now. and they do not lake us anywhere except to 
remind ourselves what a chance the TULF missed. They would 
'have been of use to hold up to international judgement the 
credentials of the so<alled goveriunents of Sirimavo Bandaranaike 
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and J. R. Jayawardene when they talked about 'terrorists'' and 1 
'seperatists*. They would have helped to debunk their claims ■ I 
to be champions of democracy and upholders of the rule of law, m J 

In the ultimate reckoning the bottom line is, as ProfessorHH 
S A. de Smith concluded, might becomes the law. 1 

This principle of might becoming law may reflect the reall* 11 
ty we see when we look around in the world. But it can hardly M 
be claimed to be in keeping with the equality, liberty, ]usticsJ| 
and fairplay which are supposed to be the most cherishe^^ 
distinguishing characteristics in a democracy. When these are 
denied to a people might generates challenges. | 

It is this challenge that we see today in the fight of the I 
African National Congress under Oliver Tambo in exile against 1 
President P. W. Botha's government by a white minority peo¬ 
ple in South Africa, in the fight of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation under Yasser Arafat in exile against Israel where ^ 
the unwanted peoples of Europe were dumped driving out the 
permanent inhabitants of Palestine, in the fight of the Irish 
Republican Army in exile against England which persists in 
clinging on to a bit of Ireland as if that bit is the last remainiiMi | 
piece of land on a shrinking planet. If a Tamil liberation 
organization in exile had been set up as part of the TULF- 
struggle to fight the Singhalese government in Ceylon, they 
would have joined this brave and distinguished company, and ^ 
the problem of the Tamils of Ceylon would have been added i 
to all these other unresolved problems which continue to I 
bedevil international politics and world peace. Some day all j 
these problems are going to be solved, for in every one of these “ 
cases the challengers are ancient peoples who have had the 
resilience to survive the vicissitudes of history. And the Tamllt 
would have willingly waited for that day. 

All these great possibilities were inherent in the proposal 
when the Tamilar Suyadcbi Kazhakam invited the TULF beford 
the general election to discuss a joint plan of action. Although 
the Kazhakam was rebuffed, at least the TULF election 
manifesto promised the plan for a course of action which 
would have led to a realization of these possibilities. Why was 
it not pursued? 

Had they been true to their election manifesto and faithful 
ly honoured their promises and pledges,there is every reason 
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to think that the Tamil Youths are not likely to have been rous¬ 
ed to anger and resort to arms. We need not have had recourse 
to war. We need not have sacrificed thousands of innocent 
Tamil lives, or suffered colossal loss of property. The intrigu¬ 
ing question why they ignored the program so explicitly pro- 
mis^ in the manifesto once the election results made them 
the largest single party after the ruling party in Parliament, 
and why they chose Instead to pursue a totally different path, 
will always remciin unanswered and open to all manner of in¬ 
terpretations. We need not go into them here 

At the general election the SLFP of Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 
which had made the country a republic and given it a new con¬ 
stitution, was trounced to third place in the new legislature 
J. R. Jayawardene who led the UNP to victory became Prime 
Minister, an office he had been patiently waiting for all his life 
A. Amirthalingam who led the TULF to victory and to the 
unexpected position of the second largest party in the 
legislature was elected to the prestigious office of Leader of 
the Opposition. 

fn the euphoria and celebrations and fanfare which usual¬ 
ly follow election victories, the implications of these 
developments passed unnoticed. The Tamil people in general 
appeared to be unconcerned. The Tamil youths showed no 
signs of having realized the ominous significance of taking 
Parliamentary office. Even so sound a judge of constitutional 
matters like Professor A. Jayaratnam Wilson of the Universi¬ 
ty of New Brunswick, Canada, who happened to be in Ceylon 
shortly afterwards, would not agree with me when I pointed 
out to him the incongruity and inconsistency of holding the 
constitutional office of Leader of the Opposition vis-a-vis the 
role which the TULF had taken upon itself to play and promis¬ 
ed the people. It was a clear portent of things to come, which 
but very few people were prepared to admit. 

And then when the euphoria and fanfare of victory began 
to recede, and after a friendly long-distance repartee in which 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Nelson figured prominently, the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition sat down for 
talks. They called it Singhalese-Tamil dialogue. It was perhaps 
at these early meetings that the two leaders prepared the 
ground for the all too familiar strategy of parleying. The Tamils 
have more than half a century of intimate experience with it. 
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Whenever Tamil politics threatened the peace ol 
Singhalese governments,’talks“ have always been the hotline 
they used to sober down a vocally sword-brandishing Tamil 
leadership. Likewise on the Tamil side "talks" have been the 
straw which Tamil leaderships clutched at to cover up their 
political inanity and bankruptcy. When talks go on people are 
lulled into a mood of expectancy and hope, and the immediate 
danger ol trouble fizzles out. It is an effective psychological 
weapon to blunt the momentum of brewing trouble. 

The eagerness with which the TULF leaders rushed to sil 
down for talks with the Prime Minister made it clear that they 
were in no mood to listen to the counsel of history. To them 
all the past history of Tamil-Singhalese politics just did not ex¬ 
ist. Else they could not have failed to hear the message which 
the lessons from that history imparted over a period of more 
than half a century. That message was loud and clear, and had 
been repeated over and over again every time some rapproach- 
ment was made and then repudiated by the Singhalese - star¬ 
ting from Sir Ponnampalam Aninachalam's ouster from the 
Ceylon National Congress, the disowning of the Mahcndra 
Pact, then Sir Ponnampalam Ramanathan's warning never to 
trust the Singhalese leaders through all the exercise which 
went into the making and breaking of the Bandaranaike* 
Chelvanayakam Pact and the Dudley Senanayake- 
Chelvanayakam Pact, to my recounting the history of a long 
line of Pacts and their repudiation and my call never again to 
trust the Singhalese leaders and to work for the establishment 
of a free and independent Tamil State as the only alternative 
lor the Tamils, down to Chelvanayakam's declaration that he 
would have no more Pacts. In the face of all this record of war¬ 
ning, and with the ruling United National Party and Prime 
Minister J. R. Jayawardene being the very people who were 
behind the repudiation and failure of tlie Bandaranaike* 
Chelvanayakam and Dudley Senanyake-Chelvanayakam Pacts 
and who were always against parting with any meaningful 
rights to the Tamil, it is unimaginable that any leadership ol 
the Tamil people with any sincerity of purpose and any sense 
of responsibility would want to walk into the trap of parleying 
set by the very same people. 

No rational explanation could be thought of why election 
promises are ignored or bypassed in parliamentary politics or, 
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why leaders go through the same old motions of negotiating 
pacts despite negative experience and warnings. Perhaps it is 
to explain such situations that the New Testament Parable of 
the ^wer and of the Seed teaches us that among mankind 
there are people who are to be likened either to the stony 
ground upon which some seeds fell - they hear the 
messagefseeds) and receive it gladly, but it does not sink deep 
into them, they believe only for a while, but when the time of 
testing comes they fall away - or to the thorn bushes among 
which some of the seeds fell — they hear the message but "the 
cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches and the lusts 
of other things entering in, choke the word, and it becometh 
unfruitful". (Mark,4; 19) 

And so, the "talks" went on ceaselessly during all the lime 
the new 1978 constitution was being forged and enacted, and 
J. R. Jayawardene was elected President of the Democratic 
Socialist RepubUc of Sri Lanka on October 20, 1982—a five - year 
exercise 

Talks about what? Nobody knows, because the talks were 
kept a closely guarded secret during all the five long years, 
not even the Tamil people were taken into confidence Short¬ 
ly after the presidential election, however. President 
Jayawardene announced a proposal to set up what was called 
an all-party parliamentary committee for national unity. To the 
surprise of many political observers the TULF made no bones 
about its enthusiasm for the President's proposal. A political 
correspondent reported to his paper in London: 

"The Opposition Leader and TULF General Secretary, Mr. 
A. Amirthalingam, is said to have described the proposal 
for an all-party committee as one worthy of consideration, 
but added that it was for the Working Committee of the 
TULF to decide on the matter. 

"Will the TULF collaborate in a 'national government' under 
the leadership of J. R. Jayawardenefis the question that is 
being debated in politick circles in Sri Lanka. The TULF 
leadership's indirect support to J. R. during the Presiden¬ 
tial election campaign in not putting up a candidate against 
him or campaigning against him, and the protracted 
negotiation it has had with the government prior to the 
campaign, lend credence to the speculation that the TULF. 
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at least at leadership level, might view the proposal for a 

national government with favour." * 

At last the cat was out of the bag. This is precisely what 
I had feared and repeatedly warned against. While those who 
had worked for the election victory of the TULF were expec- i j 11 
tantly looking forward to their mandate for an independent | ) j 
Tamil State being carried out, the TULF leaders were doing 
nothing of the kind. Instead, they had been carrying on secret 
negotiations with J. R. Jayawardene to participate in a 'national 
government' - a la Tiruchelvam. Evidently they decided to 
follow Tiruchelvam's example in preference to the lessons of 
history and past experience. 

This could not have failed to cause consternation in the 
Tamil youth circles. Realization must have dawned on them for 
the first time that the leaders whom they had hero-worshipped | 1 
at one time and who had roused them with stirring speeches | || 1 
from platforms have indeed used them to ride to power on their 
shoulders. They had refused to listen when someone else with 
better experience told them not to trust. Now that they have 
themselves personally lived through the bitter experience ol hii 
deceit, it must have delivered a rude shock. It is possible that Ij 
this disillusionment and frustration with parliamentary politF 
cians and the lack of faith natural to youth in the traditional | ij, 
methods of political action which have proved useless drove 
them to take up arms and to assume the leadership of the Tamil 
freedom struggle themselves. | 

The armed struggle really surfaced only in July 1983 when i 
the youths are reported to have attacked a government army , 
convoy In Jaffna, but they would appear to have been arming 
themselves as early as 1982 or even 1981, for there were | 
sporadic incidents in which arms were involved. Did they, then, 
have early intelligence about the nature of the TULF's secret 
negotiations and of any possible deal or understanding with 
the Prime Minister to support J. R. Jayawardene's plans for a I 
presidential form of government as well as his candidature for 
the office ol president and then for the TULF to join a national | 
government? Possibly they had. If the political correspondent 
of the Tamil Times had sufficient information to make his 
report quoted above, it is certain that the Tamil youths had, toa 


* TAHIL TIMES Untdon January 1913 poft I 
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Moreover, a few weeks before 1 left Ceylon to live abroad 
in what turned out to be a self-imposed exile, in the spring of 
1982, the late Dr. S Rajasundaram, who was done to death in 
the Welikade Jail massacre the following year, accompanied 
by his co-worker S A. David of the Gandhi Ashram, called on 
me at my home in Jaffna and conveyed a message to me from 
one of the top militant youth leaders. It was to ask me to get 
out and organize the people against the TULF and assuring me 
of full and united support from the entire youth and student 
body. It showed what an about-face the youths have been tak¬ 
ing all the while the TULF was carrying on secret negotiations 
with the government. It was the firk indication to me that the 
Tamil youths have begun to accept my views and decided to 
take up in real earnest the call I had made fourteen years 
earlier in 1968 to work and strive lor an independent 'Tamil 
State 1 appreciated the assurance of support now being made 
and 1 welcomed it, but unfortunately it was five years too late 
Had this support been given to me in 1977 1 have no doubt in 
my mind that events and history would have taken a different 
course However, that is typically in keeping with our national 
character. Tamils have always been prone to let slip oppor¬ 
tunities and then become wise when it is too late That is our 
unfortunate history. 

Despite these early signs of disenchantment with the TULF 
and the youths getting restive its leaders were not deflected 
from the path of negotiating with the government. They still 
pursued their "talks” with a determination that is rather sur¬ 
prising. Perhaps they were encouraged by the fact that the 
beginnings of the militant movement were marked by an un¬ 
fortunate confusion, the youths being splintered into several 
groups, some of which apparently supporting the TULF still. 
They were so desperately addlctkl to negotiations that they 
would not disengage themselves nor stop talking about a 
'national government' even when the parliamentary term of 
five years for which they were elected expired, or even when 
J. R. Jayawardene had legislation passed prohibiting them from 
sitting in Parliament except on conditions, or even when the 
Government's armed forces turned the Tamil Provinces into 
occupied territory and the Tamils in Colombo and its environs 
were subjected to the killings and violence ol the Black July- 
August 1983. 
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It was not unUI they saw signals that the dominant groum 
of the militant movement have turned hostile to them that tlu' 
TULF realized they have lost the loyalty and confidence of ihv 
youth. Then they made belated attempts to mollify the youth 
In a surprisingly naive but sanctimonious statement issueil 
after the September 30, 1984. meeting of the all-party con 
ference in Colombo the TULF said, among other things,: 

"From our mandate for an independent State, we agreed In 
Union of States. The President suggested Regional Coun¬ 
cils. Though it may not fully satisfy the aspirations of the 
Tamil people, we were willing to recommend it to our peo¬ 
ple subject to the unit being the Tamil linguistic region con 
sisting of the Northern and Eastern Provinces, with 
devolved legislative and executive powers over specified 
listed subjects, including the maintenance of internal law 
and order in the Region, the administration of justice, social 
and economic development, cultural matters and land 
policy. 

"The present proposals are based on District Development 
Councils as the unit and only permit inter-district co 
ordination and collaboration in defined spheres of activi 
ty. There is no provision to devolve any legislative or ex¬ 
ecutive power to this co-ordinating unit. There is no 
indication that this unit will be a legal person. The 
members of this unit are not to be directly elected by the 
people The attempt to link devolution to the second 
chamber is only calculated to defeat the objective ol 
devolution. 


1 must also refer to the deliberate policy of driving out 
Tamils and settling Singhalese that is being pursued in 
Vavuniya, Mullaitivu and Trincomalee". 


But the youths were not taken in. fortunately. They must 
have surely seen in it an illustration of Sir Walter Scotty 
famous words: 



persistent opposition to Singhalese colonization of the Tamils' 
traditional homeland. Apparently it was intended to dazzle a 
young generation which the TULF wishfully assumed to be ig¬ 
norant of that exercise, or of the TULF's acceptance of District 
Development Councils over which TULF chairmen presided, 
or of its role in the creation of the Singhalese parliamentary 
constituency of Seruwavila in the middle of Tamil Trincomalee 
cxmdoning state-aided Singhalese colonization, or of its own 
motivated division of Vavuniya into the two weakened elec¬ 
torates of Mullaitivu and Vavuniya making it easier for 
Singhalese colonization. Its hypocrisy is so transparent that it 
does not seem to have fooled the youthful leaders of the mili¬ 
tant movement who are far better informed of the TULF's 
liking. 

The destiny of a nation is something which no power on 
earth can deflect from its inexorable direction and destination. 
Some people in their vanity imagine that by scheming and plot¬ 
ting they could manipulate events to suit particular ambitions. 
II history has any lessons to leach, it is that destiny throws 
them by the wayside and rolls on in its onward march. Its path 
may be rugged and rough, there may be many pitfalls, there 
may be snakes under the grass in its path, but its advance can 
never be arrested. 

The Tamil nation in Ceylon has been in existence from 
prehistoric times. It has experienced ups and downs in its for¬ 
tunes. it has survived many a crisis, but through it all it has 
preserved its distinct identity and individuality. Fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances and European colonialism made it go under 
foreign occupation for over three hundred years. But today it 
had resumed its onward march. Let there be no doubt that the 
destiny of this nation is to rise again as a free, independent, 
and sovereign State, and that it will be a reality in the not too 
distant future. 

It is a sign of this destiny that the Tamil youths have seized 
the leadership of the people rejecting the TULF. They have 
taken charge of the freedom struggle and made it a militant 
movement lighting a civil war. Their conduct of the war U 
gathering momentum, and the movement is growing from 
strength to strength. It is a happy augury for the future of the 
Tamil race in Ceylon that the Tamil people in general stand 
solidly and firmly behind this leadership 
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Armed warfare is a novel experience for the Tamil People. 
Their fathers, and their father’s fathers for generations, hail 
never seen, let alone handled, a gun. The Tamils by nature 
have traditionally been a peaceloving people to whom un' 
provoked violence has never been.a characteristic display ol 
their manhood. What, then, made the youngsters take to arms? f 

The reason is not far to seek. Successive Singhalese govern* 
ments have been mulishly impervious to peaceful and non¬ 
violent methods of political agitation. They never understood 
the British liberal type of civilized reaction to the Satyagraha 
method of campaigning for people's rights. They believe that 
possession of an Army is all that matters in the art of govern¬ 
ment. The Jayawardene Government's contribution is not a lit 
tie. It set up violent mobs and goondas to commit genocide ol 
I i the Tamil population and destruction of Tamil property. It turn- 

I ed the Tamil Provinces into an occupied country, its armed 

|L forces invaded schools and molested and harassed children in 

yi their classrooms, thus forcing boys and girls to abandon then 

H books and schools arid universities and join the militant move 

H ment in their thousands. Children in their teens would appear 

H to have defied even their parents to take up arms. How do other 

H peoples in the world, similarly oppressed and tyrannized^ 

react? No wonder, then, the Tamil youths resorted to the only 
language which oppressors and tyrants understand — the 
language of the gun. 

Two hundred years ago, at the time of the French Revolu 
tion, Thomas Paine in a forthright defence of the Revolution 
wrote; 

’....the strength of government does not consist in anything 
H within itself, but in the attachment of a nation, and the in 

H terest which the people feel in supporting it. When this U 

H lost, government is but a child in power; and though, like 

H the old government ol France, it may harass individuals foi 

H a while, it but facilitates its own fall.* * 

H It is the misfortune of Ceylon that its governments have always 

B been just what Paine said they should not be Pursuit of per 

H sonal power, and never the well-being and contentment of lli)> 

H people, has always been, and still is, the driving force of govern 

H ments. Witness the Singhalese youth rebellion in 1971 which 


* Thi-mai Patni- ■■ RIGHTS OF HAH. fVllnia Boolti. EagUad. 1976 p 2M 
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proclaimed in no uncertain manner its lack of interest in sup¬ 
porting the government. And now. alter almost 40 years ol 
anti-Tamil misrule, what reasons do the Tamils have to feel any 
interest in supporting Singhalese governments? 

The Singhalese government insists on calling the Tamil 
uprising and withdrawal of support as "terrorism". Interna¬ 
tional observers, however, see in it, as one newspaper colum¬ 
nist in Canada put it, "a battle" no longer between a handful 
of terrorists attacking police posts and engaging in shootouts 
with army patrols. "The civil war label applies".* •* Another 
wrote: "New civil wars showing considerable promise of 
longevity got under way in Sri Lanka and ... " • • Whether one 
calls it an uprising of an oppressed people, a rebellion, con¬ 
tinuation of a revolution, or a civil war, it is in reality the Tamil 
War of Independence It is a War that the Tamil people have 
been driven to the necessity of having to wage in order to 
liberate their homeland from Singhalese rule, and It will con¬ 
tinue to be waged no matter how long it takes to achieve in¬ 
dependence 

Having resolved to be free, and formed the determination 
to revive the former independent sovereign statehood which 
was lost to the European colonial powers as the only means 
of preserving and perpetuating their distinct identity, leader¬ 
ships of the Tamil people, whether it be the present militant 
youths who are conducting the Tamil War of Independence or 
those who may succeed them in the future, have a duty which 
is of paramount importance It is to carry on the War of In¬ 
dependence without flinching, faltering, or wavering, whatever 
obstacles may have to be encountered in the course of it. 

A note of warning will be most appropriate in this context. 
It has become a fashion in the modern world for those who 
are in power, and therefore in enjoyment of the benefits of 
liberty, to advise others who are struggling and fighting for 
regaining of freedom and liberty to stop fighting and to settle 
differences by dialogue and negotiation. Because they are in 
power it never occurs to them that they too at one time have 
had to carry on a fight for their own freedom. So, from time 
to time in the course ol the struggle Tamil leaderships are 

• THE TORONTO STAR. Cauda Jmutry 17. ISSS 

•* THS CtiZETTE. Mtmtreal. December Z7. J9H 
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likely to be subjected to tremendous pressure from friends and 
foes alike, both domestic and international, to sit down to talka 
and settle by negotiation. The leaders must have the strength 
of will to resist any such attempts with the utmost firmness. 
It is hard to imagine what there remains to talk or negotiate 
about. Have not the Tamils talked enough about every im¬ 
aginable solution? Have they not agreed to every possible foi 
mula for co-existence which accommodated the Singhalesf 
concern for the political unity of the island country? Now talk* 
are not needed any more, for the sovereign State of Tamil Elam 
is not something for the Singhalese government to give at the 
negotiating table. 

Far too many innocent lives have been slaughtered at the 
altar of Singhalese ambition for dominion over the Tamils, fat 
too great is the flood oi Tamil tears shed by grieving mother* 
and widows and orphaned children, far too numerous is tho 
number of Tamils who have been driven out of their home* 
and hearths to roam and wander throughout the world from 
country to country in search of asylum to cling to life, that It 
is now idle to talk of federalism, devolution of power, 
autonomy, regional councils, district development councils, se¬ 
cond chamber, and such like absurdities. All these have now 
become irrelevant. 

Seventy-five years of fruitless discussions and agreements 
about every one of these devices have vindicated in no uncer¬ 
tain manner the farsighted wisdom of Sir Ponnampalam 
Ramanathan's prophetic admonition "Never trust the 
Singhalese leaders". With political power and control of tho 
purse-strings firmly in the hands of Jayawardenepura Kotte, 
no makeshift device could ever be a solution. Human ingenuity 
has not yet devised any machinery which could make sure that 
that power will not be used again to repeat Singhalese tyran¬ 
ny and oppression, and even genocide Nor can the Tamils re¬ 
ly on assurances of third countries, however well-intentioned 
and friendly they may be And no country in the world would 
be foolish enough to come forward to underwrite the good 
behaviour of Singhalese governments. 

Yet another danger is the temptation of high office Enough 
has been said before to show that it is this curse of the lure 
of office, the thirst to become a Cabinet Minister, or a Leader 
of the Opposition, or a Speaker, or other office or position ol 
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power, which has been the bane of every leadership and 
ruinous to the Tamil people Chances of the present new 
leadership of the youths falling prey to any such temptation 
are, ol course, very remote and unimaginable, but it is not 
lieyond the cunning and ingenuity of Singhalese leaders to 
make attempts to exploit this well-proven weakness of Tamil 
leaderships. 

The survival of the Tamil race in Ceylon demands, 
therefore, that every Tamil leadership, present or future, will 
always make it absolutely clear that no "settlements", no 
halfway devices, no offices under Singhalese governments 
would ever be acceptable, and that the independent and 
sovereign State of Tamil Elam is not negotiable under any cir¬ 
cumstances. 




EPILOGUE 1977 - 1989 


H istory is an encyclopaedia ol the workings of Ihe 
human mind as perceived in the behaviour and con¬ 
duct of nations and peoples, of rulers and the ruled, ol 
leaders and followers, of preceptors and believers, both inter 
se as well as in the inter-tribal relations of mankind itself in 
its totality and serves as a good reference book. It mirrors both 
the sublime and the very nadir of wickedness in humanity. It 
is an unfailing guide like the beacon in a lighthouse which 
serves to guide ships at sea in distress to a safe haven. It is 
because of this usefulness of history that sometimes we con¬ 
sult its pages whenever we find ourselves confronted with 
puzzling situations to see how similar situations had been 
handled by others in the past. 

In 1987 the rulers of India suddenly turned against and 
began to flex their muscles towards an unsuspecting Tamil 
population which had till then placed its trust in India. The 
Tamils could not understand this sudden change of front. 
Nothing like it had ever happened before. 

Search as you will through all the annals of history, it will 
be hard to find a single instance to even remotely parallel the 
perfidy of India in this betrayal of the Tamil people. It is all the 
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more reprehensible when one remembers that a golden rule 
ol human conduct which, not only Hindu India, but all civilis¬ 
ed societies throughout the world have scrupulously observed 
from the dawn of time, became a dead letter to India under 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi - the rule of asylum or 
'adaikalam'as it is called in Tamil. All ethical codes and laws 
of chivalry enjoin that if a person (or a people) fleeing from 
danger to life comes to you and seeks your protection and 
shelter uitder your roof, you shall not turn them away, no mat¬ 
ter what the politics or the rights and wrongs of the case may 
be. It is a rule that springs from Divinity. God never turns away 
a supplicant for spiritual 'adaikalam'. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi could not have been unaware 
that from 1983 onwards his illustrious mother of revered 
memory had, in deference to this golden rule, granted shelter 
and protection to more than 150,000 Tamilsrmen women and 
children of all ages and classes-who had fled their homes in 
Ceylon to escape death at the hands of the Singhalese Army 
of their country's government and taken refuge in Tamil Nadu. 
When he succeeded his mother as Prime Minister of India after 
her tragic death on October 31, 1984, the Tamils looked up to 
him to continue with his mother's humane and compassionate 
policy. 

But some new policy in 1987 towards India's neighbours 
made him go back on it. Not only did he get his police to break 
up the Tamil refugee camps in Tamil Nadu, he even ordered 
his mighty Indian Army to invade Tamil Elam, rape and tor¬ 
ture the women of Elam, kill men women and children by the 
thousands, loot and plunder wealthy homes. According to im¬ 
partial foreign media reports, even emporium-like market cen¬ 
tres were said to have been established in military cantonment 
areas in Bangalore and Madras for the purveyance of looted 
articles brought in by returning Indian soldiers. 

Why did the politicians, the bureaucrats and the military 
top brass who ran India's foreign policy and affairs of state in 
1987 (some foreign observers called them 'madmen') permit 
themselves to commit such a treacherous act against a friend¬ 
ly neighbouring people? Why did they go back on their late 
Prime Minister's plighted word? Why did the rulers ol Ceylon, 
and the Singhalese population in general, look on with un¬ 
concern when they should have known that the aggressor's 
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scheme was to gobble up the whole island country piece by 
piece? Is their antipathy to the Tamils so overwhemingly over 
powering that, no matter what happened to their part of lh«> 
country, they would welcome any help from any quarter 
’even from the devil,’ in the words of J. R. Jayawardene - so 
long as the help could bring about the total annihilation and 
extinction of the Tamil race in Ceylon? These are weighty 
questions which are far too baffling to admit of a simplistfi 
answer. Nonetheless, they should not fail seriously to agitato 
the minds of every one of the makers of independent Tamil 
Elam. 

A brief summary of the leading events of this period which 
brought the Indian Army into Ceylon, and some remarks on 
the unexpected turn in the Civil War. may be a useful and in 
formative 'finis' to this book. 

sometime about July 1983 three young Tamil women 
students from the Government Teachers'Training College at 
Palaly in the Jaffna Peninsula were kidnapped and raped by 
Singhalese soldiers stationed at a nearby military camp. Tho 
intensity of the feeling of anger it roused can only be 
understood if one is familiar with the standards of morality 
observed by women under the norms of Hindu culture No of 
fence against a Hindu woman, not even murder or mutilation, 
causes such violent reaction in a community as does the 
despoiling of her chastity, because she guards her chastity so 
lealously with a satTed devotion akin to what is felt toward ob¬ 
jects of religious worship. To her it is a priceless possession of 
virtue which she values more than her life. That is why two 
of the threee young women ravaged by the Singhalese soldiers 
committed suicide. This will also explain to the men in New 
Delhi why a population which welcomed the Indian forces in 
1987 with fanfare and poorna-kumbham turned against them 
later and began to hate them when the Indian Jawans indulg* 
ed in the same bestial pastime of raping Tamil women as th* 
Singhalese soldiers did. 

The incident was regarded as a challenge to the manhood; 
of the Tamil youths, and it was so accepted and taken up by 
a band of young men, reminiscent of the immortal trio ol 
Baghat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev of Lahore in the pre¬ 
partition Punjab who. responding to the anguished thrill call 
of Mrs. C. R. Das from Calcutta following the fatal kicking on 
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I he chest of Lala Rajpat Rai by an English policeman on 
horseback, ambushed the policeman in a daring hold-up and 
nhot him dead. We now know that the Tamil youths who ac¬ 
cepted the challenge are no less immortal heroes. Incidental¬ 
ly, it also introduced to the world for the first time the much 
feared and much praised underground army of Tamil boys and 
girls known as the Liberation Tigers ol Tamil Elam (LTTE) and 
Its Supreme Commander, the then little known student leadei^ 
Velupillai Prabhakaran. 

On 23 July 1983 an Army convoy of 15 Singhalese soldiers 
In a truck and a jeep was ambushed on the main Jaffna-Palaly 
road at Tirunelveli by an assault unit of the LTTE consisting 
ol 14 fighters under the command of Lieutenant 
Chelvanayakam (Chellakili). In the battle that ensued 13 of the 
Singhalese soldiers were killed, and the remaining two wound¬ 
ed. The LTTE was said to have suffered only one casualty; the 
unit's commander Chelvanayakam was killed. Like the murder 
ol Archduke Francis Ferdinand ol Austria at Sarajevo on 28 
June 1914 triggering the First World War, this planned killing 
of 13 soldiers launched what has turned out to be the Tamil 
War of Independence. Although at the time it had the ap¬ 
pearance of a revenging action in retaliation for the rape of 
the Tamil girls and the deaths, it had all the ingredients Of a 
declaration of war on the Singhalese government in Colom- 
ba The first shots in the War had been fired by the LTTE, and 
there seemed to be no turning back. 

Stage by stage the war escalated into a welFdirected guer¬ 
rilla war and attained dimensions not foreseen by the 
government's Army. An astonishing feature of this war is the 
fact that the LTTE commanders seemed to be quite 
knowledgeable and well-versed in the military tactics of guer¬ 
rilla warfare which were employed hy their two ancient 
predecessors 170 years before: Tzar Alexander I's army under 
Kutuzov in 1812 against Napolean, and his Singhalese contem¬ 
porary Adigar Keppitipola's rebel army in the Uva Rebellion 
of 1817 against the British governor Brownrigg. 

Who or what was reponsible for this turn of events leading 
to military confrontation? 

To go back six years earlier, Sirimavo Bandaranaike was 
defeated at the polls in 1977 by the UNP, and J. R. Jayawardene 
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Lieutenant Chelvanayagara of the LTTE 
(Chellakili) 


‘ I ame Prime Minister. On the Tamil side, the Tamil United 
> ihcration Front fTULF) under the leadership of A. Amirthal- 
IIHidm and his deputy M. Sivasithamparam won a resounding 
»k1ory on an Election Manifesto (which is referred to in North 
American politics as ‘platform’) that promised a separate state 
lot the Tamils and a "constituent assembly" to draw up the 
Male's constitution. And then the traditional bane of the Tamils 
ti'surfaced again - the lure of office. As leader of the second 
largest party in Parliament Amirthalingam accepted the office 
ol leader of the Official Opposition (an office which Mr. 

- Iielvanayakam had spurned on a previous occasion in a 
Mmilar situation). How the holding of such an office could be 
reconciled with the people's mandate and the election 
manifesto's promise of a separate state and a constituent 
assembly, perhaps he and his advisers alone knew. At this time 
he had around him a couple of advisers whose forte was claim- 
iil to be constitutional affairs. In the context of the struggle 
lie was supposed to be leading,it was an unpardonable and cost- 
I ly blunder, a blunder that was to be repeated later on by the 
I militant group known as the EPRLF. To this blunder must also 
be attributed the growing confidence among the Singhalese 
that they could always buy off Tamil resistance "with a cup 
of tea and a good Jaffna cigar". 

However, the message was not lost on the man who was 
laughing off the rhetorics of the Leader of the Opposition and 
patiently waiting to pounce at the first signs of weakness. J. 
R. Jayawardene the shrewd and astute politician that he was 
and with his experience from the days of Tiruchelvam 
presumably had his own assessment of his adversary's 
weaknesses and vulnerable spots. He also knew he could play 
on the vanity of the advisers and use them as intermediaries 
and go-betweens in whatever moves he contemplated. And so 
he made his move once the Tamil leader was comfortably 
ensconced in the official residence of the Leader of the Op¬ 
position. 

Having compromised his mandate from the Tamil people 
once, it was but logical to go on from there, from one blunder 
to another, and to another, and so on. This is the type of pit- 
falls which always beset politicians' careers. If it is mentioned 
here it is only to serve as a warning to aspiring leaders. Other¬ 
wise it is most (lainful to say this of a one-time friend, particularly 
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when he is no more. Despite all the previous examples before I 
him, which had proved to be costly mistakes, AmirthalingaflAM 
allowed himself to be taken by his advisers to the Prime^B 
Minister's Office for a 'dialogue* in a new effort to discovej^H 
a settlement between the Tamils and the Singhalese. While the^B 
"dialogue" was carried on on the one hand from weeks to '' 
months, and from months to years, J. R. Jayawardene on the 
other hand saw to it that a further new constitution of his own f 
vintage providing for an executive president on the Frendi^ 
model was rushed through Parliament. He had it approved in 
1978, one year after his election, and had h'mself installed as 11! 
the first President without a murmur from the TULF. This was ■ I! 
followed by a country-wide election at which Jayawardene was 
elected President by the popular vote of the people. 

The "dialogue", however, which started in 1977 soon after 
the general election and in which a number of people in dif¬ 
ferent levels of leadership and government positions par¬ 
ticipated at different stages, dragged on and on and on, and 
was inconclusive even in 1983. During ail this time Amirtlud*' | 
ingam does not appear to have ever realised, nor did he ap- j 
pear to possess the capacity to realise, nor did his | 
constitutional advisers either, nol even New Delhi's | 
bureaucrats and political strategists who buttressed j 
Amirthalingam's claims to be the sole spokesman of the Tamila. I ~ 
and who came on the scene much later under different com- 1 
pulsions of India's politics, that the Tamils have been effectivel|^ I 
deprived of their bargaining power which was so vital iiu F 
political negotiations, that he was negotiating from the post ■ 
lion of an impecunious but importunate beggar and he could • 
hope for nothing of substance from an adversary who, even 
when in hard-pressed situations in the past, had refused to 
yield to the Tamil demands, that the parliamentary game ol 
playing balance of power politics Wes'no more playable alter 
the British-given Constitution of 1948 was done away with, thal 
Jayawardene was merely going through the motions ol 
peaceful negotiation only to make the barking dog lie down - - 
and keep quiet while he would have the time to muster his 
resources to consolidate his position and that of his United Na¬ 
tional Party as masters of Ceylon for all time shutting out hia 
arch rivals the Bandaranaike family, that the initiative in Tamll- 
Singhalese affairs had deserted him and it was nol he but 
Jayawardene who was in a position to call the shots, that the 
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leadership of the Tamils has already slipped out of his grip and 
passed into the hands of the youngsters with guns who have 
gone underground. It is these youngsters in underground 
hideouts who appear to have realised all these, and clearly 
understood their implications to the future of the Tamils. It is 
these youngsters who appear to have got a good grasp of the 
direction in which the political winds were blowing. 

The ambush and killing of the Singhalese soldiers at 
Tirunelvell should have been taken to be in the nature of a 
symbolic ultimatum to Jayawardene to pull out of the Northern 
and Eastern Provinces and a timely notice to Amirthalingam to 
lay off and step aside. Neither gave it the consideration it 
deserved. On the contrary, both construed it as an act of ter¬ 
rorism. Both miserably miscalculated and underestimated the 
power of the sanctions behind the ultimatum and notice. They 
never realised that the youngsters meant business and were 
serious. 

The consequences of their colossal blunders since the 
Tamil and the Singhalese peoples put them in their respective 
positions in terms of lives lost, property destroyed, and the 
unsettlement and disruption of the country's population and 
economy were enormous. The result was, if we may permit 
ourselves to anticipate, both found themselves on the road to 
New Delhi - the one because there was a sympathetic, 
understanding and well-informed lady in the Prime Minister's 
seal in India, and the other because, on his own admission, he 
had been thwarted in his efforts to secure military aid against 
the LTTE from other countries. 

If the Jayawardene Government in Colombo was genuine¬ 
ly solicitous for the lives ol its citizens without regard to race, 
language, caste or creed, as it professed itself to be, it would 
have found more sensible ways and means for the disposal of 
the bodies of the killed soldiers without much ada Instead, it 
made an admittedly explosive situation worse. It acted in the 
most stupid manner which amply justified the charge made at 
the time that the violence which followed was calculatedly and 
deliberately instigated and incited by the government and its 
minions. With wide advance publicity the bodies were flown 
to Colombo where a large crowd assembled to witness the ar¬ 
rival. From there some of the bodies were sent to the soldiers' 
village homes with military escorts where customary emotional 
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iunerals were held. A mass funeral for some others was held 
ill Colombo's Central Cemetery at Kanatte attended by an im¬ 
mense crowd of people. 

After the funeral in Colombo the dispersing crowd went 
on a rampage killing, mutilating, smashing and burning 
anybody and anything tliat was Tamil. That was the signal 
which unleashed Ihe worst pogrom against the Tamils the 
country had ever witnessed in its long history - the Black Ju¬ 
ly/August 1983 pogrom. The violence continued unchecked 
for days on end tliroughout the country. More than 20,000 
Tamils were estimated to have been killed before the fury 
subsided. 

And then the exodus began. Some 150,000 or more of the 
Tamil population, entire families of men,women and children, 
abandoned their homes and farms and fled to Tamil Nadu in 
India, including the TULF Members of Parliament and their 
families. A possibly equal number or more fled to other coun¬ 
tries throughout the world, anywhere whose governments 
sliowed humanitarian concern for their plight - Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, United States, West Germany, England, 
France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Malaysia. But 
Uie largest single concentration of Ihe Tamil refugees was in 
Tamil Nadu where they were housed in camps and makeshift 
shanties. Some even constructed their own huts and camps on 
common shrubland and wasteland for occupation. The pro¬ 
blems of housing, feeding, caring for and schooling of such a 
large number of refugees embroiled New Delhi and the Tamil 
Nadu Government willy-nilly in the Tamil-Singhalese strife in 
Ceylon. 

Tlie Prime Minister of the day in India at the time was Mrs 
Indira Gandhi. While she made earnest efforts to persuadtt 
President Jayawardene to find an honourable solution to the 
Tamil problem so that the refugees may return to their homes 
and live in safety, she also took measures to see that they were 
well looked after as if they were her own people so long as they 
were on Indian soil for protection. So long as she was alive she 
stood like a bulwark against the bullying tactics of 
Jayawardene She refused to buy his shrill propaganda about 
"harbouring terrorists". She had a more intimate personali 
knowledge and was more well-informed than any of her con¬ 
temporaries about every part of India and its diverse peopleSt- 
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about India’s neighbours and their peoples, and about the 
world at large. For this reason she was the least dependent on 
advisers. She knew when and where to assert herself in 
broader policy decisions. In some respects, it may even be said, 
that she was an abler and more pragmatic leader of India than 
her more famous philosopher father. Her death in 1984 sent a 
shock wave to the Tamils and made them feel as though they 
have been orphaned. Their grief was even greater than that 
of her compatriots. The Tamils could not have done less to pay a 
tribute to the memory of a friend who had been a pillar of 
strength to them, for her successors in New Delhi at the 
Ceylon Dest showed their want of respect by disowning her 
policies. 

Spurred by the pogrom of Black July/August I983,the War 
escalated engulfing the whole of the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces and gathered momentum day by day. The govern¬ 
ment in Colombo deployed almost alt the battalions of its Ar¬ 
my to fight Ihe Tamil militant youths. During the three years 
1983-1986 a number of fierce battles and shoot-outs were 
fought with varying claims of successes on either side. But in 
the ultimate reckoning the government Army was utterly 
unable to dislodge or root out the Tamil fighters. The heaviest 
losses in terms of casualties, killed and wounded, were suffered 
by the government Army as might be expected in guerrilla war¬ 
fare. In frustration after every reversal, the Singhalese soldiers 
ran amok and wreaked vengeance on the innocent civil 
population committing the worst imaginable atrocities and 
human rights abuses - indiscriminate killing, charring the 
bodies in heaps by the roadside in thickly populated urban 
areas, raping women, spraying babies and infants with bullets, 
pillaging and plundering. Their behaviour was so shocking to 
civilised sensibilities that foreign correspondents who witness¬ 
ed it found themselves obliged to report that the Singhalese 
Army was the most brutal and undisciplined rabble in the 
world. 

On the side-of the Tamil fighters a regrettable feature was 
the absence of a unified command. The fighters were a large 
number of young men and women, mostly boys and girls in 
I their teens, who had abandoned their studies and taken up 
I arms to fight the Singhalese government. They belongerl to dif¬ 
ferent groups behind half a dozen leaders, perhaps on Ihe basis 
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of inclination or senUmental attachment, but they all had Hu 
common objective of Tamil liberation. The names of tln' 
s^eral groups were for the sake of convenience represenlp<i 

acronyms formed by permutation and combination of iili 
English alphabet such as the LTTE, ER<)‘. 

ENDLF, etc. Even in the early stages ol 
the War. when they all professed to be fighting lor a separaii' 
Stale for the Tamils, they would not unite for some obscufi 
reason. Each group insisted on going its own way, argued, gum 
relied, and foster^ rivalry which made the movement less id 
fective. It is a weakness which, like among the pre-Nazi periisl 
Jews of Europe, seems to be an inborn characteristic ol Hu 
Tamil race. But there it is, deplorable though. 

p, several groups, the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 

El^i (LTTE) appeared to be the most disciplined, principhut 
coherent, and therefore the most powerful and effective Tamil 
Army capable of achieving the War objective of an indepuii 
dent state of Tamil Elam. It was unwavering and steadfast, amt 
would not allow itself to be sidetracked from its path. Its reluH,il 
to drawn into and trapped in the intrigues and machinatluiu 
ol the Jayawardene-Dixit partnership was a sure indication oi 
Its missionary zeal for the cause for wliich it had taken up arm . 

As the War wore on many of the groups dropped out, in 
opted to stand on the periphery and watch. The LTTE was lull 
push ahead, possibly with some assistance from itn 
ally the Elam Revolutionary Organisation of Students (EROS) 
the other group equally devoted and sincerely loyal to Hu 
cause. 

In 1986 the Colombo government's writ did not run in 
many parts of the Tamil country. In Trincomalee and ilU' 
^stern province the Singhalese settlers were leaving for iliuii 
homes in South Ceylon in large numbers, and tin* 
government s security forces which had been guarding tlu'm 
were holed up in the old BrlUsh Fort. The capital city ol .lad 
na in the Northern Province was in the hands of the LTI I 
under the command of Krishnakumar (known to his (rieml* 
as Kittu), a brilliant military commander and trusted depiili 
of the Supreme - Commander V. Prabhakaran. He later lost « 
leg in a jeep accident, and was succeeded by Kumarappali 
another equally brilliant and able commander. Trearfieroim 
ly betrayed by the Indian High Commission in Colombo •mil 
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New Delhi, Kumarappah and sixteen other trusted officers of 
Hie LITE swallowed their cyanide capsules on October 3 in 
Hie following year. The great Kumarappah was among the thir 
teen who died. 

In South Ceylon the old Janata Vimukti Peramuna (JVP) 
movement of the Singhalese nationalists, which had been ly¬ 
ing dormant after its insurgency was ruthlessly put down by 
Sinmavo Bandaranaike in 1971, now began to rear its head 
under its leader Rohana Wijeweera. It carried on a campaign 
1)1 violence against the government. This was the same 
liimumba University-educated Wijeweera who was thrown 
l>ehind prison bars by Sirimavo, and later released by J. R. 
Jayawardene when he became Prime Minister. Jayawardene 
then hugged him as he came out of jail and made friends with 
him. Now Jayawardene's campaign of violence was so 
widespread in the Singhalese (>art of the country that securi¬ 
ty f)eople in Colombo had grave concern about the safety of 
President Jayawardene himself. The bulk of the army was 
bogged down in the North and East fighting the LTTE, and what 
remained in the barracks in Colombo could not be expierted 
to be able to cope with the violence in the South or a possible 
threat to the capital and the President. 

For the first time in the War, Jayawardene's self-assurance 
and conceit deserted him; he got alarmed. As he admitted to 
his interviewers later, he appealed to Britain, United States. 
China, "and some European countries" for military assistance 
to destroy the LTTE (which in the context meant the Tamils). 
He did not get what he wanted. He did get some help; Israel 
lent some Mossath/Shin Beth personnel to train the Singhalese 
In the latest methods of torture and extracting information and 
"confessions": South Africa provided some gunboats and 
military hardware; Pakistan gave training to some crack 
regiments and commandos of the Singhalese Army - thus pro¬ 
ving the truth ol the old proverb that birds of the same feather 
Hock together, for there was no other reason for this teaming 
lip None of the three countries had any reason to bear any 
animus against Tamils. 

Jayawardene's urgent need was for foreign troops equip¬ 
ped with modem sophisticated weapons to crush the Tamils. 
So he turned to India, the country with the "fourth largest ar¬ 
my in the world". He was emboldened for the move in the 
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knowledge that the stone-wall he had encountered before was 
no more alive in Delhi, and that her young, inexperienced and 
ill-informed successor was surrounded by a motley crowd of 
advisers whom he was shrewd and seasoned enough to judge 
as a set of ignoramuses, amateur strategists, ignorant dabblen 
in foreign policy affairs, and soldiers itching for glory. What 
is more, earUer he had been bitter about the outgoing Indian 
High Commissioner Abraham, a South Indian from Kerala, 
because he was an able exponent and executor of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi's policies, but now he saw in the new High Commis¬ 
sioner Jyotindra Nath Dixit, a North Indian in whose make-up 
he could work upon. He was not far wrong, for Dixit's handl¬ 
ing of the negotiations which followed reflected the image of 
a man who imagined hims elf to be the A.D. twentieth century 
avatar of Kautilya, the fourth century B. C. author of the 
'Arthashastra' identified sometimes with Canakhya the 
minister at the court of Chandragupta Maurya. He was always 
hard on the Tamils as though he represented President 
Jayawardena His handling of the latei arms surrender affair 
and his attitude towards the LTTE earned him the sobriquet 
of “Pro-Consul". 

What President Jayawardene requested of India, and what 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's response was, we may never 
know, all that is shrouded in the diplomatic exchanges between 
the two governments. All We know is that the whole thing was 
made out to be an exercise to find “a solution to the ethnic 
conflict" in Ceylon, in which the Prime Minister of India was 
willing to be a well-meaning and impartial mediator. 

That exercise evidently started sometime in May 1986. In 
the search for the ever-elusive solution fourteen weary months 
were spent in discussions, talks, negotiations and shuttle 
diplomacv between Colombo and Delhi. Meetings, interviews, 
conferences and confabulations were held in New Delhi, Col¬ 
ombo, Madras, and even at Thimpu in the remote Himalayao 
kingdom of Bhutan, but never at any spot in the Tamil Pro¬ 
vinces of Ceylon. Ministers, bureaucrats and advisers from the 
two governments and representatives from some of the Tamil 
militant groups which had agreed to co-operate participated! 
in all of them, as did the TULF. Jayawardene had seen to it that 
Rajiv Gandlii, like liimsell, accorded Amirthalingam the position 
of the sole plenipotentiary leader of the Tamils in the negolie- 
tions. Like Neville Chamberlain waving the Munich piece ol 
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paper upon his return from meeting Adolf Hitler in 1939, 
Amirthalingam was reported to have been brandishing a paper 
known as "Annexure C" at these negotiations as though it was 
his "Bible" containing the formula for the solution of all the 
ills of the Tamil people Whenever conferences were held in 
Colombo he was provided with heavy security by the Indian 
and Ceylonese governments. He never made any attempt to 
step into the Northern and Eastern Provinces the meet the peo¬ 
ple he was supposed to be representing. 

The whole exercise presented the appearance of staging 
the play of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. The LTTE 
does not appear to have taken part in any serious or mean¬ 
ingful participation. If its representatives attended conferences 
at any stage, they probably did so in the role of interested 
observers. The other parties, nevertheless, went ahead with 
the negotiations in the hope that the LTTE could be prevailed 
upon in the end to accept whatever settlement that emerged 
out of the negotiations, or, as a last resort, it could be imposed 
on the Tamils with India's military assistance, LTTE or no LTTE. 

Judging from the "accord" which finally emerged, the 
terms and proposals were already in place and finalised by 
December 1986 for the settlement of the ethnic conflict in 
Ceylon which, it must be noted, was the proclaimed and osten¬ 
sible purpose of the conferences and negotiations — the 
"accord" itself says in Clause 2.15 "These proposals are con¬ 
ditional to an acceptance of the proposals negotiated from 4. 
5. 1986 to 19. 12. 1986". "Judging also from the text, the 
"accord" is a consummately cunning and skilful permutation 
and rehash of two earlier pacts (omitting, of course, the most 
vital issue of abandoning state-aided colonisation of the Tamil 
Northernand Eastern provinces by Singhalese colonists and 
settlers which was always anathema to Jayawardene, but con¬ 
ceded by S W. R. D. Bandaranaike's Pact), namely,the 
Bandaranaike-Chelvanayakam Pact of 1957 (B-C Pact)and the 
Dudley Senanayake Chelvanayakam Pact of 1965 (D. S-C 
Pact).The former Pact was tom up because of the protest ac¬ 
tivities of Jayawardene, and the latter was still-born because 
of conflicting objectives within the Jayawardene-Tiruchelvam- 
Amirthalingam combine It would not have taken Jayawardene 
more than a couple of days, with his intimate knowledge of the 
two pacts, to make a rehash and put the proposals into sha|>e 
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and produce an agreement that would be deceptive enough ^ 
to hoodwink the Tamil people, the TULF, and the young and 
uninformed militant youth groups. 

Why then did they take eight montlis from December 1986 I 
to July 1987 to sign the "accord"? Why did not they sign It 
in Decemb er 19 86? What caused this inordinate delay at a time 
when the LTTE was rolling on despite the efforts of the govern 
nienl Army to check it? 

flerfiaps we have to rely for an answer on rumours that • 
were afloat at the lime. Because of the J. V. R's campaign of ( 
violence, it was nimoured, President Jayawardene was afraid 
for his tile a nd h ad asked Dixit for Indian troops, not only to 
take on the LTTE and release his own beleaguered Singhalese i| 
Army for service in the South against the J. V. P., but he also ! 
wished to have more trustworthy security personnel around ^ 
him for his own protection. Dixit was wiiling. but he wanted .1 
a high price. He asked lor concessions concerning the deep 
water harbour of Trincomalee and the installations there. 
Jayawardene was in a quandry. Being a man with a pro-Western 
slant, and in his self-conceited opinion of himself that he was 
cleverer than S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike who had got rid of the 
British Ironi Trincomalee, he had granted a lease of the oil tank 
complex in Trincomalee to an American consortium and allow¬ 
ed anollier American concern to set up a broadcasting facili¬ 
ty which was believed to be engaged in intelligence-gathering 
and purveying. He only paid lip-service to the concept of non- 
alignment. He had to get out of the one to walk into the other. 
Being unsure how the Americans would react, he refused. 

How much ol these rumours had any basis on facts, it is 
not possible to know from far away from the scene of activiliet 
But two incidents following the signing of the accord on 29 Ju¬ 
ly 1987, as much as the exchange ol letters at the same time I 
between the Prime Minister of India and the President ol 
Ceylon on a subject which had nothing to do with the pro- ■ 
claimed purpose of finding a solution to the conflict between I 
the Tamils and the Singhalese, lend somewhat of a credence ■ 
to the rumours, and certainly Ihere is logic. I 

The day after the signing of the "accord", a Singhalese I 
naval rating in the lines of the farewell guard-of-honour sud- H 
denly swung his rifle and delivered a blow with its butt on I 
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Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, who providentially ducked and 
averted the lull force of the blow—an unpardonable act of in¬ 
sult unparalleled in the history of international exchange of 
visiting heads ol governments, which in other times and other 
climes might have provoked war. But in Colombo it showed the 
mood the country was in at the time, despite the fact that the 
Singhalese as a race are innately a most hospitable and friendly 
people. Three weeks later, on 18 August 1987, an attempt was 
made on President Jayawardene's life as he was presiding over 
a meeting of the Government Parliamentary Group in one of 
the committee rooms of Parliament Building. Gunshots were 
fired and hand grenades hurled at him through the door from 
outside the room. Fortunately he escaped unhurt, though there 
were other casualties. The very fact that this happened in the 
Parliament complex in the UNP citadel of Jayawardenepura 
Kotte showed that he had ample justification to have had 
serious misgivings about the trustworUiiness or the adequacy 
of security arrangements lor his personal safely. But why did 
the President allow things to come to such a pass? 

Possibly the President considered it best in the cir¬ 
cumstances existing at the beginning of 1987 to allow things 
to drift. The finalised proposals for solving the ethnic conflict 
had been pul on hold, while the War continued to claim more 
civilian lives among the Tamils, and more and more Tamils con¬ 
tinued to flee the country. Neither Dixit and his Prime Minister 
nor Jayawardene cared two hoots for the Tamils, rhetorics 
apart. New Delhi was probably pursuing Its demands on Trin¬ 
comalee vigorously through secret diplomatic exchanges. As 
for Jayawardene. Ifie situation suited him ideally. For what did 
It matter whether it was by physical extermination of the 
population of the Northern and Eastern Provinces (as he had 
hinted when he first became Prime Minister in 1977) or by the 
fleeing ol the Tamils to seek life elsewhere in the world as 
refugees so long as the end result was llie riddance of the 
Tamils from Ceylon? So he was content to let the situation be 
and allow things to take their course 

But contrary to his wishes, things began to move fast as the 
year advanced. The situation of the government's Army in the 
field was not encouraging. The LTTE was in control of virtual¬ 
ly the entire Jaffna Peninsula in the North. The Colombo 
government retaliated by cutting off food supplies, fuel and 
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other essenUal articles from entering the Penisula. Its Navy 
blockaded the northern coastline. In June 1987 India made an 
unexpected move. In an operation that came to be known as 
"OperaUon Poomalai", aircraft of the Indian Air Force air¬ 
dropped food supplies, children’s milkfoods. medical suppliat 
and other essential articles over the Peninsula and some parts 
of the Northern Province. A garrison of the govenment Army 
was bottled up in the old Dutch For in Jaffna surrounded by 
the LTTE. A pincer movement by other units in an effort to 
reoccupy the Peninsula was halted by the LTTE with heavy 
losses on both sides. Vadamaradchi on the Northern coast was 
captured by the government Army in an operation from the 
sea, but the LTTE forces regrouped and were poised to retake 
it. Total victory in the Tamil War of Independence appeared 
to be in sight on the horizon. Just then the LTTE received an 
unexpected and treacherous stab in the back from New Delhi 
by Rajiv Gandhi's Government. 

We can only guess what could have, or might have, hap 
pened in the meantime to persuade India to commit this un- , 
characteristic act of betrayal. Evidently President Jayawardendl 
got the message of the Indian 'Operation Poomalai’ and the 
airdropping. Add to it the reverses of his Army in the North 
and East and the growing JVP violence in the South. Moreover 
he was under pressure from the Western aid-giving countries 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund to set¬ 
tle Uie ethnic conflict by the end of the year if aid and loan* ‘ 
were to continue. He suddenly caved in and conceded Indian 
demands on Trincomalee. What had held up the signing of the 
'accord' was resolved in India’s Favour. 

No time was wasted thereafter before making the public 
announcement that Delhi and Colombo have reached agree¬ 
ment to solve the confUct in Ceylon with the approval of the 
Tamil militants and the TULF, and that an 'accord' would he 
formally signed in Colombo on Wednesday 29 July 1987. Th# 
only miUtant group that was holding out was the LTTE, and 
New Delhi was supposed to try and persuade it to fall in'lino. 

In the week before the date for the signing,Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi invited LTTE’s Supreme-Commander V 
Prabhakaran to meet him in New Delhi, and the latter accepteil 
and agreed to ga On July 24th he was flown to Delhi by thr 
Indian Air Force. He had meetings and discussions in tho 
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Indian capital with ministers and aides and bureaucrats and 
(inally with the Prime Minister himself at which he was given 
a copy of the text of the agreement and pressured to approve 
it and give the agreement a trial. 

Prabhakaran was a young man who had taken to the 
underground life of a guerrilla fighter at an age when he 
should have been at school or at the university. As far as we 
know he had willingly denied himself the privilege of educa¬ 
tion beyond a certain secondary level in order to devote his 
life to the liberation of his motherland. He could not be ex¬ 
pected to have the training and the educational foundation 
necessary to get a full grasp of such a cunningly-worded text 
as the agreement that was put before him. Its implicaUons and 
covert ramifications, and the ultimate consequence to the peo¬ 
ple whose cause he had taken up arms for, would have been 
baffling even to a seasoned statesman. But,like the old man D. 
S. Senanayake the first Prime Minister of independent Ceylon 
and Kaniaraja Nadar the veteran Congress President and Chief 
Minister of Tamil Nadu in recent times. Prabhakaran had a 
horse sense and intuitive perception to look behind general 
wording. Probably it was this intuitive inlelligencce which told 
him that the agreement was a trapi He was alone in the midst 
of powerful diplomatic giants of a super-power, and yet he had 
the courage to say 'No'. He refused to sign away his people’s 
destiny. They took back the copy of the text when he refused 
to sign. 

He was placed under house arrest in Delhi even as Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi was leaving for the airport to board a 
plane for Ceylon to sign the so-called accord. 'Watched by 
paramilitary guard', reported the TIME magazine of New York 
10 August 1987, 'Prabhakaran remained confined to his room 
at the government-owned Ashok Hotel while the treaty was 
being initialled in Colomba The Tiger leadership and several 
smaller rebel groups declared that they would not even con¬ 
sider laying down their arms until Prabhakaran returned safely 
lo Jaffna'. A story was going the rounds at the time that an 
official from the Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) of the 
Delhi Secretariat even threatened him with bodily harm if he 
^d not sign. One cannot help but wonder if the Rajiv Gandlii 
Government was no better a respecter of international pro¬ 
tocol or the unwritten rules of honour and hospitality of 
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Velupillai Prabhakaran 

Supreme Commander of the LTTE Forces as the young 
leader of the guerrilla fighters in the early days. 


I civilised societies than the'Singhalese naval rating at the Col¬ 

ombo farewell. 

On 29 July 1987 Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India and 
President J. R. Jayawardene of Ceylon signed the "accord" at 
a ceremony in Colombo By this document the two leaders per¬ 
suaded themselves to believe that they have at long last found 
the ultimate and permanent solution to the vexed problem of 
the Tamil- Singhalese conflict. From the next day onwards In¬ 
dia brought into Ceylon many of the Infantry Brigades and 
Divisions of the Indian Army which, from a first batch of 3000 
men. grew like the waxing moon to something like 85,000 or 
thereabouts-at one time an estimated 135,000 men according 
to some observers-and deployed them all over the Northern 
and Eastern Provinces. They were "equipped with weaponry 
I of the type this theatre of conflict has not seen so far", boasted 
the FRONTLINE of Madras (Aug. 22 - Sept. 4. 1987). This is 
the army which New Delhi insisted on referring to as the In- 
I dian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF), but the Tamils called it the 
I Indian Occupation Force (lOF). The result was, the historical 
and ancestral homeland of the Tamils in Ceylon, which first 
lost its independence to the Portuguese and then in turn pas.s- 
I ed through the hands of the Dutch, the British, and the 
j Singhalese, has now been handed over to the Indians. It was 
( Jayawardene's final challenge to the LTTE. 

Simultaneously on 29 July 1987 the two leaders exchang¬ 
ed lettersone from the Prime Minister of India and the other 
a reply from the President, in which Ceylon, for the first time 
in its long and checkered history committed and bound itself 
by a treaty to ensure that Trincomalee or any other ports in 
Ceylon will not be made available for military use by any coun¬ 
try in a manner prejudicial to India's interests, that the Trin¬ 
comalee oil tank complex will be restored and operated as a 
joint venture between India and Ceylon, that facilities set up 
by foreign broadcasting organisations will not be used for 
military or intelligence purposes (even of Cevloii, as it is word¬ 
ed), and that no foreign military and intelligence personnel will 
be employed by Ceylon who were not acceptable to India. 

So that's it. It was to secure these interests that New Delhi 
shelved the agreement that was finalised in December 1986 
and delayed the signing unUI these rights were conceded. 
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TOe Tanuls were not in Uie least interested in the concern* 
ol India and the sliadowy enemy against whom all these preca»>’ 
tions were thought to be necessary. If India, which was not 
known to enjoy the advantage of friendly neighbours on her 
North-Eastern and North-Western borders, chose with wide 
open eyes to make enemies of the only friendly neighbour- 
tng people on her remaining Southern border it was her 
privilege. It is not lor us to comment on the wisdom of Rajiv 
Gandhi Government’s foreign policy or its ability to weigh the 
worth of rights which were not in Jayawardene's power to give 

But what sent a wave of fear among the Tamils was 
paragraph 3 (1) of the Prime Minister's letter in which India 
undertook to "Deport all Sri Lankan citizens who are found 
to be enqaging in (errorisl activities or advocating separatism 
or secessionism". The wording was so wide as to catch up 
almost all the Tamil refugees who had sought India’s protec¬ 
tion and taken shelter in Tamil Nadu. Dixit and Delhi could noi 
have forgotten that the 1977 Parliamentary General ElecUoit 
in Ceylon proved to be an untnistakable verdict of the voters 
in the Tamil Provinces in favour of separaUsm. They had given 
one hundred per cent victory to the TULF endorsing iU plat¬ 
form ol a separate state for the Tamils. There could have beeti 
hardly any among the Tamil refugees in Tamil Nadu who was 
not an advocate of separatism. India’s undertaking, therefore, 
was in striking contrast to the attitudes of Australia, New 
Zealand. Canada, United States of America, West Germany; 
England. France. Norway, Sweden, Denmark. Switzerland. 
Malaysia, all of which took in the Tamil refugees, gave them ' 
protection and shelter, provided them with money for food and 
clothing, and refused to deport. Unlike India, none of these 
countries had any kinship with the Tamils of anv kind: race, 
religion, language, or other. "Terrorist’ is a most fashionable 
word in currency in modem times which comes conveniently i 
handy to many auttioritarian governments It was in pursuance 
of this undertaking that shortly afterwards soldiers from the 
Indian Army’s Southern Command and the Police broke up the 
Tamil refugee camps in Tamil Nadu and drove the occupants 
to take to boats back to Ceylon. Even on the high seas they 
were said to have been harassed by the Indian and Ceylonese 
Navies 

Rajiv Gandhi’s Government in Delhi was persistently 
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making the world believe that its mission in Ceylon and the 
Indian Army’s role in the Northern and Eastern Provinces was 
no more than keeping peace and the protection of the Tamils 
But its activities and the horrible atrocities Indian soldiers com¬ 
mitted on the helpless civil population told a totally contradic¬ 
tory story. Unable to bear any longer Uie raping of Tamil 
women and the dishonouring of Elam’s womanhood and the 
widespread shooting down of the civil population, the LTTE 
units came out of their underground bunkers and fought the 
lOF to protect the Tamils 

Its leader V. Prabhakaran had always maintained that Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi was doing the dirty work for President 
Jayawardene, that he was using his Indian Army to perform 
what Jayawardene’s own Singhalese Army had fatled to do. 
namely, to crush the Tamils and that he was waging 
Jayawardene’s war. An unsuspecting and ill-informed world 
would not believe him. Ironically enough, confirmation and 
admission came from Jayawardene himself. In an interview to 
the Colombo weekly, Sunday Times, in July 1989 after his 
retirement from the Presidency, and using the figurative 
analogy of the wrestling ring, Mr Jayawardene was reported 
to have said of his "accord" with Rajiv Gandhi: "It is something 
out of the ordinary. It is like the referee (Mr Gandhi) entering 
the ring in the Jayawardene - LTTE fight and taking the place 
of one combatant (J. R.), who then becomes the referee... That 
is the exact thing that happened. S<x why should people cricise 
me for it (signing the accord)? Indian soldiers have died and 
Indian money had been spent on our behalf, we should be 
grateful to all of them." 

There is a small error tn Mr Jayawardene’s claim, it was 
not he who refereed to stop the lOF-LTTE fight. As far as he 
was concerned, he was basking in the glory of having tricked 
the Prime Minister of India and the fourth largest army in the 
world into taking over his costly war against the Tamils. He was 
patting himself on the back for the more than a thousand In¬ 
dian soldiers dying for him until he retired from the Presiden¬ 
cy. He retired in 1988, and President Ranasinghe Premadasa, 
an unrelenting and determined opponent of the "accord", was 
elected to succeed him. It was President Premadasa who. at the 
instance of Prabhakaran, ordered the lOF to stop fiahtina the 
LTTE. ^ 
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In about June 1989 President Premadasa as well as the 
LTTE leader Prabhakaran demanded that India withdraw iU 
Army Irom Ceylon. After an initial period of refusals, follow¬ 
ed by an exchange of threats and counter-threats between the 
two governments, and possibly with an eye on the iitipending 
Parliamentary General Elections, the Rajiv Gandhi Govern¬ 
ment agreed to withdraw by stages and to complete the 
withdrawal by 31 December 1989. 

For dll appearances the curtain has been wrung on a very 
sad and deplorable episode in India's history. From the very 
beginning it was an ill-conceived "copy-cat” exercise imitating 
Afghanistan, Granada. Viet-Nam and the like, and was 
foredoomed to failure. It will remain a shameful and terrible 
blot on the fair name of India which will not be easy for suc¬ 
cessor governments to erase. It will take the earnest and 
sincere efforts of all the wise men in New Delhi - and in Tamil 
Nadu loo - to pul together the broken Humpty-Dumpty. 

Tl>e "accord" is now a dead-letter—it should not have come 
into being in the first place-and no useful purpose will be serv¬ 
ed by dissecting it and making comments on it. It is such a dir¬ 
ty piece ol paper that it is not worth the printer's ink to print 
comments. Tlie Tamils must make offerings of thanksgiving for 
being blessed at a most critical period in their history with a 
leader ol the calibre of Prabhakaran who refused to coimnit 
his people to such an insolent and disgraceful sell-out. He and 
his LTTE men deserve a temple to be built for them and wor¬ 
shipped as the saviours of not only the dignity and honour ol 
the Tamil people but even the soul of their very existence. 

However, all our leaders are not "Prabhakarans", and the 
"accord" cannot be dismissed as an exercise to be forgotten. 
II holds out a salutary lesson to posterity, as well as to the un¬ 
wary among our contemporary leaders, on how people who 
have not the haziest idea about the problems of the Tamil Peo¬ 
ple in Ceylon are so presumptuous as to attempt to find solu- 
Ijons lor them. A few remarks about the mischief of this 
"accord", therefore, may not be out of place here. 

The centre-piece of the "accord" was not. as some people 
seemed to think, the scheme for provincial councils and 
autonomy, or the temporary unification of the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces, or the referendum that was cunningly 
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devised with a view to driving a wedge between the two Pro¬ 
vinces and between communities and groups within the 
Eastern Province. Nobody could have been so blind as not to 
see that the provincial council system contemplated in the 
"accord" was common to all the nine Provinces of the coun¬ 
try. and not something special or separate for the Northern 
and Eastern Provinces. There was nothing in the "accord" to 
treat the Tamil council specially or separately, or to grant it 
powers not granted to the other Singhalese councils. It was 
nothing more than replacing the old colonial Kachcheri system 
of administration by an equally reactionary or worse system 
to be administered on orders from Colomba So that when New 
Delhi later made a pretence of calling on the Colombo govern¬ 
ment to define and grant autonomous powers to the North- 
Eastern provincial council, it sounded like a sham to mollify 
and appease the co-operating Tamil militant groups. Was it for 
this that the Tamil groups took up arms and fought bloody bat¬ 
tles sacrificing lives? 

The real centre-piece and core of the "accord" is the prin¬ 
ciple that runs through the whole of the agreement and on 
which is founded the entire edifice of the schema That prin¬ 
ciple may best be enunciated in the following words as though 
they were said by the Prime Minister of India and the Presi¬ 
dent ol Ceylon to the Tamils: 

"Now look, we know what is good for you Tamils. It 
is we who have the right to tell you what is good for 
you. The scheme we have devised in this accord is good 
for you, and the best you can hope for. Take it and be 
contented. 11 ever you take it into your heads to think 
of other solutions like secession or separation, we will 
not hesitate to use our military might to put you in your 
place. If Mr Jayawardene's army cannot do it, then I, 
the Prime Minister of India, will get my Indian Army 
to do it." 

In token of which Mr Rajiv Gandhi placed his signature to 
Clause 2.14: "The Government of India will underwrite and 
guarantee the resolutions, and co-operate in the implementa¬ 
tion of these proposals". As if he could guarantee the good 
behaviour of Singhalese governments in Ceylon at every step 
in the life of the Tamil people. Who or what gave Delhi and 
Colombo this right? The groups which accepted the "accord" 
perhaps never asked themselves the question. 
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Then there is the perennial question of the rape of the 
Eastern Province. It is one of the principal causes, if not the 
most important one, which led to the Tamil-Singhalese conflict 
ever since ttie Bntish left. This is the problem of Singhalese 
colonisation of tlie Eastern Province under the planning, finan¬ 
cing and protection by government started by D. S Senanayaks 
and company, of whom J. R. Jayawardene is the Last of the 
Mohicans'. The problem is studiously left untouched in the 
"accord", except in a way so as to involve the Government ol 
India and internationalise it. 

In the early days of the Federal Party when we used to 
break our heads about ways and means to stop this menace 
to the Tamils -The Trincomalee March of 1956 was one such 
- Mr. S J. V. Chelvanayakam used to tell us that the govern¬ 
ment would not hesitate to use its Army and push through col¬ 
onisation at the point of the bayonet. That is exactly what 
happened during the intervening three decades until the LTTE 
and other militant groups took up arms in the present ongo¬ 
ing war. As they were battling the Singhalese Army in the 
Eastern Province, these colonists returned to their homes in 
South Ceylon where they truly belonged. Now look at tfie 
"accord" : 

Clause 2.4 "All persons who have been displaced due to 
ethnic violence or other reasons will have the 
right to vote in such a referendum. Necessary 
conditions to enable them to return to areas 
from where they were displaced will be 
created." 

The unwary may only see in this Clause an innocuous provi¬ 
sion for voting at the referendum. In substance, however, it 
goes far beyond that. The Prime Minister of India is giving an 
undertaking to "underwrite and guarantee" the safe bringing 
into the Eastern Province of Singhalese colonists at the point 
of the Indian bayonet instead of Singhalese bayonets. India can¬ 
not be so naive as to believe that its jawans, drawn from a varie¬ 
ty of rural backgrounds, have the ability to distinguish Eastern- 
Province sheep from South Ceylon sheep or to control mass 
entry into the Eastern Province, or to believe that it can put 
in place a mechanism which will have the ability to under» 
tand the fraudulent nature of the Eastern Province voters list* 
(explained in an earlier chapter) and steer clear of it. In other 
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words the referendum, apart from its ostensible purpose, is a 
clever blind to perpetuate Singhalese colonisation of the 
Eastern Province under the protection of the Indian Army. 

For over forty years the Tamils have been fighting 
discriminatory legislation, discriminatory administration and 
discriminatory abuse of power which reduced them to the posi¬ 
tion of serfs in their own country. One such legislation was 
Bandaranaike's Official Language Act of 1956 which made the 
language of the Singhalese people as the only official language 
for the entire country. In the same year the UNP, by its in¬ 
famous 'Kelaniya Resolution' urged by Mr Jayawardene and 
others, also adopted the same proposition forsaking the Tamils. 
In fighting the discrimination the Tamils have sacrificed near¬ 
ly 40,000 lives. In the course of the long fight many attempts 
were also made to cut the Official Language Law to size so as 
to accommodate the Tamils. But. like the Hydra's heads, every 
time it was cut the Singhalese language grew again with 
redoubled strength as the only official language. When the B- 
C Pact of 1957 cut it, Singhala became entrenched as the only 
official language destroying the opposition and pushing Tamil 
behind to the status of "the language ol a national minority", 
whatever that meant. When the D. &-C Pact of 1965 cut it, 
Singhala became still more entrenched forcing the Tamils to 
be satisfied with the right for the "reasonable use" of their 
language. Of course, neither of these Pacts made any dif¬ 
ference in the life of the Tamil fieople, for, thanks to Mr 
Jayawardene's chauvinism, both were dead-letters even before 
the ink on the signatures was dry. 

And now the Prime Mmister of India Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
enters on the scene and reaches an "accord" - on whose 
behalf, God alone will have to enlighten us — with President 
Jayawardene placing the Singhala language still more firmly 
in the saddle up to the winning post, if we may borrow the 
language of the turf, and kicking Tamil behind to the position 
of an "also ran". 

The Gandhi-Jayawardene formula on language reminds us 
of our grandmothers' pi overb, 'chuththi chulhthi Chuppatrai 
kollaikkul’ (You go round and round and wander in the 
wilderness to find a way out, but you come back to the same 
Chuppar's enclosure from where you first started). Says Clause 
2.18 of the "accord" : "Tlie Official Language of Sri Lanka shall 
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be Singhala’ — Period. One cannot imagine a more forthright, 
unqualified and unambiguous re-affirmaUon of the Official I 
Language Act already on the Statute Book. What effect I 
another sentence in tlie Clause wiU have in law which says that 
some other languages "will also be official languages", and 
what its impact will be in the Colombo government's dealings 
with the Tamil people and the Tamil Provinces, and how it will 
operate in regard to employment of Tamils in the Public Ser¬ 
vices are matters on which even the best legal brains are not I 
likely to agree among themselves. Mr Jayawardene the lawyer 
knows only too well the attitudes and inclinations of his courts 
in Ceylon, which, not long ago, successfully blocked an appeal , 
from going to the Privy Council in the now famoiu 
Kodeeswaran Case in which the constitutional validity of this 
very same Official Language Act of 1956 was impugned. 

The sooner we understand the true value, or the wor¬ 
thlessness, of any language formula to resolve the Tamll- 
Singhalese conflicLlhe better. Ceylon has travelled far enough 
as an independent country and the Singhalese have entren¬ 
ched themselves firmly enough as its virtual rulers, that they 
no longer need a law to spell out in what language the coun¬ 
try will be ruled. It is an inherent feature of political power iJ 
that the language in which a country is governed is that of the | 
ruler. The political position in Ceylon being what it is,Singhala I 
will always be the language in which Ceylon manages its at- I 
fairs. You may enact hundreds of laws to say otherwise, but I 
they will not work, nor will they make any difference The 1 
British who ruled Ceylon for 150 years did not have a law to I 
make English the official language but that was the language I 
in which they ruled. Nor did the Dutch or the Portuguse before |l 
them. Tamils cannot allow their life to be dependent on the 1 
vagaries of Singhalese Ceylon’s courts of law. J 

Autonomy was another shadowy solution the Tamils had H 
been reluctantly chasing after in a desire for peaceful co* il 
existence without dividing the country. From the time signs 11 
were first seen that the Singhalese were proposing to use their }l 
newly-won freedom to exercise dominion over the Tamil peo- 'I 
pie, and some of us who founded the Federal Party began to 
think in terms of some form of separate life in our historical 
Tamil homeland, every Singhalese head of government froin 1 
time to time resorted to the trick of dangling the carrot of II 
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autonomy before the unruly horse of separatism. S W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike practised it in the B-C Pact of 1957, his wife 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike did it in 1965 when she begged for the 
Federal Party's support to remain in power, Dudley Senanayake 
resorted to it in the D. S-C Pact of 1965. Every time it was Mr 
J. R. Jayawardene who was the most determined opponent. His 
opposition, of course, was superfluous (except for its vafue in 
party politics), for he knew that none of the wielders of the 
carrot ever intended to let the horse snatch il and eat iL Rightly 
or wrongly - wrongly, in my opinion - the Federal Party allow¬ 
ed itself to be cajoled into these Pacts and made to compromise 
its principles and ideal. There were, no doubt, extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances at the time, chief among them being the absence 
of any alternative course of action in sight after having car¬ 
ried on a series of Satyagraha Campaigns and non-violent bat¬ 
tles. A desire for peace and the accretion of newcomers with 
ambitions who advocated moderation also were contributing 
factors. To be called a 'moderate' is a way of surrendering ideals 
and principles to earn respectability. 

And now Jayawardene himself is dangling the same car¬ 
rot in the Gandhi-Jayawardene "accord" of 1987, but this time 
"underwritten and guaranteed" by the Prime Minister of In¬ 
dia. Nonetheless, il has no more sense to the Tamils than the 
earlier ill-fated Pacts. The background this time is different; 
Jayawardene has to contend with the LTTE. With the UTE and 
other Tamil militant groups providing an alternative to 
satyagraha campaigns, it makes no sense even to look at the 
proposals for a farcical "provincial council". Those who fell 
for it, perhaps emulating the unfortunate example of M. 
Tlruchelvam to work the scheme "from within", and those who 
may be similarly inclined had better take a second and closer 
look at the "accord ". 

Clause 2.10: "The Government of Sri Lanka will utlise for the 
purpose of law enforcement and maintenance 
of security in the Northern and Eastern Pro¬ 
vinces same organisations and mechanisms of 
government as are used in the rest of the 
country." 

Is this not another way of saying that the police, army and 
security forces, law courts, administration of justice, law and 
order, and all the concomitant organs of government will be 
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I he responsibility ol the government in Colombo, nothing 
special to the Tamil council? 

If this is not convincing enough about the hollowness ol 
the so-called autonomy and provincial council, look further 
at the Annexure to the November 7, 1987, agreement at Delhi 
between Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and President 
Jayawardene listing eleven items for legislation: 

ITEM 3: The Governor ol a Province will have reserve powers 
to do anything at his discretion, reminiscent of the notorious 
reserve powers ol English Governors of the Provinces of British 
India (before independence) under the Linlithgow Constitution 
of 1925. The Indian National Congress won Uie provincial elec^ 
tlons and was called upon to form governments in the Pro¬ 
vinces. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other Congress leaders 
demanded from the Provincial Governors "a gentleman's 
agreement" undertaking that they will not interfere in the day- 
to-day administration of Ihe Provinces, and C. Rajagopalachari 
(Rajaji) wrote a series of articles in THE HINDU mustering con¬ 
stitutional authorities in support of the demand. And Indians 
of the present day. including ironically Nehru's grandson, 
however, want the Tamils of Ceylon, not to progress forward, 
but to go backward to the days of British India. 

ITEMS 4 (s, 5; Parliament in Colombo to have powers to amend 
and repeal the laws of the provincial council and generally 
to legislate lor the province over-riding its council-an imita- j 
tionof the powers of Ihe British Parliament at Westminster ' 
over the Norlhern Ireland Parliament against which the IRA 
is waging a decailes long war. 

ITEM 8: Imposition of President's rule in the province after 
dissolving the council and taking over the administration by 
the Colombo government - a carbon copy of Delhi's arbitrary 
powers to take over a constituent state and run its government 
through a Governor making a mockery of federalism and 
autonomy of federating units in India in contrast to the Cana¬ 
dian, Ihe Unitdd States, and the Swiss federal systems. 

It is not argued that the provincial council system can be 
equated with lederalism. The point is. alter having waged an 
armed war lor over five years, after sacrificing a tremendous 
number ol precious youthful lives, alter putting the trusting 
people through years of anguish and tears, and when victory 


was almost within grasp but lor the disgraceful intervention 
by the Rajiv Gandhi Government, is this the type of 
"liberation" and freedom which the Tamil people want? Do 
they wish to pul a noose round their neck and give the rope 
into the hands ol the Singhalese government in Colombo to 
tighten il at its pleasure ? 

The "accord" was indeed a tremendous victory for 
Jayawardene. He had every reason to laugh within himself. 
When he met some innocent, unsuspecting and poorly inform¬ 
ed newsmen who really believed that he had made big and long 
overdue concessions to Ihe Tamils, he was in a mood to give 
him.sell Ihe pleasure of cracking what was taken as a joke at 
his own expense. The TIME magazine ol August 10, 1987, 
reported: "Asked at a news conference last week why he had 
not made those concessions before, Jayawardene drew gasps 
when he replied, 'l,ark ol courage on my part, lack of in¬ 
telligence on my part, lack ol foresight on my part." Although 
on the surface il appeared to be a reply to Ihe immediate ques¬ 
tioner, in reality, however, it was a characteristic left-handed 
long-distance crack at Ihe gullibility and credulousness of the 
wise men in New Delhi and ol Ihe Tamil militant groups and 
Ihe TULF which had jumped on Ihe Indian band-wagon. 
Jayawardene alone knew I hat he has taken them for a ride and 
delivered a smashing blow to India's credibility in the eyes of 
her neighbours. 

What should lie of some educative value to the Tamils in 
this episode of the "accord" is not Jayawardene's victory, but 
Ihe readion in New l.)elhi to his request lor Indian Army troops 
and Ihe thinking on the part of Ihe Rajiv Gandhi Government 
that went into the making of Ihe "accord" and the accompa¬ 
nying letters. It would seem that the Prune Minister was sur¬ 
rounded by a cabal of aides, advisers and military lop brass 
111 the South Block which had done some thinking and 
prepared strategic briefs to Ihe Prime Minister formulating 
geopolitical objectives in Ihe Indian Ocean. Possibly Dixit 
belonged to the cabal. Il is clear that this cabal did not take 
kindly to Ihe LTTE's war for Tamil independence in Ceylon. 
According to its thinking the war in Ceylon had the potential 
for a backlash or an unsettling effect in the southern slates 
of India. What is still more educative to the Tamils in Ceylon 
IS that this line of thinking emanated from, or at least echoed 
by, writers in Tamil Nadu. 
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A leading strategic affairs specialist wrote: "The fragmen* 
tation phenomenon in the international system following 
decolonisation has already created nearly a hundred small na¬ 
tions with populations of less than five millions. TTiis 
phenomenon is favourable to the major powers of the world 
who can manipulate the small states to their advantage.' 
{FRONTLINE, Madras, Aug. 22 • Sept. 4, 1987). So a logical 
question arises, if fragmentation such as the creation of in¬ 
dependent Tamil Elam is favourable to major powers, then why 
should India, which is a major power, oppose? Realising the 
contradictory nature of his thinking,the specialist hastened to 
add, 'At the same time, such fragmentation has a demonstra¬ 
tion effect and leads to ethnic groups in composite states 
demanding sovereignty for themselves. In India there was such 
a demand as in Jammu and Kashmir, Tamil Nadu,... one can¬ 
not rule out the possibility of its (Tamil Elam's) coming under 
the influence of a major power. India would any day prefer in 
its own interest a united Sri Lanka...' So that's it, India's self 
interest. In India's self-interest the Tamils of Ceylon must ac¬ 
cept a life of perpetual slavery. That is what LTTT's Supreme 
Commander Prabhakaran has always been complaining about 
in the 'accord'. In this ardour to defend an indefensible 
'accord', the specialist has even forgotten his history. It was 
always India which big powers first coveted and brought under 
their control before turning their attention to the small states 
in Ceylon, and never the other way about. What is more, is 
it suggested that an undivided 'united Sri Lanka' can never 
come under the influence of a major power? Would it make 
any difference if there are two states in the island? 

Further, once the civil power allows itself to be infiltrated 
into by military influence there is no telling what misadven¬ 
tures a nation may be plunged into Even a staid leader like In¬ 
dira Gandhi succumbed to it. Storming of the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar in what is known as 'Operation Bluestar' can be 
seen to possess a streak of impulsive military adventurism. 
Military adventurism always allows its thinking to stray into 
the realms of geopolitics and super-power ambitions. Having 
launched on one misadventure in Amritsar, the same military 
influence saw in Jayawardene's request for Indian Army's 
assistance an opportunity to cast its eyes southward. And that 
is what it did in another military misadventure, 'Operation 
Pawan' following the 'accord'. 
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Dilip Bobb, an Editor intimately knowledgeable in the 
Establishment's thinking, very rightly says: 'But in the eyes 
of South Block, Operation Pawan will be worth every paisa 
and the life of every Indian soldier lost in Sri Lanka. The im¬ 
mediate objective may be to ensure the implementation of the 
Indo-Sri Lankan Accord but there is also a broader diplomatic 
advantage inherent in the presence of the Indian Army on the 
island that is designed to finally - and firmly - establish India's 
pre-eminence as the regional superpower.'(INDIA TODAY. 
December 15, 1987) Neither did they mind the cost in human 
lives in Tamil Elam. Says Dilip Bobb, 'The loss of lives in Sri 
Lanka, the financial cost and the fact that the enemy is of Tamil 
origin is seen as small sacrifice compared to the gains for 
India's long-term strategic interests.' As it turned out, the 
Tamils indeed paid a heavy price in thousands of the civil 
population killed and women ravaged, and so did the Indian 
Army in casualties of more than 2000 soldiers killed and more 
wounded - a number which was said to be very much more 
than in any of its wars with Pakistan and China. 

The Tamils have good reason to be proud that the LTTE's 
sagacious leadership^ Prabhakaran and his aides and comrades 
in arms, foresaw all this tragic consequence. Even at the 
eleventh hour in the small hours of the morning of July 29, 
1987. as the Prime Minister of India was getting ready to drive 
to the airport to be flown to Colombo for the 'accord—sign¬ 
ing ceremony, Prabhakaran was arguing and pleading with Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi in the latter's South Block office (perhaps 
'warning' may be a more appropriate word) not to forsake the 
Tamils, not to proceed with this ill-conceived and potentially 
disastrous agreement. But Fate willed it otherwise and urged 
New Delhi to stick to its plan of gunboat diplomacy. 
Prabhakaran, the invited guest of New Delhi, was plac^ under 
house arrest. 

A week later he returned to Jaffna a bitter and disillusion¬ 
ed man, very much like his illustrious predecessor Sir Ponnam- 
palam Ramanathan six decades before. When a sympathetic and 
understanding Tamil Nadu columnist T. S Subramanian met 
him at Jaffna in the second week of August 1987 and asked 
him a general question unrelated to the 'accord', his vessel 
of bitterness burst its bounds. Asked how he usually felt when 
his fighters were killed, Prabhakaran replied, 'As far as our 
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feelings are concerned, we liave been very deeply allected in 
our hearts. Having fought so much, having sacrificed so many 
lives and having lost 20,000 people ... all this has been sub¬ 
ordinated to India's strategic interests. Not only that, we the 
representatives of such martyrs have not been properly 
respected.” {FRONTLINE, Madras, Aug. 22 - Sep. 4, 1987j. 
Despite the fact that this is probably a translation of what 
Prabhakaran must have said in Tamil, one can still see hiding 
behind the words the feeling of resentment and anger at the 
humiliation undergone at the hands ol official arrogance in 
Delhi. 

Although the "accord" was foredoomed without the par¬ 
ticipation of the LTTE, to J. N. Dixit, however, it was 
nonetheless a major diplomatic triumph. Just as it was to J. R. 
Jayawardene for different reasons. He had achieved what he 
set out to da He had succeeded in getting Jayawardene's 
signature ol acquiescene "to finally and firmly establishing 
India's pre-eminence as Ihe regional superpower", though 
nobody can predict what Jayawardene's successor govern¬ 
ments may do with it. 

Strangely, there is irony in the scenario of the demise ol 
the "accord", toa By the same playfulness ol the goddess Fate 
as that which brought the "accord" into being, none of the 
principal players who lathered the "accord" were there in 
their positions to witness its demise • President J. R. 
Jayawardene retired and was succeeded by President R. 
Pramadasa, a far more reasonable, down-to-earth, patriotic and 
people's man: Prime Minister Rajiv Gandlii was deprived ol his 
majority in Parliament in a general election and was replaced 
by Prime Minister Viswanath Pratap Singh, a very reasonable, 
personally well-inlormed, farsighted and experienced leader 
with qualities of statesmanship; High Commissioner Jyotindra 
Natha Dixit was moved from Colombo to Islamabad; General 
Krishaswami Sunderii left his post as Cfiiel of Army Staff and 
has gone into retirement at his Coonoor home in Tamil Nadu: 
Roniesli Bhandari was obliged to resign from government ser¬ 
vice May be, there is something in the Tamil saying that the 
tears shed by the helpless and the bereaved (victims ol in¬ 
justice) never run in vain without some form ol retribution. 

The demise ol the "accord" is a fitting occasion for the 
leadership of Ihe Tamils to restate the Tamil position clearly 
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and in Ihe most unmistakable terms. Let it be made clear that 
whatever President J. R. Jayawardene may "desire to preserver 
we the Tamil people do not believe that the unity and territorial 
integrity of Ceylon is so sacrosanct that our rights and interests 
should be subservient and be subordinated to it. There is no 
constitution to which we have a duty to owe loyalty. The one 
constitution to which we agreed to owe allegiance has been 
unilaterally repudiated by the Singhalese and thrown on the 
garbage heap. We believe that the mischief-making incorpora¬ 
tion of the historically independent state and territory of the 
Tamils into the British-unified colony of Ceylon and the in¬ 
justice of handing it over to the Singhalese should be undone 
and remedied. The Tamils are fighting only to assert that 
justice must prevail. There can be no peace in the region 
without justice to the Tamils. We do not believe that Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India, who had never held public of¬ 
fice before, would have placed his signature to a document 
which sought to perpetuate injustice if he had been adequate¬ 
ly advised. 

On the other hand, the demise of the "accord" should not 
he allowed to lull us into slackening our vigilance. The Hydra¬ 
headed monster ol provincial council and the like is likely to 
rear its deceitful head again and again and again, as it has done 
in the past for three and a half decades. The Tamils will have 
the wisdom and the singular determination to refuse to have 
anything to do with it. The spirits of Ihe 20,000 martyrs and 
of the tens ol thousands ol innocents slaughtered for being 
Tamils cry out that thLs ancient land of their ancestors be made 
safe and secure so that their progeny may live with decency', 
freedom, dignity, and honour in the future. No autonomy of 
any type can ever work to ensure that, not even prototypes 
ol the Indian States, or the Canadian Provinces or of the 
American States. No paper constitution can ever be an in¬ 
surance against Singhalese tyranny and hegemony. 

There is no alternative to an independent Tamil Elam. We 
have come a long way on the road to achieving that goal, 
lhanks lo the heroism and the sacrifices of tlie LTTE and its 
allied forces like the EROS and others. We even see some faint 
light at the end ol the tunnel. It only requires a last, united 
and hefty push. It is incumbent on all Tamils, wherever they 
are and whatever they do, lo bend all their energies and pool 
all their resources to provide that last push. 
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During the course of our long struggle we have learned a 
few lessons which it will be well to bear in mind while we pro¬ 
ceed in pursuit of our goal. 

Firstly, it is we and we alone who have to fight for and wrest 
our freedom. Our own efforts alone will have to be the 
mainstay in our battle. We have no choice but to stand on our 
own legs. We have no right to hope that somebody will come 
from somewhere and do things for us. Of course, we would 
welcome help and assistance from well-meaning friends, 
whether they be individuals, countries or governments, pro¬ 
vided no strings are attached. But we must not delude 
ourselves, as often we do in our private lives, by thinking that 
if we are in trouble our kith and kin will come to our aid. More 
often than not total strangers and non-relative friends come 
to our rescue far more willingly and with greater pleasure than 
our own relatives. All the same, help or no helpb in the ultimate 
analysis it is only by our own exertion and sacrifices that we 
can achieve our goal. In the West people are prone to talk ol 
Tamil Nadu as being a “natural ally' on the Tamils of Ceylon, 
but we cannot deceive ourselves into entertaining false hopes. 

It is true that when our people suffered mass attacks by the 
Singhalese in 1983 more than 150,000 of the Tamil population 
fled to Tamil Nadu and sought shelter and protection among 
its 60 or 70 million citizens with whom they have cultural and 
linguistic affinity, like what happened in India's North-Eastern 
border in 1971. Hundreds of thousands of East Pakistanis (from 
what is now Bangladesh), when they were attacked by West 
Pakistanis with whom they had nothing in common except 
religion, fled to neighbouring West Bengal in India and sought 
shelter and protection among its population with whom they 
had all the grounds of affinity except religion, and the Prime 
Minister of the day in India had to use her Army to liberate 
their land and send them back to their homes in a freeil 
country. 

That is a natural tendency. If I am attacked in my house by 
a superior force it is only natural for me to take my wife and 
children and run to my elder brother’s house and seek shelter 
and protection under his roof. That is precisely what the TamiU 
of Ceylon did in 1983 - rtm to Tamil Nadu the home of the elder 
brother. All Tamil Ceylon will never forget the moral support, 
sympathy and the demonstrations of solidarity shown by tens 
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of thousands of Tamil Nadu's citizens led by their great leaders 
- the indomitable V. Gopalaswamy. the indefatiguable cham¬ 
pion of the Ceylon Tamil cause K. Veeramani, the other 
crusader P. Nedumaran of the Tamil National Movement, and 
many others whose names do not come to mind as I write We 
can'never forget the late Mrs Indira Gandhi for all she did to 
ease the hardships of our refugees. All this gave our refugees 
a sense of safety and helped them to keep their body and soul 
together. And for all this Tamil Ceylon will be eternally 
grateful. But beyond this, Tamils cannot pitch their expecta¬ 
tions higher. Tamil Nadu is powerless. 

Tamil Nadu is not only powerless, it is also like a fish pond 
in which all manner of marine life keep on chasing after one 
another in an attempt to gobble up the unwary. A variety of 
forces mingle, push and jostle about. Time was whan the 
veteran Chief Ministers the late Kamaraj Nadar and C.N. An- 
nadurai used to keep some of the most reactionary among 
these forces under check so they could vigorously pursue their 
policies and programmes for the upliftment of the common 
masses, for providing equal opportunity to all cla.sses and levels 
of society, for doing away with privileged classes, for the con¬ 
centration of development programmes to benefit rural Tamil 
Nadu where the bulk of the population lived, and above all, 
for the preservation and promotion of the true Dravidian 
culture and-language of the Tamils. Since their death, however, 
these forces seem to have made a come back and are seen to 
be destablising and undoing all their achievements. 

Its capital city of Madras has allowed itself to be the citadel 
of an Aryanised and Anglicised lobby which always tends to 
look towards the North and never around in the direction of 
the heart-beats of rural Dravidian India. The ancient glorious 
culture and civilisation of the Tamils which, ever since the 
destruction of the Indus Valley cities of Harappa and Mohen- 
jo Daro, had been preserved, protected and nurtured in Dravi¬ 
dian India seems to be on the eve of disappearance , to be 
replaced by the celluloid culture of the silver screen and greed. 
They would act and sing the praises of Panchalankurichi 
Veerapandya Kattabhomman, the intrepid hero of a bygone 
age who hurled defiance at the land-grabbers in defence of the 
Tamil soil of his ancestors, but they have no eyes for a living 
“Kattabhomman" who is in their midst in flesh and blood 
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similarly fightinq in defence of the Tamil soil of his forefathers. 
They would look on with indifference as he and his second- 
in-command Mahendrarajah (Mahatlaya) run for their life with 
their men from jungle to jungle, while their General 
Krishnaswami Sunderji issues instructions to his field com¬ 
manders to hunt them down and "rout them out of their hide¬ 
outs and shoot at sight”. 

It would be no speculation to state what the Tamils of 
Ceylon sincerely believe. If the Chief Minister and his Govern¬ 
ment of the day in Tamil Nadu had stood up to New Delhi in 
1987 with courage, not the cinematic courage of the silver 
screen but real true Tamil courage, and given an emphatic TMo' 
to the proposed "accord” and insisted that Krishnaswami 
Sunderji be ordered to back off, the Prime Minister of India 
may not have ventured to ignore Tamil Nadu, and perhaps the 
entire South, and to go along with the invasion of the Northern 
and Eastern Provinces. The other Southern States would cer¬ 
tainly have backed Tamil Nadu. It had a great opportunity to 
prevent the terrible slaughter of Tamils and the dishonour of 
Tamil women by the Indian Army, but botched it. Perhaps it 
is a sign that reflects the political decadence that has set in 
in Tamil Nadu. 


Political decline and decadence of a society is but an out¬ 
ward s>’mptom of a far deeper malady that afflicts a people. 
When cultural decline, social decline, moral decline, intellec¬ 
tual decline, the decline of everything that makes life mean¬ 
ingful afflicts a people, then it becomes cancerous and eats into 
the very soul of the people. If the journals and magazine heap 
tfiat is churned out of the agraharam press mills of Madras, 
with their cheap writings which pass off under the cloak of 
developing short story literature and modernism in Tamil, their 
undistinguishable hybrid of a language which masquerades as 
modernised everyday spoken Tamil freed from the shackless 
of grammar and syntax, their commercial pictorial exploita¬ 
tion of the female figure and body in shameful imitation of the 
West, if all these and others are any evidence to go by, then 
surely Tamil Nadu is suffering from such an affliction. It was 
in times such as this that in the first millennium of the Chri*- 
tian era in a long line of patriot-thinkers such as the Nayan- 
mars and the Alvars and the great Shankarar arose and made 
Tamil Nadu and the Uravidian South home for the glorious ami 
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beautiful Indian culture and civilisation with its emphasis on 
moral and righteous living, .iawaharlal Nehru, not a man much 
noted for religious leanings or admiration for the Dravidian 
South, once wrote that the South had always served as tfie pro¬ 
tective shell which the Indian culture and civilisation drew 
itself into whenever the North was rocked by convulsions of 
foreign invasions. If present-day Tamil Nadu is indiffferent to 
its responsibility and inclined to abandon its traditional and 
historical role, we may well depend on Tamil Elam to take over 
that role and perform it for the next two thousand years. Tamil 
Elam has the will and the ability to be the future home of the 
culture, language, and all that constitute the heritage of the 
Tamil race. 

The Tamils of Ceylon will be wise to treat the Indian 
Army's stupid invasion and misadventure as a bad nightmare 
and forget it, now that India is committed to its withdrawal from 
the Northern and Eastern Provinces by December 31, 1989. 
They have nothing but the friendliest and the most affec¬ 
tionate sentiments lowards.the people and any government of 
India and all its parts, as they have traditionally had throughout 
history. In the past, they rejoiced whenever India succeeded, 
they grieved when India was cast in sorrow. It cannot be dif¬ 
ferent in the future. When the Tamils attain statehood, their 
state of Tamil Elam may be expected to pursue a policy of 
peace, good neighbourly relations and equitable and mutual¬ 
ly advantageous co-operation with India. Not only India, there 
is Australia, and there is New Zealand, both of which are also 
our neighbours who have cared for our refugees with sym¬ 
pathy and humanitarian concern. Tamil Elam will seek the 
friendliest relations with them no less than with India. Situated 
as it is in the centre, it would reach out to all its neighbours, 
the maritime states of the Indian Ocean Rim, with the same 
sentiments of friendship. 

It is no fault of the Tamils that geography and geology con¬ 
spired to place the deep water harbour of Trincomalee where 
it is. Why then should it attract the covetous eyes of any coun¬ 
try when its nineteenth century attraction is no longer valid 
for the twenty-first century with its technological advancement 
and satellite surveillance? India never had any reason to doubt 
the friendliness of the Tamil people of Ceylon to fear that tlie%’ 
would ever allow their harbour to pose any security risks to 
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her. The principles of Non-alignment and Panchaseelam which 
an earlier era of leadership in New Delhi taught us are far too 
deeply Ingrained in the soul of the Tamils to permit that. 
Besides, independent Tamil Elam may even go one step further 
it may pursue a policy of absolute and strict neutrality in the 
region, like Switzerland's pattern of neutrality in Europe. 

In the weeks before deploying its Army to occupy the Nor¬ 
thern and Eastern Provinces New Delhi seems to have examin¬ 
ed several options to secure its objectives in Triocomalee The 
Minister of State for External Affairs K. Natwar Singh was 
reported to have said, "We examined every possible option. 
There were no low-cost options available. If anybody can sug¬ 
gest a better alternative, we will gladly examine it.’pillp Bobb 
in INDIA TODAY, Dec. 15, 1987). The Tamils do have an alter¬ 
native to suggest, and they visualise a future when, at an ap¬ 
propriate time, India will be approached to examine it. 

Tamil Elam may well be expected to pursue a foreign policy 
of which an important objective may be to sue for an interna¬ 
tional treaty by which the maritime states of the Indian Ocean 
Rim guarantee the strict neutrality of Tamil Elam - on the 
model of the treaty by which the States of Europe guaranteed 
the neutrality of Switzerland. India may even be approached 
to spearhead the efforts in its own interests, because such a 
treaty may be a far more effective instrument to ensure that 
Trincomalee does not become an object of major power rivalry 
for its control as in the nineteeth century and that it does not 
pose any security risks to India. Like the city of Geneva in 
Switzerland serving the needs of peaceful diplomacy for all 
the nations of Uie world, Tamil Elam would make Trincomalee 
available to serve the needs of peaceful, non-military interna¬ 
tional shipping as a convenient port of call with modern 
facilities for repairs, refuelling and supplies. 

The countries which subscribed to the principles of the 
Non-Alignment Movement, of Panchaseelam, and of the South 
Asian Association for Regional Co-operation did so in the' 
understanding that an underlying principle for all of them was 
that the concerned states recognised and accepted the right 
of every one of them, big and small, rich and poor, and however 
small and poor one may be, to an independent and sovereign 
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existence. The guaranteed neutrality of Tamil Elam will, 
without doubt, strengthen these concepts and movements and 
ensure enduring peace in the region. 

All the lessons of the past forty years and more boil down 
to one simple truth, that the conflict can only be settled in 
Ceylon, and thal too by and between the Tamils and the 
Singhalese alone They have both already seen the cost ol 
foreign intervention: the Tamils paid in lives and dishonour to 
their womankind, and the Singhalese by surrendering 
sovereignty, a far greater price in comparison. The blunder of 
an inept and chauvinistic government has to be buried and 
forgotten in the interests of both the jieoples and their future. 

The Singhalese cannot but accept the historical fact that 
Ceylon is the common motherland of both the Singhalese and 
the Tamil peoples, and that from as far back as history could 
be traced the two peoples have hved their sejiarate lives in 
their respective homelands amicably until the European col¬ 
onial powers arrived in the Indian Ocean and disturbed Uiat 
jiattem. Of course, like every other human society in the world 
they too have had their share of wars and conflicts, but thal 
did not prevent them from settling down to normal friendly 
co-existence as belore once the conflicts ended. 

Now, alter a surfeit of bloodshed and the utter ruination 
of the country, reason ought to prevail and urge the Singhalese 
that they can no longer allow that situation to continue. Good 
practical judgement and statesmanship must tell them that it 
is time to let the Tamils resume thal pre-colonial pattern of co¬ 
existence for the well-being of both the peoples. For better or 
for worse Nature and History have put the two peoples 
together in the same island, and, sink or swim, they have no 
alternative but to agree between themselves, without any need 
for foreign Intervention, to pick up the thread of the pattern 
of co-existence from where it was broken by the Eurojiean 
powers, and to live in harmony and friendship in their separate 
historical homelands as before. Tamil Elam is a reality which 
can no longer be ignored. The recognition and acceptance of 
its statehood and independence is an unavoidable necessity 
for the preservation of the Indian Ocean regional peace. 
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V- 


Before we finish, let us take a brief look at the spuri¬ 
ous claims to legitimacy of the so-called republican govern¬ 
ments in Colombo since June 1972, first under Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike as prime minister, next under J.R.Jayewardene 
who made himself executive president, followed by 
Ranasinghe Premadasa. Though it may lead us into the 
realms of contitutional and international laws and basic 
principles of jurisprudence, a full discussicm of which does 
not lie within the scope of this book, yet a cursory notice , 
becomes unavoidable in a situation where the pot is in the i 
habit of hiding behind a whitewashed veil and calling the | 
kettle black. It leads the world media to follow suit. | 

It has therefore become a convenient and fashionable ■ 
journalistic jargon internationally because the kettle is not 
possessed of political power to tear the veil and expose the 
blackness of the pot. Unfortimately it is seldom realized 
that this habit not only threatens regional peace, but it also 
stands in the way of peace returning to the island itself. 

Does it lie in the mouth of the Sinhalese usurpers of 
power to call the undisputed leader of the Tamils, Velupillal ■ I 
Prabhakaran, and his faithful LTTE army of patriotic self- ■ I 
sacrificing boys and girls by such terms as separatists, rebel* 
and terrorbts? Who separated from what? Is terrorism any 
the less terrorism if committed by ministerial conspiratofl^ 
who illegally and dishonestly misappropriate the instru¬ 
ments of state power in order to achieve their criminal objec¬ 
tive of flouting and subverting the fundamental basic law of 
the state? 

The day Sirimavo Bandaranaike of the SLFP, in ccms- 
piracy with the LSSP and CP, proclaimed her Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence (UDI) overthrowing the coun¬ 
try's lawful Constitution as well as the Sovereign Queen ol 
Ceylon who was until then the Constitutional Monarch and 


Head of the State, the day she of her own volition abdicated 
her rights and office as the lawfully elected Prime Minister 
of the whole of Ceylon and opted to put on the illegitimate 
mantle of an illegal first minister of a usurper government, 
on that fateful day the British-unified State of a united 
Ceylon ceased to exist. All laws ceased to be laws to be 
obeyed. AH courts of law became transformed into illegal 
gansabawas (village tribunals). The proclamation was tan¬ 
tamount to a declaration that the Rule of Law was no longer 
applicable to any govemament in Ceylon. On that day too - 
we think it was the 2nd of June 1972 - rule by legitimate 
governments came to an end in Ceylon. The one and only 
constitutionally assembled, unified, and lawfully esta¬ 
blished state which had been in existence for twenty-four 
years was overthrown and dismantled. 

This is the legal effect of Sirimavo Bandaranaike's 
unlawful seizure of the instruments of state pwwer by fla¬ 
grantly flouting the law. She was able successfully to seize 
power illegally and exercise it free from the constraints of 
the Constitution, because as the lawfully elected Prime 
Minister in office and head of the government at the time 
she had the control and loyal support of the Army, Police 
and the Defatce Forces of the State to thwart any prospec¬ 
tive challenge. 

Conspiracy among the legally appointed members of 
Her Majesty's Government of Ceylon to subvert the law 
became twisted into a "revolution" in the imagination of 
conspirators. That is how die exercise was held up to the 
world in an attempt to appear to conform to constitutional 
niceties. The only revolution, as far as the pieople and the 
country knew, was in that word occurring in a speech of the 
Minister for Constitutional Affairs, Colvin R. de Silva, who 
had discovered some new-fangled theorists in the west wri¬ 
ting about such things as "autochthonous rights of colonial 
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peoples", "rights to do away with foreign made constitu- 
ticms", "revolubon", "continuity of state", etc. So he invented 
the phrase "legal revolution", to describe the law-breaking 
enterprise of the conspirators. 

For a Prime Minister and Government and Members 
of Parliament, who had been lawfully elected by the people 
to uphold the law and to carry on the govenunent of the 
country in eiccordance witii the established laws of the State, 
to COTivert themselves into the prime violators of tite Rule of 
Law and sit under a banyan tree, as it were, five miles away 
from Parliament Chamber, like thieves sharing and appor¬ 
tioning the loot, and to draw up papers to flout the law and 
the will of the people is not "revolution" as contemplated by 
constitutional or international law. It is just the opposite 
known by the term "tyranny" which spawns revolution. 

The Prime Minister claimed that she had a mandate 
to do that. She was elected to a Parliament which was not 
sovereign but a creature of the Constitution deriving all its 
powers from the Constitution. So, apart from the many 
questions which may possibly arise, su^ as whether a man¬ 
date of sudi a nature could be sought or given legally under 
the Constitution, the fundamental question, however, is: 
mandate from whom? She did not ask for any mandate 
from the Tamils, nor did she get any, since with forethou^ 
she refrained from putting forward any candidates to con¬ 
test in the Tamil Ham ccmstituencies in tite North and East 
at the 1970 General Elections to seek the same mandate from 
the Tamils as she did in the Sinhalese part of the country. In 
the one or two mixed constituencies where she did run 
token candidates they were roundly defeated. This wa* 
reflected in the so-called republican government sh# 
brought into being after 2nd June 1972. It was a pan- 
Sinhalese cabinet without a single Tamil in it. All thest 
constitute unmistakable evidence that, in law, Sirimavo 


Bandaranaike had already conceded and recognized the fact 
of Tamil Elam being a separate country of the Tamils - a 
recognition which was to be still more emphatically re¬ 
affirmed by her successor, J.R.Jayewardene, in the Indian 
Army Occupation episode. 

The overthrow of the Constitution established by 
consensus, however, had a boomerang effect in law on the 
unity and integrity of the state that was Ceylon until then in 
a manner which apparently had not entered into the calcula- 
ticms of the ministerial conspirators before they ventured on 
their law-breaking enterprise. It redounded to the benefit of 
the Tamils in their historical homeland territory. 

It released the Tamils from whatever constitutional 
bonds which had held them bound to the Sinhalese part of 
the island. It restored to them all the rights, powers and 
attributes of independent statehood they had p>ossessed 
before they went under the European colonial powers. In 
short, it now left them free to exercise and assert the sove¬ 
reignty which resided in them. 

We have already discussed in the preceding chapters 
the history, the circumtances, the undertakings and agree¬ 
ments upon which Britain parted with sovereignty and 
granted independence to a united Ceylon and transferred 
power to the people of Ceyloa We have recounted how by 
military defeat and surrender the historical and traditionally 
exercised sovereignty of the Tamils passed to the Portuguese 
in the 17th century; how the Portuguese ceded that sove¬ 
reignty to the Dutch in the 18th cenury; how the Dutch in 
turn yielded it to the British by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802; 
how under the Treaty of Amiens and the Kandyan 
Convention of 1815 Britain became the repository and 
trustee of the sovereignties of both the Tamils and the 
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Sinhalese since then; how, despite the territorial unification 
of the whole island for the sake of administrarive conve¬ 
nience into the single colony of Ceylon upon the recommen¬ 
dation of the Colebrook Commission in 1833, Britain conti¬ 
nued to remain the common trustee for the sovereignty of 
the Tamils as well as that of the Sinhalese - in the colonial 
language of the times they Ccilled it the "White Man’s Trust" - 
until the time came to relinguish her trust; how, after the 
War, during the negotiations for constitutioruil change, the 
Sinhalese through their accredited representatives, the then 
Board of Ministers, gave the solemn undertaking that the 
democratic principle of majority rule would never be 
abused so as to exercise dominion over th Tamils and other 
minorities; how Britain took particular care to incorporate 
this soleirm agreement and undertaking in the proposed 
constitutiOT in the form of Article 29 cirumscribing the law¬ 
making powers of the proposed parliament and by provi¬ 
ding for a senate to include appointed minority representa¬ 
tions as a second chamber of sombre thought witii the Privy 
CouiKil to continue as the ultimate court of last resort, in the 
knowledge that without these constitutionally guaranteed 
safeguards the Tamils could never be persuaded to accept 
the British proposals as recommended by the Soulury 
Commission; how the Tamils were persuaded thereby to 
accept the British proposals and agree to be part of a united 
Ceylon; how the Sinhalese later requested vhiitehall for the 
grant of complete independence, and Britain commendably 
insisted that the request be made with the consent of tlte 
Tamils and other minorities as a pre-condition for a com¬ 
plete transfer of power; how the first Cabinet under the new 
Constitution adopted a resolution containing such request li> 
which Minister C5untharalingam was persuaded to give hii 
consent on behalf of the Tamils trusting the constitution*! 
safeguards guaranteed by Article 29 and the Senate and tlw 
right of appeal to the Privy Council and trusting the solemn 
promises and assurances professedly given to him by Prime 
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Minister D.S.Senanayake and his Sinhalese colleagues in 
Cabinet; and how all of which finally led to the British 
Parliament at Westminster enacting the Ceylon 
Independence Act of 1948 and Britain effecting complete 
transfer of pxDwer to an independent and united Ceylon. 

This is the factual background in which the 1948 
Constitution of Ceylcm became the fundamental basic law 
for the government of Ceylon, to which the Tamils gave 
their consent. In legal phraseology Article 29 is said to con¬ 
tain what are known as entrenched provisions which cannot 
be altered or amended in any manner whatsoever under 
any circumstances. But it did not prevent scheming 
Sinhalese governments from making attempts to circumvent 
the safeguards in the Article. 

One such attempt came up for scrutiny by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and Their 
Lordships were obliged to make the authoritative pro¬ 
nouncement that the provisiorrs of Article 29 "represent the 
soleirm balance of rights between the citizens of Ceylon, the 
fundamental condition on which, inter se, they accepted the 
Constitution, and these are therefore unalterable under the 
ConstitutiOTi." (See ante page 295). 

In retrospect, these are the constituticmal safeguards 
which the Sinhalese leaders had dangled before the sceptical 
and suspicious Tamils in the State Council debate earlier 
whether to accept the Soulbury constitution or not when 
they begged and pleaded with the Tamils to trust them and 
accept the constitution. It was by placing their trust in these 
provisions that the Tamils accepted the constitution, that 
Minister Suntiiaralingam gave his consent on behalf of the 
Tamils to the Cabinet resolution requesting complete inde- 
p>endence, that the Tamils agreed to be part of a united 
Ceylon. These are the provisions that sp)ell^ out the 
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solemn agreements and undertaking which the Sinhalese 
made to d»e British and to the Tamils and which the British 
entrenched by incorporating in the constitution, in conside¬ 
ration of which the Tamils agreed to Britain's transfer of 
power to the people of a unified Ceylon. 

In June 1972 the Sinhalese went back on all of them 
by unilaterally repudiating everything they had solemnly 
agreed to and undertaken. 

Before they backtracked, they took care to prepare the 
way by abolishing the right of appeal to the Privy Council 
and the Senate in order to ensure t^t no legal challenge was 
possible beyond the courts they proposed to set up. When 
eventually they went back on their solemn agreements, 
broke their pli^ted word, and took the criminal action of 
overthrowing the Constitution, lock, stock and barrel, it was 
tantamount to indirectly altering (by totally abandoning) 
the entrenched provisions of Article 29 which the Privy 
Council had already pronounced to be unalterable. 

There is a universally recognized peremptory maxim 
of law which lays down that what caimot be done under the 
law directly cannot be done indirectly. This is just what the 
Sinhalese did in 1972 by resorting to the device of an illegal 
exercise to do away with Article 29 of the Constitutitm indi¬ 
rectly. 


Obviously the Sinhalese unilaterally reneging their 
solemn agreements and undert 2 ddngs had its inevitable con¬ 
sequence as far as the Tamils were concerned. 

In the past, to make solemn promises and agree¬ 
ments, gain the objective or advantage they were seeking, 
and then to go back on them has not been an unfanuliar fea¬ 
ture of the tactics which the Sinhalese employed in their 


politics toward the Tamils. The more than fifty-year history 
of broken Tamil-Sinhalese Pacts (see ante page 277 et seq.) - 
from Sir Ponnampalam Arunachalam's understanding with 
Smhalese leaders of the time when he founded the Ceylon 
.National Congress to agitate for coitstitutional reforms from 
the British, the Mahendra Pact, Sir Ponnampalam 
Ramanathan's agreement with G.T.Samarawickrema and 
other Sinhalese leaders in preparation for the Donoughmore 
Commission, all of the 1920s, down to the B - C Pact of 1956 
and the Dudley Senanayake - Chelvanayakam Pact of 1965 - 
bears eloquent witness to that trait in Siirhalese politics. But 
in all those instances, the consequence of breaking the pacts 
was political and only had a bitter political impact on Tamil- 
Sinhiilese relationship and aggravated the Tamil mistrust of 
the Sinhalese. 

This time it was very different. It was unashamed 
naked despotism calculated to enslave and oppress the 
Tamils although, providentially, the legal consequence 
worked against it. 

Prime Minister Bandaranaike's unilateral repudiation 
and going back on the solemn agreements and undertakings 
which induced the British Imperial Power to create the uni¬ 
fied state of Ceylon upon terms which persuaded the Tamils 
to accede to that state had far-reaching constitutional coirse- 
quences and a revolutionary legal effect, not only on the 
existence and the reality of that state any. longer, but more 
importantly on the legal rights and status of the Tamils. It 
rendered 

(1) the Tamil acceptance of the solemn agreements 
and undertakings not to abuse the advantage of 
majority numbers made by the Sinhalese and 
guaranteed by Britain, 

(2) the Tamils' acceptarKe of the Soulbury constitu¬ 
tion pursuant thereto. 
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(3) Suntharalingam's consent on behalf of the Tamils 
to the cabinet resolution requesting complete 
indep>endence, and 

(4) the Tamils agreeing to be part of a united Ceylon 
for the sake of the British transfer of power to the 
people of Ceylon 

each and every one of them, and everything in the constitu¬ 
tional exercise, a nullity. It liberated the Tamils from the 
bonds of the Constitution. It made them a free, independent 
and sovereign people in their historical homeland territory 
of Tamil Elam. The illegitimate republic of Sri Lanka that 
was proclaimed in ]une 1972 had no relevancy or applicabil¬ 
ity to the Tamils or to their Tamil Elam territory. 

It is here that Britain stands accused of pursuing dou¬ 
ble standards in her policy towards the empire's erstwhile 
colonies. When Ian Smith of Rhodesia made his UDl in 
1965, Britain refused to recognize it. But when, seven years 
later, Sirimavo Bandaranaike made her UDI, even floutmg 
the Sovereign Monarch common to both Britain and Ceylon, 
Britain was among the first to scramble and grant recogni¬ 
tion to Bandaranaike's illegitimate government. Of course, 
it is well known that altruism and consistency are two of the 
never respected words in the dictionary of politics,whether 
national or international. Yet, one is not precluded from 
wondering what would have happened if Britain had been 
consistent enough to refuse to recognize the Bandaranaike 
UDl as well. Perhaps the war and the consequent blood¬ 
shed and destruction could have been prevented. 

If the ignorant use of the words separatists, rebels 
and terrorists is the fashion on the one side, there is much 
loose talk among the Tamils about exercising the right olj 
self-determination or making a declaration of independent. 


All this would appear to spring from ignorance or a lack of 
understanding of the true nature of the Tamil position after 
the Constitution was unilaterally overthrown and Ceylon 
dismembered into Tamil and Sinhalese countries. 

What does the right of self-determination have to do 
in the affairs of the Tamils? The right of self-determination 
is a principle of free will that is theorised to be residing in a 
people who have a political authority above them, from 
which they seek to extricate themselves by invoking that 
right. The Tamils are not such a pwople. As we have already 
p>ointed out, the moment the lawful Constitution established 
by consensus was unilaterally and illegally overthrown and 
all the transactions of the constitutioruil exercise that went 
before the British transfer of fxjwer were completely nulli¬ 
fied thereby, the Tamils ipso facto became a ftee, indejjen- 
dent and sovereign p>eople in their historical and traditional 
homeland country of Tamil Elam. There was nothing more 
to determine or to declare. All that remained to be dorre was 
to liberate the land from Sinhalese military occupatiort 

Perha{7s it is because of an intelligent grasp of all 
dtese tilings that in a Newsletter issued by the LTTE as early 
as 1978, Prabhakaran wisely declared: "A liberated state of 
Tamil Elam is tiie main objective and sacred mission of our 
organization, the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Elam, and no¬ 
thing less."* He was obviously referring to the Sinhalese 
army in occupation of Tamil El<im and to the necessity to 
assert and protect the sovereignty and independence of his 
people by arms as against the usurpers of power in 
Colombo who were carrying on a war of conquest. 

This war of conquest was thrust upon the Tamils by 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike and her co-usurpers in Colombo in 
the course of their des|x>tic and tyrannical rule. She and her 
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coterie, which included men learned in law, realized that 
their illegal enterprise had resulted in dismembering the 
]x>litical state that was Ceylon, that the Tamils were assert- 
ning their sovereignty and independence in their historical 
and traditionally separate homeland country of Tamil Elam, 
and that they had the right to do so. But to them an inde¬ 
pendent Tamil Elam was unthinkable. It was therefore nec¬ 
essary for them to conquer it by military force in order to 
bring the whole island under the sway of the majority 
Sinhalese. Bandaranaike was thus impelled to carry her war 
into the Tamil Elam country. 

Her army, which independent foreign observers des¬ 
cribed as a rabble of undisciplined men in uniform and 
arms, indulged in an orgy of killing and looting and mass 
destruction of property. Tens of thousands of the Tamil 
Flam population, men, women an children, were indiscrimi¬ 
nately massacred. Many more were maimed, raped and 
widowed. Even the usually placid conscience of the interna¬ 
tional community was shocked at the enormity of the vio¬ 
lence. 

The Tamils had no alternative but to turn to their own 
youtti for protection. Prabhakaran was inevitably roused (o 
take up arms in defence of his people and country, to protect 
them, their lives, their property, their freedom and sove¬ 
reignty. With his intrepid army of LTTE boys and girls in 
their teens he was forced to fight a defensive war for the 
sheer stuvival of his people. Their patriotism and heroisnt, 
their spirit of self-sacrifice, and their unswerving faith in tlw 
justice of their cause made their resistance most effectivf 
and frustrating to the invaders. 

When J.R.Jayewardene succeeded Bandaranaike, hf 
found himself equally unable to defeat the LTTE and con 
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quer Tamil Elam. As mentioned earlier he admittedly 
sought foreign help with no success, and eventually per¬ 
suaded India to send its Army to destroy the LTTE and con¬ 
quer Tamil Elam for him. He invited the Indian Army to 
occupy the part of die island that he would designate. It is 
not without significance that the part of the island he desig¬ 
nated and got the Indian Army to occupy was the entire 
Tamil territory in the North and East, and not an inch of the 
Sinhalese part of the island. What does that signify? Most 
definitely it was an open and public avowal and recognition 
on the part of Jayewardene, like that of his predecessor, that 
in law the political state that was Ceylon was no more in 
existence and the Tamils were an independent and sover¬ 
eign people in their separate historical land of Tamil Elam. 

Belligerents in a war cilways have their respective war 
objectives. Whether the belligerents are called separatists, 
rebels, terrorists or whatever, it does not change the diarac- 
ter of the war. 

In the broader spectrum Of South Asian geopolitics, 
Velupillm Prabhakaran, as the undiputed national leader of 
the Tamils, represents the hopes and aspirations of a p>eopie 
who are assctiled firom every side. He stiinds as a bulwark 
against the forces whose aim is to destroy the Dravidian 
race. It is incumbent on everybody to stand behind him 
unitedly and render him all p>ossible help so that future ge¬ 
nerations will not be left to blame the present for being di¬ 
sunited, selfish and supine at the very time when the race 
was in peril. The present generation should make it possible 
for posterity to feel proud of its ancestors for bequeathing an 
independent sovereign Tamil Elam which they could devel¬ 
op and build into a happy and prosperous country and live 
in it with dignity, honour and self-respect, a country which 
would raise its voice on behalf of any Tamil in distress in 
any part of the world. 
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APPENDIX 


Text of Rajiv Gandhi-Jayewardene Accord of July 29,1987. 

INDO-SRI LANKA AGREEMENT 
TO ESTABLISH PEACE AND NORMALCY IN SRI LANKA 


The President of The Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri 
Laidta, His Excellency Mr. J.RJayewardene, and the Prime 
Minister of The Republic of India, His Excellency Mr. Rajiv 
Gandhi, having met at Colombo on July 29,1987. 

Attaching utmost importance to nurturing, intensifying and 
strengthening the traditional friendship of Sri Lanka and 
India, and acknowledging the imperative need of resolving 
the ethnic problem of Sri Lanka, and the consequent vio- 
leiKe, and for the safety, well-being and prosperity of people 
belonging to all communities in Sri Lanka. 

Have this day entered into the following agreement to fulfill 
this objective. 

1.1 Desiring to preserve the unity, sovereignty and terri¬ 
torial integrity of Sri Lanka; 

1.2 Acknowledging that Sri Lanka is a "multi-ethnic and 
a multi-lingual plural society" consisting, inter alia, ol 
Sinhalese, Tamils, Muslims (Moors) and Burghers; 

13 Recognising that each ethnic group has a distinct cul¬ 
tural and linguistic identity which has to be carefully 
nurtured; 
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1.4 Also recognising that the Northern and the Eastern 
Provinces have been areas of historical habitation of 
Sri Lankan Tamil speaking peoples, who have at all 
times hitherto lived together in this territory with 
other ethnic groups; 

1.5 Conscious of the necessity of strengthening the forces 
contributing to the unity, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Sri Lanka, and preserving its character as 
a multi-ethnic, multi-lingual and multi-religious plu¬ 
ral society in which all citizens can live in equality, 
safety and harmony, and prospwr and fulfil ^eir aspi¬ 
rations; 

2. Resolve that; 

2.1 Since the Government of Sri Lanka proposes to per¬ 
mit adjoining provinces to join to form one adminis¬ 
trative unit and also by a referendum to separate as 
may be jjermitted to the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces as outlined below; 

2.2 During the period, which shall be considered an 
interim period (i.e from the date of the elections to 
the Provincial Council, as specified in para 23 to the 
date of the referendum as specified in para 23, the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces as now constituted, 
will form one administrative unit, having one elected 
Provincial Council. Such a unit will have one gover¬ 
nor, one chief minister and one board of ministers. 

23 There will be a referendum on or before 31st 

December, 1988 to enable the people of the Eastern 
Province to decide whether; 
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A) The Eastern Province should remain linked with 
the Nothem Province as one administrative unit, 
and continue to be governed together with the 
Northern Province as specified in para 2.2 or; 

B) The Eastern Province should constitute a separate 
administrative unit having its own distinct 
Provincial Council with a separate governor, chief 
minister and board of ministers. 


The President may, at his discretion, decide to postpone 
such a referendum. 


2.4 All persons who have been displaced due to efiinic 
vioieruie or other reasons, will have the right to vote 
in such a referendum. Necessary conditions to enable 
them to return to areas from where they were dis¬ 
placed will be created. 

2.5 The referendum, when held, will be monitored by a 
committee headed by the Chief Justice, a member 
appointed by the President, rrominated by the 
Government of Sri Lanka, and a member appointed 
by the President, nominated by the representatives of 
the Tamil speaking people of fire Eastern Province. 

2.6 A simple majority will be sufficient to determine the 
result of the referendum. 

2.7 Meetings and other forms of propaganda, permissible 
within the laws of the country, will be allowed before 
the referendum. 
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2.8 Electicms to Provincial Councils will be held within 
the next three mcmths, in any event before 31st 
Decenrber 1987. Indian observers will be invited for 
elections to the Provincial Council of the North and 
East. 

2.9 The emergency will be lifted in the Eastern and 
Northern Provinces by August 15,1987. A cessation 
of hostilities will come into effect all over the island 
witiiin 48 hours of the signing of this agreement. All 
arms presently held by militant group* will be sur¬ 
rendered in accordance wifo an agreed procediue to 
authorities to be designated by the Government of Sri 
Lanka. 

Consequent to the cessaticm of hostilities and the surrender 
of arms by militant groups, the Army and other security 
personnel will be confined to barracks in camps as on 25 
May 1987. The process of surrendering of arms and the con¬ 
fining of security p>ersonnel moving back to barracks shall 
be completed witl^ 72 hours of the cessation of hostilities 
coming into effect. 

2.10 The Government of Sri lanka will utilise for the 
pupKtse of law ertforcement and maintenartce of secu¬ 
rity in the Northern and Eastern Provinces same 
organisations and mechanisms of government as are 
used in die rest of the country. 

2.11 The President of Sri Lanka will grant a general 
amnesty to political and other prisoners now held in 
custody under the Prevention of Terrorism Act and 
other emergerKy laws, and to combatants, as well as 
to those piersOTis accused, charged and/or convicted 
under th^ laws. The Government of Sri Lanka will 
make sp^edal efforts to rehabilitate militant youth 
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with a view to bringing them back into ttte main 
stream of national life. India will co-op)erate in the 
process. 

2.12 The Government of Sri Lanka will accept and abide 
by the above provisions and expect all others to do 
likewise. 

2.13 If the framework for the resolutions is accepted, the 
Government of Sri Lanka will implement the relevant 
proposals forthwith. 

2.14 The Government of India will underwrite and guru- 
antee the resoluticms, and co-operate in the implemen 
tation of these proposals. 

2.15 These pioposcds are conditional to an acceptance of 
the proposals negotiated from 43,1986 to 19.12.1986. 
Residual matters not finalised during the above rtego- 
tiatiorts shall be resolved between India and Sri 
Lanka within a period of six months of signing this 
agreement. These propxKals are also conditional to 
the Government of India co-operating directly with 
the Government of Sri Lanka in their implementation. 

2.16 These proposals are also conditional to the 
Goverment of India taking the following actions if 
any militant groups operating in Sri Lanka do not 
accept this framework of proposals for settlement, 
namely, 

A) India will take all rtecessary steps to ensure that 
Indian territory is not used for activities prejudi¬ 
cial to the unity, integrity and security of Sri 
Lanka. 
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B) The Indian Navy/Coast Guard will co-operate 
wifii the Sri Lardca navy in preventing Tamil mili¬ 
tant activities from affecting Sri Lanka. 

C) In the event the Government of Sri Lanka requests 
the Government of India to afford military assis- 
taitce to implement these proposals the 
Government of India will co-operate by giving to 
the Government of Sri Lanka such military assis¬ 
tance as and when requested. 

D) The Government of India will expedite repatria¬ 
tion from Sri Lanka of Indian citizens to India 
who ate resident here, concurrently with the repa¬ 
triation of Sri Lankan refugees from Tamil Nadu. 

E) The Governments of Sri Lanka and India will co¬ 
operate in ensuring the physical security and safe¬ 
ty of all communities irihabiting the Northern and 
Astern Provinces. 

2.17 The Govemement of Sri Lanka shall ensure free, full 
and fair participation of voters from all communities 
in the Northern and Eastern Provinces in electoral 
processes envisaged in this agreement. The 
Government of India will extend full co-operation to 
the Government of Sri Lanka in this regard. 

2.18 The official language of Sri lanka shaU be Sinhala. 
Tamil and English will also be official languages. 

3. This agreement and the annexurc thereto shall come 
into force ufxm signature. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have set our hands and seals 
hereunto. 

Done in Colombo, Sri Lanka, on this the twenty-ninth day of 
Jxily of the year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Ei^ty 
Seven, in duplicate, both texts being equally authentic. 

Junius Richard Jayewardene Rajiv Gandhi 

(Pnsident of the Democratic (Prime Minister 

Socialist Republic or Sri Lanka) of the Republic of India) 


ANNEXURE TO THE AGREEMENT 

1. His Excellency the President of Sri Lanka and the 
Prime Minister of India agree that the referendum 
mentioned in paragraph 2 and its sub-paragraphs of 
the agreement will be observed by a representative of 
the Election Commission of India to be invited by His 
Excellency the President of Sri Lanka. 

2. Similarly, both Heads of Government agree ttiat the 
electitMis to the Provincial Council mentioned in para¬ 
graph 2.8 of the agreement will be observed and all 
para-military personnel will be withdrawn from the 
Ecistem and Northern Provinces with a view to crea¬ 
ting conditions conducive to fair elections to the 
Council. 

3. The President, in his discretion, shall absorb such 
para-military forces, which came into being due to 
ethnic violence, into the regular security forces of Sri 
Lar\ka. 
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4. The President of Sri Lardca and the Prime Minister of 
India agree that the Tamil militants shall surrender 
their arms to authorities agreed upon to be designa¬ 
ted by the President of Sri Lanka. The surrender shall 
take place in the presence of one senior representative 
each of the Sri Lanka Red Cross and the India Red 
Cross. 

5. The President of Sri Lanka and the Prime Miruster of 
India agree that a joint Indo-Sri Lankan observer 
group COTisisting of qualihed representatives of the 
Government of Sri Lanka and the Government of 
India would monitor the cessation of hostilities from 
31 July 1987. 

6. The President of Sri Lanka and the Prime Minister of 
India also agree that in terms of paragraph 2.14 and 
pagraph 2.16 (Q of the agreement, an Indian peace 
keeping contingent may be invited by the President 
of Sri L<mka to guarantee and enforce the cessation of 
hostilities, if so required! 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 

President of Sri Lanka 
July 29, 1987 

Excellency, 

Please refer to your letter dated the 29th of July 1987, which 
reads as foUows:- 

Excellency, 

Conscious of the friendship between our two coun¬ 
tries stretching over two millennia and more, and 
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recognising the importance of nurturing this tradi- 
ticmal friendship, it is imperative that both Sri Lanka 
and India re<iffirm the decision not to allow our 
respective territories to be used for activities prejudi¬ 
cial to each other's unity, territorial integrity and 
security. 

In dtis spirit, you had, during the course of our dis¬ 
cussion, agre^ to meet some of India's concerns as 
follows: 

I) Your Excellency and myself will reach an early 
understanding about the relevance and employ¬ 
ment of foreign military arul intelligence personnel 
with a view to ensuring that such presences will 
not prejudice Indo-Sri Lanka relations. 

n) Trincomalee or any other ports in Sri Lanka will 
not be made available for military use by any 
country in a manner prejudicial to India's interests. 

ni) The work of restoring and operating the 

Trincomalee oil tank will be undertaken as a joint 
venture between India and Sri Lanka. 

IV) Sri Lanka's agreement with foreign broadcasting 
orgartisations will be reviewed to ensure that any 
fatties set up by them in Sri Lanka are used 
solely as public broadcasting facilities and not 
for any inilitary or intelligeiKe purposes. 

In the same spirit, India will: 

I) Deport all Sri Lankan citizens who are found to be 
engaging in terrorist activities or advocating sepa¬ 
ratism or secessionism. 


n) Provide training facilities and military supplies 
for&iLaitkan security forces. 

4. India and Sri Lanka have agreed to set up a joint 
consultative mechanism to continuously review mat¬ 
ters of common concern in tire lig^t of the objectives 
stated in para 1 and specifically to monitor the imple¬ 
mentation of ottier matters contained in tills letter. 

5. Kindly confirm. Excellency, that the above correctly 
sets out the agreement reached between us. 

Please accept. Excellency, the assurances of my highest coti- 

sideratioa 


Yours siiKerely, 
Sd. 

(Rajiv Gandhi) 

His ExcelleiKy, 

Mr. J.R.Jayewardene, 

President of the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka, 
Colombo 

This is to confirm that the above correctly sets out the 
understanding reached between us. 

Please accept. Excellency, the assurances of my highest ccwi- 
sideratioa 


(J.R.Jayewardene) 

President 


FDs Excellency, 

Mr. Rajiv Garidhi, 

Prime Minister of the Republic of India, 
New Delhi. 
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1. \ r\ \.\f horn at haniin/titn 

northern Ceylon on I Mi October 
edneiileil at \nanda College. Colonihi 
and ( eyIoH Ijih- College, Ha% a \Ha e\dii 
civil lawyer with the distinction of prada 
ing law for nearly fifty-eight years. Hr I 
the only living founder member of /tt 
Federal Farty which provided politic,\ 
leadership to the I'amils for over ihrts 
decades after independence. I poUticn 
activist and writer with a sharp intrllrci fii 
strategic thinking, hr is considered It 
many to be the brain behind the Federal Party s popular campaign 
which paralysed governments. In 1956 he authored CFY 1.0\ F \CF' 
I msi.S to bring to the international coinmiiiiitv's attention forihefirl, 
time the problems facing the Tamils in Ceylon. \ pariiamentarian w^, 
refused to compromise the rights and interest of his people for poliiua 
expediency. Since independence he participated on behalf of th, 
hrdcral Party in all dialogues with .Sinhalese leaders for peaceful sola 
lion, is Member of Parliament he broke with the Federal Party am 
opposed the law for the compulsory Registration of Persons and carrv 
ing Indentity Cards. To him it was an instrument for the persecutim 
of the Tamils. Ill 1969 he called upon the Tamil youth to fight forth, 
restoration oj the Tamil state using any means. In this book hr ha- 
chronicled his recollections of the _ 



events which led to the civil war. a book 
which must be read for an informed 
understanding of contemporary Cexlon. 
.1 man with the vision, a vision he cher¬ 
ishes that the Tamils must have their 
OH n separate country for their very sur¬ 
vival, to live with dignity, freedom and 
peace. 
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